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A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


WE left the north of China, and 
sailed from the important city of 
Tientsin, bearing the cheering intelli- 
gence to Shanghai of a treaty of 
peace having been concluded be- 
tween the Empires of Great Britain 
and China, and of the advent of a 
great era in the history of the latter 
nation. Henceforth, thanks to allied 
arms and allied diplomacy, China 
was open to the enterprise of the 
missionary, traveller, or merchant, 
and the ships of England might not 
only visit her seaboard, and enter 
her harbours, but were at liberty 
also to penetrate to her farthest 


borders, by means of that noble 
stream, the Yang-tsi-Keang, which 
flows by and through her rich- 


est, and hitherto most secluded, pro- 
vinces. Many other valuable con- 
cessions were made; but those above 
mentioned were those most fraught 
with change to the ‘‘ Central Land,” 
and with high promise to British 
interests, commerce, and policy. 

A thorough appreciation of the 
cae unhealthy condition of the 
“uropean mercantile intellect located 
at the “ Five Ports” in China, car- 
ried’ us through the anticipated 
ordeal, of being told by the majority 
of our belligerent merchants that we 
had not slaughtered half enough 
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Chinamen, and enabled us to smile 
at captiousness, that seemed to think 
nothing was gained so long as they 
had to pay taxes or dues to con- 
temptible mandarins! Happily, 
people at home would think more 
wisely and more disinterestedly up- 
on the subject, and England would 
rejoice that so much good had been 
wrought with so little violence, and 
that our arms, though they had 
punished severely, were free from 
the charge of injastice and robbery. 
All in Europe, who had ever known 
or read of China, would appreci- 
ate the humiliation that the proud 
and exclusive Court of Pekin must 
have endured, when it yielded the 
points which have already been made 
public through the medium of the 
press. Therefore, Anglo-Chinese opi- 
nions did not press heavily upon our 
spirits—but the heat did! What a 
constant exercise of ingenuity it is 
to procure a draught of fresh air—or, 
more correctly speaking, a draught 
of air only—during the Jaly heat of 
a Shanghai summer! There is no- 
thing fresh or pure at that unbappy 
period; all Nature stinks aloud; 
and apy one gifted with acute olfac- 
tory nerves in Shanghai, must neces- 
sarily suffer from nose-ache, until all 
sense of smell is lost, or thoroughly 
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blunted. Unsavouriness and close 
steaming heat apart, Shanghai is 
replete with interest. Situated in a 
rich and highly cultivated‘plain, near 
the month of the “ Son of the Ocean,” 
as the Chinese figuratively style the 
Yang-tsi-Keang, and on the eastern 
seaboard of the great valley which 
stretches north to Pekin, and west 
to the mountains of Sychuen, closely 
connected with most of the import- 
ant cities of this empire by means 
of a wonderful ramification of can- 
als, Shangai is, in fact, the Liver- 
pool of China, and likely still more 
to rise in commercial importance as 
the results of the Treaty of Tientsin 
develop themselves. 

It was on Saturday the 18th June 
1842 that the boats of the British 
fleet opened the port of Shanghai to 
the ken of the world; and to-day, 
sixteen short years afterwards, the 
value of the European and American 
exports and imports amounts to no 
less than twenty-six millions of dol- 
lars per annum, or, at the present 
rate of exchange, six millions ster- 
ling, of which the lion’s share goes 
to or comes from Great Britain and 
her colonies. These figures give some 
idea of the progress of commerce in 
a city even in this slow - moving 
country ; but the scene of vitality and 
bustle Shanghai affords to the visitor 
is still more striking. At this mo- 
ment eighty odd sail of splendid 
clippers, fleet - footed racers of the 
deep sea, from London, Liverpool, 
Aberdeen, and New York, are riding 
at anchor off the quays; flags and 
pennons, as varied in colour as their 
owners and consignees are numerous, 
flaunt gaily in the fervid zephyrs that 
waft anything but ambrosial smells 
from the fields and gardens of a 
people who are far too practical to 
care for the filthy means whereby 
their vegetables are brought to mar- 
ket in such marvellous perfection. 
We know that directly the monetary 
crisis in Europe has ceased to react 
upon the firms established here, and 
that the new crop of teas shall have 
arrived from the tea-growing districts, 
every wharf which projects into 
the river will be inaccessible for the 
throng of lighters pressing around 
them, and that crowds of sweltering 
coolies or porters will wail over their 
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burdens, ever repeating their melan- 
choly cry of “Ah-ho! ah-ho-ho!” 
Allah be praised that that busy scene 
has not yet commenced ; for then our 
only hours of rest, from 4 o'clock 
until 7 o’clock in the morning, would 
be broken, and heat, stench, musqui- 
toes, combined with coolies, might 
drive us to desperation, and to take 
a passage home in the first Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental mail-boat, and thus 
mar our anticipated visit to Japan. 
The lull in European commerce does 
not appear to have checked Chi- 
nese activity wherever money-mak- 
ing is to be done; and although, in 
their jargon, Messrs. Smith, Brown, 
and Robinson “have makee broke!” 
or ‘that new chop tee no catchee 
yet, by bye can do,” yet that in no 
way affected the Chinaman’s line of 
business. In the city, about the 
river-side, and in narrrow pestiferous 
streets, there is a clang and din of 
commerce. Oily, strong - smelling 
men rush past you carrying loads of 
sugar or fusty bags of rice; here 
piles of rattuns impede the way, or 
bundles of dye-woods rattle about 
your shins; and then all the conglo- 
meration of foul smells is suddenly 
mastered by tubs of some abomination 
brought from the Eastern Isles to 
tickle the palates of the sons of the 
Flowery Land! Put on a pith hat, 
spread a thick cotton umbrella, take 
advantage of every streak of shade 
thrown by tree or wall, and let us 
watch the entrance of the Soo-chow- 
foo Canal. Numbers of boats are 
passing and repassing; some carry 
native merchants or brokers, who 
have been doiag, or are going to do, 
business in Shanghai. In spite of 
the unpretending appearance of their 
comfortable boats, tens of thousands, 
in’ dollars, are about the figures in 
which their inmates carry on their mer- 
cantile transactions. Smooth, silver- 
tongued Asatics as they are—adepts 
at lying, chicanery, and duplicity— 
they are commercially honest never- 
theless. Good faith in mercantile 
transactions they have found to be 
advantageous; and, being an emin- 
ently practical race, they adopt the ad- 
vautageous virtue, and as a rule (not 
without exception) they practise it. 
Bat the same man who will, to the 
uttermost farthing, account to his 
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brother-merchant for thousands, or 
assist him in a commercial crisis, 
will unblushingly defraud his go- 
yernment by the grossest perjury, 
and subscribe remorselessly to a fand 
for procuring the heads of foreigners, 
or destroying a European community 
with arsenic—- Howqua and Canton 
to wit. Besides these boats full of 
passengers, there are barges carrying 
the greatest amount of goods, and 
drawing the smallest conceivable 
amount of water ; some months hence 
they will reach the remotest points 
of the empire with their precious 
freight of tropical or European pro- 
duce. Such the scene on the Soo- 
chow Canal. Now look up the river 
above the fleet of clippers, steam- 
boats, and men-of-war, at that forest 
of masts, like a mass of pine-trees 
stripped of branch and leaf; they 
are the native vessels of Shanghai. 
Only the pool below London Bridge 
can offer a similar sight. This sea- 
son, certainly, these vessels are un- 
usually numerous here. Fear of the 
allies, and the exaggerated reports 
of the “fierceness of the uncontrol- 
lable barbarians” commanding her 
Britannic Majesty’s gunboats, have 
juduced their owners to remain in 
port until peace was declared. Our 
news has evidently reached them, 
and the clang of gongs, much dis- 
cordant music, and the noise of 
crackers, during the early watches of 
the past night, are demonstrations of 
Jobn Chinaman’s delight. He has 
the prospect of again being able to 
push into the outer waters, under the 
slender protection of the smooth- 
faced Queen of Heaven, who, in her 
smoky little shrine under the junk’s 
poop, smiles approvingly on the poor 
junk-seaman’s offering of a cup of 
weak tea, and a candle of pork fat 
painted bright vermilion. All day, 
and all night long, according as the 
tide serves, these industrious fellows 
are moving up or down the stream, 
ever heaving in cables, or hoisting 
and lowering their quaint-cut sails. 
Hardy must they be, as well as in- 
dustrious; they seem to have but 
one suit of clothes, and only a mat to 
sleep upon; their food is simply 
rice, and salt-fish enough to swear 
by, and their pay is very small; yet 
they face the tempests of a sea which 
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is full of danger to our well-formed 
barks and expert seamen. And then, 
after a long and toilsome voyage, the 
junk-sailor often endures sad cruel- 
ties from pirates, whose ships are 
ever prowling about in the neigh- 
bourhood of the centres of commerce. 
Still, in spite of typhoons and pi- 
rates, and the competition of Euro- 
pean vessels that already have en- 
tered the ficld against them in the 
coasting trade, the native craft have 
apparently in no wise diminished in 
number; and it is probable, indeed, 
that more junks sail to and from 
Shanghai at the present day than 
prior to the opening of the port to 
Enropean commerce. Apart from 
the scenes of activity which the 
waters around the city of Shanghai 
afford, I may add that the “bund” or 
quay which forms the river-face of 
the European quarter, together with 
the magnificent abodes of the mers 
chants, and no less imposing consul- 
ates, convey an idea of the wealth 
and prosperity of the community, 
which is fully supported by their 
establishments, yachts, horses, and 
mode of living. Even the ministers 
of the Protestant churches, judging 
by their dwellings, partake of the 
general wellbeing of Shanghai. Rec- 
tors at home on £600 per annum 
live not in such houses; and poor 
curates in England, desirous of en- 
joying conjugal life, and bearing 
light to the benighted heathen, may, 
by enduring a considerable amount 
of heat and many smells, do far bet- 
ter in China (in a temporal point of 
view at least) than by slaving inthe 
fever-haunted homes of the poor of an 
English city. The missionary in China 
may not expect, like the merchant, to 
make a rapid fortune and retire, but 
nevertheless it is a fine field for 
active sons of the Charch. There is 
for them the prospect of promotion 
to vacant Eastern bishoprics; or, if 
ifted with more questionable zeal 
for the interests of their country and 
their religion, they may become poli- 
tical agents or Government interpre- 
tera. 
. He who at the latter part of July, 
at Shanghai, found anything to ad- 
mire or write of, might boast of some 
energy and good health. Personal 
comfort was then entirely hopeless. 
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The temperature for a week ranged 
from 86° to 98° Fahremheit, and on 
deck, in the shade of our awnings, 
often stood at 104°. Sunstroke was 
frequent. Even the Chinese labourers, 
employed in coaling the ship, were 
more than once struck down; the 
men-of-war lost one or more men by 
this awful and sudden death ; and even 
as late in the afternoon as 4 P.M., a 
{uropean policeman was killed by 
coup-de-soleil, through incautiously 
exposing himself on the bund. Every 
one on shore or on board found a 
perfect state of mental and bodily 
quietude actually necessary for 
the preservation of health; and we 
thought witha sigh of our brethren 
and kindred who, in as high a tem- 
perature, and almost as insupportable 
a climate—that of Oude or Rohilcund 
—were obliged to labour for their 
country’s honour in spite of sunstroke 
and disease. 

At this season all the residents of 
Shanghai look painfully unhealthy, 
sallow, and listless) ‘Those afloat, and 
not acclimatised, suffer much from 
boils, rash, whitlows, and similar ail- 
ments, by which strong constitutions 
seek relief when tried by great heats 
and pestiferous exhalations. 

It is true that the mercantile com- 
munity, feeding and living in an ar- 
tificial state, cooled by punkahs, and 
supported by the consolation that in 
three or four years time they would 
return to Europe or America with 
fortunes, may be able, with Spartan 
fortitude, to smile at their sufferings ; 
we-were otherwise situated, and can 
eafely aver, after more than twenty 
years’ wandering through one portion 
of the tropics or another, varying 
their heat occasionally with extremes 
of cold equally objectionable, that a 
hot calm off the Bonny River in 
Africa, or the most sultry day Port- 
Royal or Saugor Island can produce, 
is Eden itself when compared with 
the foul stew called a hot day in 
Shanghai. 

We acknowledge that, for seven 
months—ay, and if you please, eight 
months—the climate of Shanghai is 
delicious; the ice, the mutton, and 
the game, all are unexceptionable; 
but heaven preserve us from a third 
time visiting it in the dog-days of a 
Chinese summer ! 
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Even the arrival of the English 
mail hardly served to rouse us from 
our lethargic discontent. ~ Canton 
had become a horrid nightmare, and 
we were supremely indifferent as to 
the squabbles of Governor Bowring of 
Hong-Kong, and Mr. Commissioner 
Hwang, Governor-General of the 
Quang-tung and Quang-si Provinces. 
We could only listlessly glance over 
the terrible edicts they had each 
fulminated against the other. It 
was too much for us that hot day to 
attempt to read the tremendous 
despatches of an Indian General, 
who, with five bundred sailors, sol- 
diers, sepoys, and irregulars, had 
fought sume twenty pitched battles 
with a numerous and desperate foe, 
whose flanks he enveloped, whose 
rear he threatened, whoge columns 
he crushed, whose centre he pierced, 
whose line he enfiladed, rolled up, and 
came down upon perpendicularly! 
But we could read and re-read Sir 
Colin Campbell’s clear and _soldier- 
like reports, and hoped that, after all, 
the real fight was where the gallant 
Highlanders led. 

Shortly after the mail arrived, cer- 
tain intelligence reached Shanghai 
from the north of China, that the 
Court of Pekin, acting in perfect 
good faith, end in fulfilment of its 
contract, had already despatched 
two high officers to Shanghai to ar- 
range the terms of the future transit 
duties, and to revise the present 
tariff of taxes on foreign imports 
and exports. These functionaries 
could not arrive for some weeks; 
and, in the mean time, a good oppor- 
tunity offered for the British am- 
bassador to proceed to Japan, and 
there secure to Great Britain the 
same privileges the Americans aud 
tussians- had of late been so active 
in compelling the Japanese government 
to grant them. 

Then, amid clouds of coal-dast 
and a tumult of baggage and live- 
stock, we prepare to bid Shanghai 
good-by — not with a sigh, for who 
ever sighed or said: they were sorry 
to quit any port in China? We can 
sympathise with the poor High- 
fiyer’s officers and men, who will, 
like those of the frigate Pique, swing 
daily round over one spot, until beel- 
bones, old boots, and broken bottles, 
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form a dangerous shoal under their 
keel. The great to-morrow, on which 
we sail for Japan, will next dawn 
upon us. We go to bed, and dream, 
not “o’ green fields,” but of blue 
water and rattling sea-breezes, bear- 
ing us fresh health and strength. 

The sun’s rays were making a gal- 
lant fight with the malaria-laden 
yellow mists of the Yang-tsi-Keang 
Valley as we weighed for the once 
fabled shores of Cipango. A sleepy 
display of ensigns from the men-of- 
war of different nations showed that 
their officers of the watch recognised 
the departure of the British ambas- 
eador, the Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine, with an escort of two steam- 
frigates, a corvette, and a gunboat.* 
Down a winding reach, through miles 
of turbid water, and past fleets of 
junks and boats, we sped, until the 
flat shore dropped abruptly out of 
sight astern. Then a solitary rock 
or storm-swept islet appeared in 
sight, and «as quickly disappeared, 
as we rattled on to the east ut a pace 
which made the fisherman, in, his 
rickety craft, drop his line, and 
watch us with face indicative of wild 
astonishmeut. 

The reader knows assuredly what 
it is to suddenly come on sweet 
grass, and under cool trees, after a 
weary walk over a dusty highway. 
That same sensation of relief and 
pleasure was generally felt and ex- 
pressed as we gradually left the 
muddy waters of a great river, which 
carries suspended in its stream, they 
say, earth enough, were it suddenly 
deposited, to form another England. 
The emerald green of the deeper por- 
tions of the China sea steadily dark- 
ened in tint, until we again, on the 
morrow of our leaving Shanghai, 
saw dear mother ocean clad in her 
glorious robes of blue! 


“Once more upon the waters! yet once 


more! 
And the waves bound beneath us, as 
a steed 


That knows his rider.” 


After months—nay, more than a 
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year—pothering about in the narrow 
rivers, creeks, bays, and dirty water 
of China, ig was pleasant again to 
see blue, bright blue water, sparkling, 
laughing, and showing its white 
teeth under a rattling breeze; and 
oh! how cheering to look again upon 
a clear sky, and loose, fleecy, trade- 
wind clouds sailing athwart it! The 
charm of novelty, too, enhanced the 
feelings we experienced. Our cruise 
to Japan was not avowedly one of 
discovery, but, after all, it was very 
like one. We were going upon @ 
coast imperfectly surveyed. The only 
chart of it was by a German, Dr. 
Siebold, who, whilst forming part of 
the Dutch commercial establishment 
closely imprisoned at Nangasaki, had 
compiled, from Japanese authorities, 
a very fair map and chart of the em- 
pire, though but poorly adapted for 
purposes of navigation. We were 
going to Jeddo, the capital of Japan ; 
though it was said we never should 
approach it nearer than ten miles; 
and-one clause of Admiral Stirling's 
treaty of 1854 stipulated that British 
ships should only go to Nangasaki, 
at the one extreme of the empire, 
and Hakodadi at the other. Our 
ambassador was going to Jeddo to 
present a yacht from our Queen to 
an Emperor, who we heard was, by 
the rules of his empire, never allowed 
to go beyond the walls of his palace ; 
and then he was, by moral force, to 
indace him to make a fresh treaty, 
in the face of a clause in that same 
Stirling Treaty which runs as fol- 
lows: “7th Art—When this con- 
vention shall have been ratified, no 
high officer coming to Japan shall 
alter it.” So that we might say 
there were quite as many unknown 
rocks and quicksands ahead of the 
diplomatic portion of the expedition 
as there were in the track of the 
executive. 

Information of the geography of 
Japan was most scant. Kempfer 
and Siebold, though most trustwor- 
thy in all respects, were ignorant 
upon the point on which we as sea- 
men most anxiously sought for in- 





* The squadron of his Excellency consisted of the steam-frigate Retribution, 28 
guns, Captain C. Barker; the steam-frigate Furious, 16 guns, Captain Sherard Os- 
born, ©.B, on board of which ship nis Excellency and suite were embarked; the 


gunboat Le, Licutenant Graham; and the yacht Emperor, Lieutenant Ward. 
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formation. The ponderous volumes 
of the American expedition to Japan 
had little new in them beyond infor- 
mation about Jeddo gulf. Had Marco 
Polo, in August 1858, sprung from 
his grave, it is true that he might 
have been pleased to find that we 
did not, like his foolish countrymen, 
smile with incredulity at his won- 
drous tale of Zipangu or Cipango, 
bat he would have been much as- 
tonished to find that, after a lapse of 
five centuries and a half, Hurope 
knew very little more about Japan 
than he did when, in the year 1295, 
he pointed te the eastern margin of 
the Yellow Sea, and said, “ there was 
a great island there named Zipangu,” 
peopled by a highly civilised and 
wealthy race, who had bravely rolled 
back the tide of Tartar conquest in 
the days of Kublai Khan. 

An eminent American, who goes 
off occasionally on the wings. of that 
dreadfal eagle with its claws armed 
with the lightning, and which is ever 
soaring over the Rocky Mountains, 
or sweeping across the western waters, 
&e. &c., seems to insist that it is the 
high mission of the United States to 
do chaperon to Japan, and introduce 
her to the ken of the western world, 
all because Cristopher Columbus — 
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who, we maintain, was not the first 
American citizen, and cared no more 
for the Declaration of Independence 
than he does for General Washington 
—discovered the American continent 
in endeavouring to reach that Cathay 
and Zipangu, of which Marco Polo 
had written, but in which Columbus 
had alone the wit, in after years, to 
believe. However that may be, it is 
sincerely to be desired ~hat, if she 
believes in her mission, the United 
States may go earnestly about it, and 
send her commodores, flag-ofticers, 
consuls, missionaries, and envoys to 
do the work steadily and well, for- 
bidding them to fly to and from 
China—of which we believe we have 
for a while heard enough ; and when 
Congress, revelling in surplus re- 
venue, liberally pays the expense of 
publishing their servants’ journals, 
they had best be tied down to wriie 
of Japan only, and not wander loosely 
to Singapore, Hong-Kong, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and St. Helena, for 
the sole purpose of abusing a colo- 
nial system which still keeps Great 
Britain a neck and shoulders ahead 
of the whole world, and enables us 
to8care but little what: the opinion of 
the United States may be as to how 
we treated Napoleon Buonaparte. 


CHAPTER II. 


The valley of deep water, four hun- 
dred and fifty miles in a direct line 
from the shores of China to those of 
Japan, delightful though it was to us 
river-sick seamen, is at present a very 
lonely sea. The interdiction of for: 
eign trade by the Emperors of Japan 
acted upon China as well as Europe, 
and during the centuries in which 
the flag of Holland alone crossed the 
sea we were traversing, China was 
also obliged to confine herself to 
sending thirteen junks annually to 
and from Nangasaki. We therefore 
saw no vessel in our track. Then 
(excepting great numbers of flying 
fish) there was a dearth of animal 
life, whether fish or bird, where, from 
our proximity to land, it would have 
been natural to have found the re- 
verse. 

On the afternoon of the 2d August, 
1858, we reached a group of rocky 


but picturesque islets, the outposts 
in this direction of the Japanese 
empire. Miaco-Sima, or the “ Asses’ 
Ears,” they are named, because their 
peaks run up in a manner not unlike 
the ears of that famous animal. 
Their coasts are bold and craggy, 
washed by the rollers of a wild 
though narrow sea, whose spray has 
left a mark far up the polished wave- 
worn sides; yet there was green 
grass and stout pine-tree immediately 
above the wash of the sea, and vegeta- 
tion made a bold fight to reach 
the summits of the craggy peaks. 
How different from Chinese scenery! 
we naturally exclaimed, as our good 
ship sped past Miaco-Sima, and all 
declared themselves perfectly satis- 
fied with this first instalment of 
Japan: it was evident we were de- 
termined to be pleased. The moun- 
tains of Kiu-Siu Island, on which 
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the city of Nangasaki is situated, were 
next to rise upon the eastern horizon. 
The night proved dark and gloomy, 
and as in the middle watch the bold 
coasts of Gotto Island were seen to 
the northward, warning us that we 
were approaching Japan faster than 
was prudent, we had, in spite of our 
anxiety to be quickly into port, to 
order the speed to be very much re- 
duced. Day-dawn showed us to 
have been right in thus acting, for 
the land about Cape Nomo, the 
southern entrance of the bay lead- 
ing to Nangasaki, was on our star- 
board bow ; and thence, stretching far 
away to our left, rose peak, mountain, 
and table-land, until lost in the dis- 
tance. Away to the north, a channel, 
dotted with islets, was seen between 
Gotto and Kiu-Siu. It, we knew, led 
to Hirando, or Firando, that port so 
well known to European mariners of 
centuries now long gone by, when 
Spaniards and Portuguese, Dutch- 
men and the English, were strug- 
gling for a footing in Japan, and 
each doing his best to have his bro- 
ther Christian exterminated — how 
they eventually succeeded, and the 
Dutchman turned up the trump- 
card, we will hereafter relate. For 
the present, we must go at full speed 
for a mark in the land ahead, which 
the charts tell us, leads us to our 
haven. 

For a while heavy mists swept 
over land and sea. We could only see 
amile or so ahead. It was very tan- 
talising. Those who had not wit- 
nessed day-dawn would not believe 
we had seen Japan, and growled out 
complaints of the nuisance, to use a 
seaman’s phrase, of “being jammed 
in a fog off our port.” All the con- 
solation we could offer was, that 
possibly the sun would master the 
fog; and it was so, for presently 
there was a play of light along the 
surface of the sea; the hulls of our 
vessels came out sharp and clear. 
Then Japanese junks were seen ; pre- 
sently their sails and masts showed ; 
—the fog was lifting, breaking, and 
dispersing. Down the mountains of 


Kiu-Siu rolled masses of cloud ; out of 
every vale and valley came dense mists 
sweeping down, wrathful at the enemy 
that was expelling them. Poor cloud- 
jand fought at a disadvantage with 
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the lusty youth of a morning sun; 
—his fierce glance pierced her dens- 
est array, and, in sullen showers and 
flying squalls of wind, night and dark- 
ness passed away ; whilst day, bright 
and beaming, burst fairly upon us,with 
a shout of welcome. It was a glori- 
ous sight—mountain and plain, valley 
and islet, clothed with vegetation, or 
waving with trees, and studded with 
villages — blue sea for a foreground, 
crisped with the breeze, and calm 
spots with sandy bays; in amongst 
islands dotted with fishing-boats and 
native junks. We must not attempt 
it, for pen or pencil could never re- 
produce such a picture. 

Early in the forenoon, H.M.S. 
Furious was entering the charming 
series of channels leading through 
islands to Nangasaki. Cape Nomo 
was now hidden from view, whilst 
on either hand lay the lovely spots 
known by the native names of Fwo- 
sima and Kamino-sima, “Sima” being 
Japanese for island. They looked 
like pieces of land detached from the 
best parts of the south coast of Eng- 
land. It is impossible, we believe, 
to pay them a greater compliment! 
Their outline was marked. and pic- 
turesque, clothed, wherever a tree 
could hang or find holding-ground, 
with the handsome pine peculiar to 
the country. Villages and richly 
cultivated gardens nestled in every 
nook, and flowers, as well as fruit- 
trees, were plentiful. To our eyes, 
the multitude of guns and extra- 
ordinary number of batteries which 
covered every landing-place, or sur- 
mounted every height, on these islands, 
did not enhance their beauty; and 
we regretted to see all the male popu- 
lation, and many more men besides, 
entering the batteries as we approach- 
ed. We suspected then, what after- 
wards proved to be the case, that our 
Transatlantic friends had taken great 
care to work upon the fears of the 
Japanese, by spreading some marvel- 
lous tales of what we Britishers had 
done in China, and ‘intended to do to 
them. The garrisons of the batteries 
appeared desirous only of showing 
us how prepared they were; and hav- 
ing gone to their guns, quietly sat 
down to smoke their pipes, while the 
officers, seated on the parapets, grace- 
fully fanned themselves. Yet it will 
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be well for all the world that the 
Japanese are jealous of their liberty ; 
and now that we have seen Japan, 
we can only hope its people will, if 
need should arise, gallantly defend 
the beautiful land God has given 
them. 

It would be hazardous to say how 
many guns are mounted on the islands 
and points commanding the approach 
to Nangasaki; some of them may be 
of wood— merely quakers ; but we 
saw hundreds that decidedly were 
not. The majority were of brass, 
some of iron, all mounted on wheeled 
carriages, and looked, from the gun- 
gear about them, well found in stores, 
and efficient. The batteries were 
evidently very solid, and there was a 
queer mixture of European and Ja- 
panese ideas in their construction— 
the result being, that although the 
lower portions would have stood a 
great deal of hammering from an 
enemy, the unfortunate gunners 
would have been too much exposed 
to have stood long to their guns. 

Our attention was now called from 
the land to a number of government 
boats, which were dotted about the 
water ahead of us: they were always 
in pairs, one, doubtless, selon les régles, 
watching the other. It was desirable 
to have no communication with these 
guard-boats—for such we easily recog- 
nised them to be—lest they should 
hand us the copy of some British 
Treaty, or Convention, by which 
some one had pledged Her Most 
Gracious Majesty’s subjects not to do 
this, or not to do that. We happened 
to have found in an old book—the 
only old thing, except sound port, 
that we ever liked—a Treaty of Peace 
and Amity between the Emperor of 
Japan and James the First, of Great 
Britain, dated as far back as the year 
of grace 1613. By it, right of inter- 
course, commerce, and suchlike, was 
secured tous for ever; and as only two 
centuries and a half had elapsed—a 
mere flea-bite in the records of such 
countries as Japan and China — it 
seemed natural we should still adhere 
to the privileges secured by bold 
Captain Saris, of the good ship 
Olove of London, belonging unto 
the Honourable and Worshipful 
Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies —and ignore the 
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folly of those who, in later years, 
had lost the birthright their ances- 
tors had won for them. In happy 
ignorance of any treaties made by 
Admiral Stirling and others, O.M. 
ships steamed on, pretending ‘perfect 
unconsciousness of the existence of 
guard-boats and officials. However, 
it was soon very evident that if they 
could not stop us, it was quite as 
much as their lives were worth not 
to be able to report correctly upon, 
who, and what we were; for just as 
we had put the belm hard down to 
escape one pair of boats, two others 
skilfully tumbled into the wash of 
our paddle-wheels, and the most ex- 
peditious short-hand writers at home 
could not have made their quills fly 
faster than did these Japanese in 
noting down facts that one of their 
party, who stood on tiptoe to peer 
into the ports, shouted out for their 
information. Next day we learnt 
that the spies had given a very ex- 
cellent account of H.M.S. Furious, 
and had only mi-sed one gun in the 
Hist of her armament. 

Past these impediments, and avoid- 
ing some sunken rocks which lie in 
the channel, we had time to observe 
that the ship appeared as if running 
up against the shores of Kiu-siu, 
which rose boldly ahead of us until 
they terminated in the now cloud- 
capped Peaks of Hi-kosan and 
Tarutagama. Was it that the Fo- 
rious was tired of buffeting the 
wide sea, and had determined, like 
the Bounty of Otaheitian fame, 
to place herself in one of the lovely 
nooks ahead? ‘No; the channel will 
show out presently ; the beautiful, but 
sadly notorious, island of Takaboko 
bars the view of the entrance to the 
inner harbour. 

Lonely, yet wicked Takaboko — 
better known as the “ Papenberg "— 
how calm and smiling it looked 
down upon our wooden home as we 
swept past, almost touching it! It 
so peaceful, so full of repese—we all 
throb and noise, routine and for- 
mality! There, in that pretty nook, 
we should, we felt assuredly, find 
that rest, that peace which all men 
crave for, but so seldom find! “A 
battery in amongst those trees! sir,” 
said the shrill voice of the signal 
midshipman, and “four brass guns 
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jn it.” Brass guns and batteries in 
such an Eden! what barbarism! We 
thought with a sigh of an equally 
barbarous act perpetrated by those 
gallant Frenchmen who had planted 
Vauban batteries among the bread- 
fruit and palm-trees of sweet Ota- 
heite—the only spot we ever saw 
that excelled the scene of beauty 
which now surrounded us. 

Beautiful Papenberg! Yet, if bis- 
tory spoke true, deeds horrid enough 
for it to have been for ever blighted 
by God’s wrath had been perpetrated 
there during the persecutions of the 
Christians in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was the Golgotha of the 
many martyrs to the Roman Catholic 
faith. There by day and by night 
its steep cliffs had rung with the 
agonised shriek of strong men, or 
the wail of women and children, 
launched to rest, after torture, in the 
deep waters around the island. If 
Jesuit records are to be believed, the 
fortitude and virtue exhibited by 
their Japanese converts in those 
sad hours of afiliction, Have not 
been excelled in any part of the 
world since religion gave another 
plea to man to destroy his fellow- 
creature; and may it not be that 
the beauty with which nature now 
adorns that rock of sorrows, is her 
halo of glory around a spot ren- 
dered holy by the sufferings, doubt- 
less, of many that were brave and 
good? Yes! let us think go, 
and forget the envy, hatred, and 
malice which once raged rampant 
upon that spot. Let us forget it, and 
try to be as unconscious of its past 
history as is that Japanese Hebe 
who stands on the pathway up the 
face of the Papenberg, and stares at 
the frigate sweeping past under her 
feet, unconscious of all the .admira- 
tion and all the telescopes which are 
directed at her. Gentle heathen! of 
course she is perfectly ignorant of all 
the compliments her grace and neat- 
ness are calling forth; but she puts 
up her hand and rearranges the bril- 
liant red flowers hidden in her mass 
of jetty hair. Yes! she laughs, and, 
throwing her head aside archly, dis- 
plays such a glittering set of white 
teeth! That angel of the Papenberg 
redeems all the blemishes we might 
have seen in it; and, like the lovely 
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daughter in the legend of an Ogre’s 
castle, shall she not perfectly recon- 
cile all trae knights to the crimes of 
the remorseless giants who of. old 
held their sway there? 

“ Hard a-starboard, sir!” exclaims 
our Palinurus; and, as the spokes of 
the wheel fly round, the ship turns 
sharply into the fine channel of water 
leading up to Nangasaki. That city 
faced us, spread round the base of a 
hill at the farther end of the harbour, 
and having immediately in front of 
it a rude collection of hybrid Karo 
pean houses with a flagstaff. This 
we at once recognised as Decima, 
an artificial island adjoining the city 
of Nangasaki, whereon the Japanese 
had held the Dutchmen voluntary 
prisoners ever since the expulsion of 
the Portuguese in 1613. The poor 
Dutchmen endured insult, restraint, 
and contumely, rather than | forego 
certain advantages in carrying out 
Japanese copper and retailing it to 
Europeans at an enormous profit. 
Long-suffering and enduring vendors 
of strong Dutch cheese, Zealand but- 
ter, and pleasant schnapps! relief 
came at last; the Dame Partingtons 
at home trundled their mops in the 
face of Holy Mother “ Russia,” when 
she felt her mission called her to 
trounce the Turk and take Constan- 
tinople. The Japanese Emperor was 
astonished to find the belligerente 
playing a game of hide-and-seek in 
his many bays and harbours, and 
wisely concluded that the orthodox 
old lady of Moscow, whose dominions 
approached suspiciously close to Ja- 
pan, might one day think it as 
Christian-like to rob a Buddhist as a 
Mohammedan neighbour. He has 
very wisely departed from the an- 
cient laws of his realm, and has 
sought for aid and protection where, 
strangely enough, he can find them, in 
the friendship of four or five nations 
who cordially dislike and are jealous 
of each other. But a truce to poli- 
tics for a time—the ambition of men 
or nations, the crimes of the Christian 
and heathen, may be studied else- 
where. Let us satisfy ourselves with 
simply inhaling healthful pleasure 
from the contemplation of the loveli- 
ness nature has spread over every 
inch of the harbour of Nangasaki. 

A long fiord of blue water stretches 
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two miles inland between sloping 
hills which spring from the sea with 
a bold, rocky escarpment, and then 
roll gently back, rising to an altitude 
of a thousand feet or so ; and these are 
overlooked by still more lofty giants, 
—every mountain-side covered with 
all that can gladden a landscape, and 
down every ravine gladsome streams 
rushing on to the sea. Here a vil- 
lage, there a quaint bark anchored in 
sandy cove; now an official abode 
with square-cut terrace and upright 
fence, so properly stiff, starched, and 
queer, you felt sure you had only to 
knock and that one of the Barnacles 
of society would appear; then nes- 
tling in the midst of green trees and 
flowery gardens, were the prettiest 
chalets seen out of Switzerland ; 
children, with no clothes at all, roll- 
ing on the grass, or tumbling in and 
out of the water; whilst their re- 
spected parents, with but few habili- 
ments to incommode them, gravely 
waved their fans, or sat gazing upon 
the newly arrived vessels. Oh! it 


was a goodly sight; but we were all 


in the mood to be pleased ; and had 
the sky been less clear, the air less 
bracing, and the climate as bad as 
that of China, we should assuredly 
still have admired it. 

In former days, a chain of guard- 
boats used to extend across the gate 
of this Japanese paradise. One of 
our men-of-war, during the Russian 
war, nearly paddled over them; and 
we, too, it had been determined, were 
not to be stopped by them. The 
Japanese officers of the present day 
are far wiser in their generation than 
those who, when the frigate of Cap- 
tain Sir Israel Pellew forced her way 
into the harbour during the French 
war, disembowelled themselves ra- 
ther than survive the disgrace of such 
an act. We found all the boats care- 
fully removed and made fast in by 
the shore. One officer, more anxious 
than the rest to do his duty, or, 
Asiatic like, desirous of ascertaining 
to what length he might go, stood 
up in his boat as we came abreast 
of him, and mildly gesticulated with 
his fan (the everlasting emblem of 
office in Japan) for us to go back 
again! We would fain not have seen 
it; but of course the officious sig- 
nalman immediately reported that 
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there was a Japanese officer waving, 
A spy-glass was brought steadily to 
bear on him; the wretch was about 
fifty yards off; the action of the fan 
became at once less violent, then ir- 
regular, as if the waver of the fan 
was in a dilemma; then a spasmodic 
jerk; the glass was kept steadily on 
the wretch (we fearing lest the ambas- 
sador should see him and cry halt!) 
—there was a pause, another flutter 
—hurrah ! he shut up his fan, and re- 
tired under his awning, beaten. He 
had only to perform Haki-kari or 
disembowelment, and we might pro- 
ceed, giving the officious signalman 
orders not to make nonsensical re- 
ports of every Japanese who chose to 
fan himself! 

We soon anchored off Nangasaki, 
close to a gallant bark from Holland 
—just such a ship as should always 
sail from stout Amsterdam; none 
of your fly-away newfangled vessels, 
lean as a greyhound, and quite as 
fast—but full, round, ‘and frau-like— 
exactly the craft, in short, that a ves- 
sel rejoicing in the name of the 
Zeevaart ought to be. Beside her 
rode gaily, at her anchors—which, 
with every disposition to be gal 
lant to ships and ladies, we cannot 
say the Zeevaart did—a Japanese 
screw schooner, under the simple 
imperial flag, a red ball on a white 
ground. She had been purchased 
from the Datch, for some fabulous 
sum in copper bars, unless rumour 
belied the honest burghers of De- 
cima; and all her officers and men 
were natives, from the engineer to 
the captain; and, from what we 
saw of their exercises aloft, and what 
we heard from their Dutch /naval 
instructors, our impression was very 
favourable to the ‘prospect of the 
Japanese shortly being again the 
able and skilful seamen they were 
three centuries ago, when they used 
to navigate their frail native craft as 
far as the ports of Indostan. 

An hour passed—no officials came 
near us. The native boats, before 
alluded to, had followed the ship, 
and now hung listlessly about her. 
The officers in them were evidently 
very inquisitive; but as we did not 
invite their approach, they still kept 
aloof. The Dutchmen on_ shore 
seemed equally shy. Some half-dozen 
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sailors, in red shirts, lolled about the 
landing-place of Decima; but Decima 
made no other sign of vitality, and 
smoke rose as steadily from the 
Dutch skipper’s pipe as he leant over 
the rail of his argosy and peered at 
us, as it would have done in the 
sleepiest landscape in watery Hol- 
Jand. It suddenly struck us that 
Decima had gone to bed, and that 
here, as in Batavia, the community 
dine about noon, and after dinner all 
the Mynheers, Fraus, and Frauleins 
retire to rest, rising from their second 
sleep about four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon. We were, we. soon ascer- 
tained, right in our suspicions; but 
an officer was remorselessly sent on 
shore, to stir up the sleeping burghers 
of Decima with the information of 
the arrival of his Excellency the 
British Ambassador. 

There was soon a general flurry, 
for the Japanese appeared to have 
been waiting for their Dutch friends 
to awake, to inquire if we might 
be visited. Japanese officials, with 
pockets full of paper, pens, and ink, 
hurried off—jolly good-natured-look- 


ing fellows, always ready to laugh, 
and in appearance resembling more 
the Kanaka races of the South-Sea 
Islands than the Chinese we had left 


behind us. Their dress, in some 
respects, was Chinese, and their lan- 
guage sounding very like a composi- 
tion of the discordancy of that most 
discordant of languages, and the soft 
liquid sounds of the Kanaka tongue. 
Bat how they interrogated us !—what 
was the ship’s name, our name, the 
Ambassador’s titles — everybody’s 
name and age—everybody’s rank and 
business—what did we want—whi- 
ther were were going—whence did we 
come—how many ships were coming 
—where was our Admiral? Indeed, 
a@ Russian customhouse agent, or a 
British census paper, could not have 
put more astounding questions, whi- 
ther in number or nature, than did 
these Nangasaki reporters. We were 
as patient as naval officers, or angels, 
may usually be supposed to be under 
such circumstances ; — answered all 
their questions—allowed them to see, 
touch, smell, and hear everything, 
except the British Ambassador, who 
was in his cabin ;—and then dismissed 
them with a glass of sherry and a 
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biscuit. The captain and _first-lieu- 
tenant had hardly congratulated 
themselves that at apy rate, that 
portion of the pleasure of visiting 
Japan was over, when another boat- 
fal of reporters arrived, tumbled ‘up 
the ladder, were very well-behaved, but 
asked exactly the same questions, and 
went exactly through the same farce as 
the first party had done. They were, 
we learnt, duplicate reporters, whose 
statements served to check and cor- 
rect those of the first set of inquirers. 
Directly they left us, a two-sworded 
official arrived—-two. swords in Ja- 
pan, like two epaulettes in Europe, 
indicate an officer of some stand- 
ing. He introduced himself through 
a Japanese interpreter, who spoke 
English remarkably well, as “a chief 
officer,” who had an official commu- 
nication to make. Would he sit 
down—would he be pleased to un- 
bosom himself—could he not see the 
ambassador? Impossible! What! 
“a chief officer” communicate with 
an ambassador! We were truly hor- 
rified. The chief officer must be 
simply insane; did he couple the 
representative of her majesty of 
Great , Britain with some superin- 
tendent of trade? The chief officer 
apologised; he was very properly 
shocked at the proposition that he 
had made; he saw his error, and, 
what was more to our purpose, the 
Ambassador assumed a size and im- 
portance. in his eyes which it would 
have been difficult to have realised. 
The “chief officer” then put his 
questions — Did Lord Elgin intend 
to call upon the Governor of Nan- 
kasaki? No; he had not time to 
do so. Did he expect the Governor 
to wait upon him? The -Governor 
could please himself —the Ambassa 
dor would receive him if he came. 
If the Lieutenant-Governor called on 
Lord Elgin, would his Excellency 
receive him? Yes. —This was all 
the chief officer had to say; his 
mission was a special one; he begged 
to wish us good-morning, merely 
adding that the Governor of Nanga- 
saki hoped the Ambassador would 
kindly accept a small present which 
would shortly be sent. The present 
arrived shortly afterwards— a stout 
cob-built pig of three hundred weight; 
and such a quantity of pumpkins! 
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It looked at first very like a joke; 
indeed, the infernal music of an 
animal never seen alive on board a 
man-of war, added to the comicality 
of the affair; but the fact is, that 
the Japanese are a sober-minded, 
thrifty people, and nothing evinces 
it better than the following interest- 
ing custom, followed in this as in all 
other cases:—Whenever a Japanese 
makes a present, whatever the rank 
of the parties or the value of the gift 
may be, the donor encloses in an 
envelope, bearing his name and com- 
pliments, a small piece of dried salt 
fish, emblematical of the poverty of 
their ancestors, and of the thrift 
whereby their present affluence has 
been attained; and this is often 
wrapped in a piece of paper, on which 
is written the following favourite 
sentence, “ Happy those who never 
depart from the wisdom of their an- 
cestors,"—a Confucian as well as 
protectionist doctrine, the wide- 
spread faith in which, in this re- 
mote part of the world, may be pos- 
sibly confirmatory and consolatory 
to some at home who will not believe 
that free trade and repeal of corn- 
laws can be beneficial to their country. 
After this little episode of pig, pump- 
kin, and salt-fish, the Dutch gentlemen 
belonging to the factory turned up. 
The secretary of the Datch superin- 
tendent of trade came, accompanied 
by two naval officers, instructors 
lent by the government of Holland, 
to teach the Japanese the arts of 
navigation, gunnery, and nautical 
science generally. The former had 
to explain that the superintendent, 
Mr. Donker Curtius, was absent on 
public business, and the latter told 
us that their senior officer or com- 
mandant was sick; but they had a 
good deal of interesting information 
to give, which was to the following 
effect: — The superintendent of the 
factory, Mr. Donker Curtius, bad 
been in Jeddo during the past six 
months, as well as Mr. Harris, the 
American consul-general from Si- 
moda, a port on the opposite coast 
of Japan. Alarmed by the rumours 
of the allied operations against 
China, the Japanese government 
was at first very fair spoken upon 
the subjects of granting a treaty to 
Holland and America, opening her 
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commerce and ports to them, ad- 
mitting free intercourse with the 
people, and practising religious toler- 
ation. At one time the 14th April 
had been agreed upon as the day 
for the final signatare of a treaty ; 
then it was postponed ; then ramours 
were spread of the priesthood, the 
spiritual emperor, and certain inde- 
pendent nobles, having opposed in- 
surmountable obstacles, to any con- 
cession. The Tai-koon, or Tempo- 
ral Emperor, as well as the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 
Prince of Bitsu, appeared well aware 
of the necessity for some arrange- 
ment being made to pacify the Euro- 
peans ; but they doubtless delayed as 
long as they could, to see the issue 
of our efforts to open up China be- 
fore they yielded themselves; and 
at last, although always most kindly 
treated and generously lodged, Mr. 
Curtius and Mr. Harris found it 
necessary to return to their respec 
tive posts, as empty-handed as they 
went. Mr. Harris, having but a short 
distance to go, was doubtless by this 
time in Simoda, but Mr. Donker 
Curtius, when last heard of, was 
still on the road, and could not ar- 
five for a week or so. This news, 
at the first glance, looked unpro- 
mising ; but there was this one point 
very certain, that if the Japanese 
intended to be guided as to their 
future policy by the concessions Eng- 
land and France should wring from 
China, we could show that the Court 
of Pekin had yielded all, and more 
than was expected from them; and 
they, at any rate, were saved the 
humiliation of being the first to 
concede the point of the exclusion of 
strangers, &c. It seemed likely that 
the Americans would turn our ope 
rations to account, by working on 
the fears of the Japanese; for the 
United States Steamer Powhattan, 
bearing the flag of Flag- officer 
Tattnal, had gone direct from the 
Gulf of Pecheli to Nangasaki, bear- 
ing the news of our success, and 
spreading tales of our numbers and 
intentions, which caused no small 
alarm amongst a people who for 
twelve months had been kept in 8 
state of excitement by rumours of 
our doings in their neighbourhood. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Guy Darrell’s views in the invitation to Waife. 


Lionet had but inadequately re- 
presented, for he could but imper- 
fectly comprehend, the profound im- 
pression made upon Guy Darrell by 
George Morley’s disclosures. Him- 
self so capable of selfsacrifice, Dar- 
rell was the man above all others to 
regard with an admiring reverence, 
which partook of awe, a self-immo- 
lation that seemed almost above 
humanity—to him who set so lofty 
an estimate on good name and fair 
repnte. He had not only willingly 
permitted, but even urged Lionel 


to repair to Waife, and persuade 


the old man to come to Fawley. 
With Waife he was prepared to enter 
into the full discussion of Sophy’s 
alleged parentage. But apart even 
from considerations that touched a 
cause of perplexity which disquieted 


himself, Darrell was eager to see and’ 


to show homage to the sufferer, in 
whom he recognised a hero’s dignity. 
And if he had sent by Lionel no let- 
ter from himself to Waife, it was 
only because, in the exqnuisite deli- 
cacy of feeling that belonged to him 
when his best emotions were aroused, 
he felt it just that the whole merit, 
and the whole delight of reparation 
to the wrongs of William Losely, 
should, without direct interposition 
of his own, be left exclusively to 
Charles Hanghton’s son. Thas far 
it will be acknowledged that Guy 
Darrell was not one of those men 
who, once warmed to magnanimous 
impulse, arg cooled by a thrifty pru- 
dence when action grows out of the 
impulse. Guy Darrell could not be 
generous by drachm and_acruple. 
Not apt to say, “I apologise,”—slow 
to say, “I repent ;”’ very—very— 
very slow indeed to say, “1 forgive;” 
yet let him once say, “I repent,” 


“T apologise,” or “I forgive,” and it 
was said with his whole heart and 
soul, 

But it must not be supposed that, 
in authorising Lionel to undertake 
the embassy to Waife, or in the 
anticipation of what might pass 
between Waife and himself should 
the former consent to revisit the 
old house from which he had been 
so scornfully driven, Darrell had 
altered, or dreamed of altering, 
one iota of his resolves against an 
union between Lionel and Sophy. 
True, Lionel had induced him to say, 
‘“Could it be indisputably proved 
that no drop of Jasper Losely’s 
blood were in this girl's veins—that 
she were the lawful child of honest 
parents, however humble—my right 
to stand between her and yourself 
would cease.” But a lawyer's ex- 
perience is less credulous than a 
lover’s hope. And to Darrell’s judg- 
ment it was wholly improbable that 
any honest parents, however humble, 
should have yielded their child to a 
knave like Jasper, while it was so 
probable that his own persuasion was 
well founded, and that she was Jas- 
per’s daughter, though not Matilda’s. 

The winter evening had closed. 
George and Darrell were conversing 
in the library ; the theme, of course, 
was Waife; and Darrell listened with 
vivid interest to George’s graphic 
accounts of the old man’s gentle 
playfal hamour—with its vague de- 
sultory under-currents of poetic fancy 
or subtle wisdom. But when George 
turned to speak of Sophy’s endear- 
ing, lovely nature, and, though cau- 
tiously, to intimate an appeal on her 
behalf to Darrell’s sense of duty, or 
susceptibility to kindly emotions, the 
proud man’s brow became knit, and 
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his stately air evinced displeasure. 
Fortunately, just at a moment when 
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disposed to esteem each other, they 
heard the sound of wheels on the 


farther words might have led to a frosty ground—the shrill bell at the 


permanent coldness between men so 


porch-door. 


CHAPTER V. 


The vagabond received in the manor-house at Fawley. 


Very lamely, very feebly, declin- 
ing Lionel’s arm, but leaning heavily 
on his crutch-stick, Waife crossed 
the threshold of the manor-house. 
George sprang forward to welcome 
him. The old man looked on the 
preacher’s face with a kind of wan- 
dering uncertainty in his eye, and 
George saw that his cheek was very 
much flushed. He limped on through 
the hall, still leaning on his stati, 
George and Lionel at either side. 
A pace or two, and there stood Dar- 
rell! Did he, the host, not spring 
forward to ofier an arm, to anal 
an hand? No, such greeting in Dar- 
rell would have been but vulgar 
courtesy. As the old man’s eye 
rested on him, the superb gentleman 
bowed low—bowed as we bow to 
kings ! 

They entered the library. Darrell 
made a sign to George and Lionel. 
They understood the sign, and left 
visitor and host alone. 

Lionel drew George into the quaint 
old dining-hall. ‘I am very uneasy 
about our dear friend,” he said, in 
azitated accents. “I fear that I have 
had too little consideration for his 
years and his sensitive nature, and 
that, what with the excitement of the 
conversation that passed between us, 
and the fatigue of the journey, hia 
nerves have broken down. We were 
not half-way on the road, and as we 
had the railway carriage to ourselves, 
I was talking to him with imprudent 
earnestness, when he began to trem- 
ble all over, and went into an hysteri- 
cal paroxyem of mingled tears and 
laughter. I wished to stop at the 
next station, but he was not long re- 
covering, and insisted on coming on. 
Still, as we approached Fawley, after 
muttering to himself, as far as I 
could catch his words, incoherently, 
he sank into a heavy state of leth- 
argy or stupor, resting his head on 





my shoulder. It was with difficulty 
I roused him when he entered the 
park.” 

“ Poor old man,” said George feel- 
ingly; “no doubt the quick succes- 
sion of emotions through which he 
has lately passed has overcome him 
for the time. But the worst is now 
past. His interview with Darrell 
must cheer his heart and soothe his 
spirits ; and that interview over, we 
must give him all repose and nurs- 
ing. But tell me what passed he- 
tween you—if he was very indignant 
that I could not suffer men like you 
and my uncle Alban, and Gay Dar- 
rell, to believe him a picklock and a 
thief.” 

Lionel began his narrative, but 
had not proceeded far in it before 
Darrell’s voice was heard shouting 
loud and the library bell rang vio- 
lently. 

They hurried into the library, and 
Lionel’s fears were verified. Waife 
was in strong convulsions; and as 
these gradually ceased, and he rested 
without struggle, half on the floor, 
half in Darrell's arms, he was evi- 
dently unconscious of all around him. 
His eye was open, but fixed in o 
glassy stare. The servants thronged 
into the room; one was despatched 
instantly to summon the nearest me- 
dical practitioner. “Help me— 
George — Lionel,” said Darrell, “ to 
bear him up-stairs. Mills, light us,” 
When they reached the landingplace, 
Millis asked, ‘*‘ Which room, sir ?” 

Darrell hesitated an instant, then 
his grey eye lit into its dark fire. 
“My father’s room—he shf@ll rest on 
my father’s bed.” 

When the surgeon arrived, he de- 
clared Waife to be in imminent dan- 
ger—pressure on the brain. He pre- 
scribed prompt and vigorous reme- 
dies, which had indeed before the 
surgeon’s arrival suggested them- 
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elves to, and been partly commenc- 
ed by, Darrell, who had gone through 
too many varieties of experience to 
be unversed in the rudiments of 
leechcraft. “If I were in my guest’s 
state,” asked Darrell of the practi- 
tioner, “ what would you do?” 

“Telegraph instantly for Dr. F—.” 

“Lionel— you hear? Take my 
own horse—he will carry you like 
the wind. Off to ** **; it is the 
nearest telegraph station.” 

Darrell did not stir from Waife’s 
bedside all that anxious night. Dr. 
F—— did not arrive till morning. 
He approved of all that had been 
done, but nevertheless altered the 
treatment; and after staying some 
hours, said to Darrell, “I am com- 
pelled to leave you for the present 
nor could I be of use in staying. I 
have given all the aid in my power 
to Nature—we must leave the rest to 
Nature herself. That fever — those 
fierce throes and spasms —are but 
Nature’s efforts to cast off the grasp 
of the enemy we do not see. It now 
depends on what degree of rallying 
power be left to the patient. For- 
tunately his frame is robust, yet 
not plethoric. Do you know his 
habits ?” 

“T know,” answered George,— 
“most temperate, most innocent.” 

“Then, with constant care, minute 
attention to my directions, he may 
recover.” 

“If care and attention can save 
my guest’s life, he shall not die,” said 
Darrell. 

The physician looked at the speak- 
er’s pale face and compressed lips. 
“ Bot, Mr. Darrell, I must not have 
you on my hands too. You must 
not be out of your bed again to- 
night.” 

“Oertainly not,” said George. “I 
shall watch alone.” 

“No,” cried Lionel, “that is my 
post too.” 

“Pooh !” said Darrell ; “young 
men so far from Death are not such 
watchful sentinels against his stroke 
as men of my years, who have seen 
him in all aspects; and, moreover, 
base indeed is the host who de 


rerts his own guest’s sick-chamber. 
Fear not for me, doctor; no man 
needs sleep less than I do.” 

Dr. F- 





slid his hand on Darrell’s 
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pulse. ‘ Irregular—quick ; but what 
vitality! what power!—a young 
man’s pulse. Mr. Darrell, many years 
for your country’s service are yet in 
these lusty beats.” 

Darrell breathed his chronic sigh, 
and turning back to Waife’s bedside, 
said, ‘‘ When will you come again?” 

“ The day after to-morrow.” 

When the doctor returned, Waife 
was out of immediate danger. Na- 
ture, fortified by the “ temperate, 
innocent habits” which husband up 
her powers, had dislodged, at least 
for a time, her enemy; but the attack 
was followed by extreme debility, 
It was clear that for days, perhaps 
even weeks to come, the vagrant 
must remain a prisoner under Dar- 
rell’s roof-tree. 

Lionel had been too mindfal of 
Sophy’s anxiety to neglect writing to 
Lady Montfort the day after Waife’s 
seizure, But he could not find the 
heart to state the old man’s danger; 
and with the sanguine tendencies of 
his young nature, even when at the 
worst he clung to belief in the best. 
He refrained from any separate and 
private communication of Waife’s 
state to Lady Montfort, lest the sad- 
ness it would not fail to occasion her 
should be perceptible to Sophy, and 
lead her to divine the cause. So he 
contented himself with saying that 
Waife had accompanied him to Mr, 
Darrell’s, and would be detained 
there, treated with all kindness and 
honour, for some days. 

Sophy’s mind was relieved by this 
intelligence, but it filled her with 
wonder and conjecture. That Waife, 
who had so pertinaciously refused to 
break bread as a guest under any 
man’s roof-tree, should be for days 
receiving the hospitality of Lionel 
Haughton’s wealthy apd powerful 
kinsman, was indeed mysterious. But 
whatever brought Waife and Lionel 
thus in confidential intercourse, could 
not but renew yet more vividly the 
hopes she had been endeavouring of 
late to stifle. And combining to- 
gether many desultory remembrances 
of words escaped unawares from 
Lionel, from Lady Montfort,’ from 
Waife himself, the truth (of which 
her native acuteness bad before ad- 
mitted glimpses) grew almost clear 
to her. Was not Mr. Darreil that re- 
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lation to her lost mother upon whom 
she had claims not hitherto conceded ? 
Lionel and Waife both with that re- 
lation now! Surely the clouds that 
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had rested on her future were admit- 
ting the sun through their opening 
rents—and she blushed as she caught 
its ray. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Individual concessions are like political; when you once begin, there is no saying 
where you will stop. 


Waife’s first words on recovering 
consciousness were given to thoughts 
of Sophy. He had promised her to 
return, at farthest, the next day; 
she would be so uneasy —he must 
get up—he must go at once. When 
he found his strength would not 
suffer him to rise, he shed tears. It 
was only very gradually, and at in- 
tervals, that he became acquainted 
with the length and severity of his 
attack, or fully sensible that he was 
in Darrell’s house; that that form, 
of which he had retained vague, 
dreamy reminiscences, hanging over 
his pillow, wiping his brow, and 
soothing him with the sweetest tones 
of the sweet human voice—that that 
form, so genial, so brotherlike, was 
the man who had once commanded 
him not to sully with his presence a 
stainless home. 

All that had passed within the last 
few days was finally made clear to 
him in a short, unwitnessed, touching 
conversation with his host; after 
which, however, he became gradually 
worse; his mind remaining clear, 
but extremely dejected; his bodily 
strength evidently sinking. Dr. F 
was again summoned in haste. That 
great physician was, as every great 
physician should be, a profound phi- 
losopher, though with a familiar ease 
of manner, and a light off-hand vein 
of talk, which made the philosophy 
less sensible to the taste than any 
other ingredient in his pharmaco- 
peeia. ‘Torning everybody else out 
of the room, he examined his patient 
alone—sounded the old man’s vital 
organs, gwith ear and with stetho- 
scope — talked to him now on his 
feelings, now on the news of the day, 
and then stepped out to Darrell. 


“Something on the heart, my 
dear sir; I can’t get at it; per- 
haps you can. Take off that some- 
thing, and the springs will react, 
and my patient will soon recover. 
All about him sound as a rock — 
but the heart; that has been hor. 
ribly worried; something worries it 
now. His heart may be seen in his 
eye. Watch his eye; it is miss 
ing some face it is accustomed to 
see.” 


Darrell changed colour. He stole 


back into Waife’s room, and took 
the old man’s hand. Waife returned 
the pressure, and said, ‘‘I was just 


praying for you—and—and—I am 
sinking fast. Do not let me die, sir, 
without wishing poor Sophy a last 
good-by !” 

Darrell passed back to the land- 
ing-place, where George and Lionel 
were standing, while Dr. F—— was 
snatching a hasty refreshment in the 
library before his return to town. 
Darrell laid his band on Lionel’s 
shoulder. “ Lionel, you must go back 
to London with Dr. F I cannot 
keep you here longer. I want your 
room.” 

“ Sir,” said Lionel, aghast, “ while 
Waife is still so ili! You cannot be 
thus unkind.” 

“ Jnconsiderate egotist! would you 
deprive the old man of a presence 
dearer to him than yours? George, 
you will go too; but you will return. 
You told me yesterday that your 
wife was in London for a few days; 
entreat her to accompany you hither; 
entreat her to bring with her the 
poor, young lady whom my guest 
pines to see at his bedside—the face 
that his eye misses.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Sophy, Darrell, and the Flute-player. 


Sophy is come. She has crossed 
that inexorable threshold. She is a 
guest in the house which rejects her 
as a daughter. She has been there 
some days. Waife revived at the 
first sight of her tender face. He has 
left his bed; can move for some hoars 
a-day into an adjoining chamber, 
which has been hastily arranged for 
his private sitting-room; and can 
walk its floor with a step that grows 
daily firmer in the delight of leaning 
on Sophy’s arm. 

Since the girl’s arrival, Darrell has 
relaxed his watch over the patient. 
He never now enters his guest’s 
apartment without previous notice; 
and, by that incommunicable in- 
stinct which passes in households 
between one silent breast and an- 
other, as by a law equally strong 
to attract or repel— here draw- 
ing together, th keeping apart— 


though no rule in either case has been 
laid down ;—by virtue, I say of that 
strange intelligence, Sophy is not in 
the old man’s room when Darrell 


enters. Rarely in the twenty-four 
hours do the host and the fair young 
guest encounter. But Darrell is a 
quick and keen observer. He has 
seen enough of Sophy to be sensible 
of her charm—to penetrate into her 
simple, natural loveliness of character 
—to feel a deep interest in her, and 
a still deeper pity for Lionel. Seclud- 
ing himself as much as possible in 
his private room, or in his leafless 
woods, his reveries increase in gloom. 
Nothing unbends his moody brow like 
Fairthorn’s flute or Fairthorn’s fami- 
liar converse. 

It has been said before that Fair- 
thorn knew his secrets. Fairthorn 
had idolised Caroline Lyndsay. Fair- 
thorn was the only being in the world 
to whom Guy Darrell could speak of 
Caroline Lyndsay—to whom he could 
own the unconquerable but unfor- 
giving love which had twice driven 
him from the social world. Even 
to Fairthorn, of course, all could not 
be told. Darrell could not speak of 
the letter he had received at Malta, 
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Darrell prepares a surprise for Waife. 


nor of Caroline’s visit to him at Faw- 
ley; for to do so, even to Fairthorn, 
was like a treason to the dignity of 
the Beloved. And Guy Darrell might 
rail at her inconstancy—her heart- 
lessness; but to boast that she had 
lowered herself by the proffers that 
were dictated by repentance, Guy 
Darrell could not do that ;—he was 
a gentleman. Still there was much 
left to say. He could own that he 
thought she would now accept his 
hand; and when Fairthorn looked 
happy at that thought, and hinted at 
excuses for her former fickleness, it 
was a great relief to Darrell to fly 
into a rage; but if the flute-player 
meanly turned round and became 
himself Caroline’s accuser, then poor 
Fairthorn was indeed frightened, for 
Darrell’s trembling lip or melancholy 
manner overwhelmed the assailant 
with self-reproach, and sent him 
sidelong into one of his hidden 
coverts. 

Bat at this moment Fairthorn was 
a support to him under other trials 
—Fairthorn, who respects as he does, 
as no one else ever can, the sanctity 
of the Darrell line—who would shrink 
like himself from the thought that 
the danghter of Jasper Losely, and 
in all probability not a daughter of 
Matilda Darrell, should ever be mis- 
tress of that ancestral hall, lowly and 
obscure and mouldering though it be 
—and that the child of a sharper, a 
thief, a midnight assassin, should 
carry'on the lineage of knights and 
warriors in whose stainless scutcheons, 
on many a Gothic tomb or over the 
portals of ruined castles, was impaled 
the heraldry of Brides sprung from 
the loins of Lion Kings! Darrell, 
then, doing full justice to all Sophy’s 
beauty and grace, purity and. good- 
ness, was more and more tortured by 
the conviction that ‘she could never 
be wife to the man on whom, for 
want of all nearer kindred; would 
devolve the heritage of the Darrell 
name. 

On the other hand, Sophy’s feelings 
towards her host were almost equally 
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painfal and embittered. The tender- 
ness and reverence that he had showed 
to her beloved grandfather, the affect- 
ing gratitude with which Waife spoke 
of him, necessarily deepened her pre 
possessions in his favour as Lionel’s 
kinsman; and though she saw him 
so sparingly, still, when they did 
meet, she had no right to complain 
of his manner. It might be distant, 
taciturn; but it was gentle, courteous 
—the manner which might be ex- 
pected, in a host of secluded habits, 
to a young guest from whose sym- 
pathies he was removed by years, but 
to whose comforts he was unobtru- 
sively considerate — whose wishes 
were delicately forestalled. Yet was 
this all that her imagination had 
dared to picture on entering those 
grey walls? Where was the evidence 
of the relationship of which she had 
dreamed ?—where a single sign that 
she was more in that house than a 
mere guest ?—where, alas! a token 
that even Lionel had named her to 
his kinsman, and that for Lionel’s 
sake that kinsman bade her welcome? 


And Lionel too—gone the very day 


before she arrived! That she learned 
incidentally from the servant who 
showed her into her room. Gone, 
and not addressed a line to herself, 
though but to condole with her on 
her grandfather’s illness, or congra- 
tulate her that the illness had spared 
the life! She felt wounded to the 
ver” core, As Waife’s progressive 
restoration allowed her thoughts 
more to revert to so many causes for 
pain and perplexity, the mystery of 
all connected with her own and 
Waife’s sojourn under that roof baf- 
fled her attempts at conjecture. The 
old man did not volunteer explana- 
tions. Timidly she questioned him ; 
but his nerves yet were so unstrung, 
and her questions so evidently har- 
assed him, that she only once made 
that attempt to satisfy her own 
bewilderment, and smiled as if con- 
tented when he said, after a long 
pause, “Patience yet, my child; let 
me get a little stronger. You see 
Mr. Darrell will not suffer me to talk 
with him on matters that must be 
discussed with him before I go; and 
then—and then—Patience till then, 
Sophy.” 

Neither George nor his wife gave 
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her any clue to the inquiries that 
preyed upon her mind. The latter a 
kind, excellent woman, meekly de. 
voted to her husband, either was, or 
affected to be, in. ignorance of the 
causes that had led Waife to Fawley, 
save very generally that Darrell had 
once wronged hinm by an erring judg- 
ment, and had hastened to efface that 
wrong. And then she kissed Sophy 
fondly, and told her that brighter days 
were in store for the old man and 
herself. George said- with more 
authority—the authority of the priest 
—‘Ask no questions. Time that 
solves all riddles, is hurrying on, and 
Heaven directs its movements.” 

Her very heart was shut up, except 
where it could gush forth—nor even 
then with full tide — in letters to 
Lady Montfort. Caroline had heard 
from George’s wife, with intense 
emotion, that Sophy was summoned 
to Darrell’s house, the gravity of 
Waife’s illness being considerately 
suppressed. Lady Montfort could 
but suppose that Darrell’s convictions 
had been shaken — his resolutions 
softened; that he ggnght an excuse to 
see Sophy, and judge of her him- 
self. Under this impression, in part- 
ing with her young charge, Caroline 
besought Sophy to write to her con- 
stantly, and frankly. Sophy felt an in- 
expressible relief in this correspon- 
dence. But Lady Montfort in her 
replies was not more communicative 
than Waife or the Morleys, only she 
seemed more thoughtfully anxious 
that Sophy should devote herself to 
the task of propitiating her host's 
affections. She urged her to try and 
break through his reserve—see more 
of him; as if that were possible! 
And her letters were more filled with 
questions about Darrell, than even 
with admonitions and soothings to 
Sophy. The letters that arrived at 
Fawley were brought in a bag, which 
Darrell opened; but Sophy noticed 
that it was with a peculiar compression 
of lip, and a marked change of colour, 
that he had noticed the handwriting 
on Lady Montfort’s first letter to her, 
and that after the first time her letters 
were not enclosed in the bag, but came 
apart and were’ never again given to 
her by her host. 

Thus passed days in which Sophy’s 
time was spent chiefly in Waife’s 
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sick-room. But now he is regaining 
strength hourly. To his sitting-room 
comes George frequently to relieve 
Sophy’s watch. ‘There, once a-day, 
comes Guy Darrell, and what then 
passed between the two men none 
witnessed. In (these hours Waife in- 
sisted upon Sophy’s going forth for 
air and exercise. She is glad to 
steal out alone — steal down by the 
banks of the calm lake, or into the 
gloom of the mournful woods. Here 
she not unfrequently encounters 
Fairthorn, who, having taken more 
than ever to the flute, is driven more 
than ever to out-door rambles, for he 
has been cautioned not to indulge in 
his melodious resource within doors 
lest he disturb the patient. 

Fairthorn and Sephy thus made 
acquaintance, distant and shy at first 
on both sides; but it gradually be- 
came more frank and cordial. Fair- 
thorn had an object not altogether 
friendly in encouraging this intimacy. 
He thought, poor man, that he should 
be enabled to extract from Sophy 
some revelations “ef her early life, 
which would elucidate, not in favour 
of her asserted claims, the mystery 
that hung upon her parentage. But 
had Dick Fairthorn been the astut- 
est of diplomatists, in this hope he 
would have been equally disappointed. 
Sophy had nothing to communicate. 
Her ingenuousness utterly baffled the 
poor flute-player. Out of an inno- 
cent, unconscious kind of spite, on 
ceasing to pry into Sophy’s descent, 
he began to enlarge upon the dignity 
of Darrell’s. He inflicted on her the 
long-winded genealogical memoir, the 
recital of which had, on a previous 
occasion, so nearly driven Lionel 
Haughton from Fawley. He took 
her to see the antiquary’s grave; he 
spoke to her, as they stood there, of 
Darrell’s ambitious boyhood — his 
arid, laborious manhood—his deter- 
mination to restore the fallen line— 
the very vow he had made to the 
father he had so pityingly revered. 
He sought to impress on her the 
consciousness that she was the guest 
of one who belonged to a race with 
whom spotless honour was the all in 
all; and who had gone through life 
with bitter sorrows, but reverencing 
that race, and vindicating that hon- 
our: Fairthorn’s eye would tremble 
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—his eyes flash on her while he 
talked. She, poor child, could not 
divine why; but she felt that he was 
angry with her— speaking at her. 
In fact, Fairthorn’s prickly tongue 
was on the barbed point of exclaim- 
ing, “And how dare you foist your- 
self into this unsullied lineage !—how 
dare you think that the dead would 
not turn in their graves, ere they 
would make room in the vault of 
the Darrells for the daughter of a 
J — Losely!” But though she 
could not conceive the musician’s 
covert meaning in these heraldic dis- 
courses, Sophy, with a justness of dis- 
crimination that must have been in- 
tuitive, separated from the more fan- 
tastic declamations of the grotesque 
genealogist that which was genuine 
and pathetic in the single image of 
the last descendant in a long and gra- 
dually falling race, lifting it up once 
more into power and note on toiling 
shoulders, and standing on the verge 
of age, with the melancholy conscious- 
ness that the effort was successful 
only for his fleeting life ; that, with 
all his gold, withgall his fame, 
the hope which had achieved alike 
the gold and the fame was a lying 
mockery, and that name and race 
would perish with himseli, when the 
earth yawned for him beside the an- 
tiquary’s grave. And these recitals 
made her conceive a more soit and 
tender interest in Guy Darrell than 
she had before admitted; they ac- 
counted for the mournfulness on his 
brow ; they lessened her involuntary 
awe of that stateliness of bearing, 
which before had only chilled her as 
the evidence of pride. 

While Fairthorn and Sophy thus 
matured acquaintance, Darrell and 
Waife were drawing closer and closer 
to each other. Certainly no one 
World be predisposed to suspect any 
congeniality of taste, intellect, experi- 
ence, or emotion, between two men 
whose lives had been so widely dif- 
férent—in whose faults or merits the 
ordinary observer would have seen 
nothing but antagonism and contrast. 
Unquestionably their characters were 
strikingly dissimilar, yet there was 
that in each which the other recog- 
nised as familiar to his own nature. 
Each had been the victim of his 
heart ; each had passed over 
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ip ay of self-sacrifice. Darrell 
ad offered up his youth—Waife his 
age ;—Darrell to a Father and the 
unrequiting Dead—Waife to a Son 
whose life had become his terror. To 
one man, NAME had been an idol ; to 
the other, name had been a weed cast 
away into the mire. To the one man, 
unjoyous, evanescent glory—to the 
other, a shame that had been borne 
with a sportive cheerfulness, dashed 
into sorrow only when the world’s 
contumely threatened to despoil A ffec- 
tion of its food. But there was some- 
think akin in their joint experience of 
earthly vanities ;—so little solace in 
worldly honours to the triumphant 
Orator—so little of misery to the va- 
grant Mime while his conscience mute- 
ly appealed to Heaven from the ver- 
dict of his kind. And as beneath all 
the levity and whim of the man reared 
and nurtured, and fitted by his char- 
acteristic tendencies, to view life 


through its humours, not through its 
passions, there still ran a deep under- 
current of grave and earnest intellect 
and feeling,—so too, amidst the se- 


verer and stateligr texture of the once 
ambitious, laborious mind which had 
conducted Darrell to renown—amidst 
all that gathered-up intensity of pas- 
sion, which admitted no comedy into 
Sorrow, and saw in Love but the as- 
pect of Fate—amidst all this lofty 
seriousness of soul, there was yet 
a vivid capacity of enjoyment — those 
fine sensibilities to the pleasurable 
sun-rays of life, which are consti- 
tutional to all Gxznius, no matter how 
grave its vocations. ‘T'rue, affliction 
at last may dull them, as it dulls all 
else that we took from Nature when 
she equipped us for life. Yet, in the 
mind of Darrell, affliction had shat- 
tered the things most gravely covet- 
ed, even more than it had marred its 
perceptive acknowledgment of the 
sympathies between fancies that 
move to smiles, and thoughts that 
bequeath solemn lessons, or melt to 
no idle tears. Had Darrell been 
placed amidst the circumstances that 
make happy the homes of earnest 
men, Darrell would have been mirth- 
fal; had Waife been placed amongst 
the circumstances that concentrate 
talent, and hedge round life with 
trained thicksets and belting laurels, 
Waife would have been grave. 
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It was not in the earlier confer. 
ences that took place in Waife’s 
apartment that the subject which 
had led the old man to Fawley wag 
brought into discussion. When 
Waife had sought to introduce it— 
when, after Sophy’s arrival, he had 
looked wistfully into Darrell’s face, 
striving to read there the impres- 
sion she had created, and unable to 
discover, had begun, with tremulous 
accents, to reopen the cause that 
weighed on him — Darrell stopped 
him at once. “Hush — not yet; 
remember that it was in the very 
moment you first broached this sor- 
rowful topic, on arriving here, and 
perceived how different the point 
of view from which we two must 
regard it, that your nerves gave way 
—your illness rushed on you. Wait, 
not only till you are stronger, but 
till we know each other better. This 
subject is one that it becomes us to 
treat with all the strength of our 
reason — with all the calm which 
either can impose upon the feelings 
that raffle judgment. At present, 
talk we of all matters except that 
which I promise you shall be fairly 
discussed at last.” 

Darrell found, however, that his 
most effective diversion from the 
subject connected with Sophy was 
through another channel in the old 
man’s affections, hopes, and fears. 
George Morley, in repeating the con- 
versation he had overheard between 
Waife and Jasper, had naturally, 
while clearing the father, somewhat 
softened the bravado and cynicism 
of the son’s language, and more than 
somewhat brightened the touches of 
natural feeling by which the bravado 
and cynicism had been alternated. 
And Darrell had sufficient magna- 
nimity to conquer the repugnance 
with which he approached a name 
associated with so many dark and 
hateful memories, and, avoiding as 
much as possible distinct reference 
to Jasper’s past life, to court a con- 
sultation on the chances of saving 
from the worst the life that yet re- 
mained. With whom else, indeed, 
than Jasper’s father could Darrell 
so properly and so unreservedly dis- 
cuss a matter in which their interest 
and their fear were in common ?— 
As though he were rendering some 
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compensation to Waife for the disap- 
ointment he would experience when 
Bophy’s claims came to be discussed 
—if he could assist in relieving the 
old man’s mind as to the ultimate 
fate of the son for whom he had made 
so grand a sacrifice, Darrell spoke 
to Waife somewhat in detail of the 
views. with which he had instructed 
Colonel Morley to find out and to 
treat with Jasper. He heard from 
the Colonel almost daily. Alban 
had not yet discovered Jasper, nor 
even succeeded in tracing Mrs. Crane! 
But an account of Jasper’s wild fare- 
well visit to that den of thieves, from 
which he had issued safe and trium- 
phant, had reached the ears of a 
detective employed by the Colonel, 
and on tolerably good terms with 
Cutts ; and it was no small comfort 
to know that Jasper had finally 
broken with those miscreant com- 
rades, and had never again been seen 
in their haunts. As Arabella had 
introduced herself to Alban by her 
former name, and neither he nor 
Darrell was acquainted with that 
she now bore, and as no questions 


on the subject could be put to Waife 
during the earlier stages of his ill- 
ness, SO it was several days before 
the Colonel had succeeded in tracing 


her out as Mrs. Crane of Podden 
Place—a discovery effected by a dis- 
tant relation to whom he had been 
referred at the famous school of which 
Arabella had been the pride, and 
who was no doubt the owner of those 
sheepskin account-books by which 
the poor grim woman had once vainly 
sought to bribe Jasper into honest 
work, But the house in Podden 
Place was shut up—not a soul in 
charge of it. The houses imme- 
diately adjoining it were tenantless. 
The Colonel learned, however, from 
a female servant in an opposite house, 
that several days ago she had seen 
a tall, powerful-looking man enter 
Mrs. Crane’s street-door ; that she 
had not seen him quit it ; that some 
evenings afterwards, as this servant 
was closing up the house in which 
she served, she had remarked a large 
private carriage driving away from 
Mrs. Crane’s door ; that it was too 
dark to see who were in the carriage, 
but she had noticed a woman whom 
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she felt fully sure was Mrs. Crane’s 
servant, Bridget Greggs, on the box 
beside the coachman. 

Alban had been to the agent em- 
ployed by Mrs. Crane in the letting 
of her houses, but had not there 
gained any information. The Col- 
onel believed that Mrs, Crane had 
succeeded in removing Jasper from 
London—had, perhaps, accompanied 
him abroad. If with her, at all 
events for the present he was safe 
from the stings of want, and with one 
who had sworn to save him from 
his own guilty self. If, however, 
still in England, Alban had no doubt, 
sooner or later, to hunt him up. 

Upon the whole, this conjectural 
information, though unsatisfactory, 
allayed much anxiety. Darrell made 
the most of it in his representations 
to Waife. And the old man, as we 
know, was not one hard to comfort, 
never quarrelling irrevocably with 
Hope. 

And now Waife is rapidly recover- 
ing. Darrell, after spending the 
greater part of several days, intent 
upon a kind of study from which he 
had been estranged for many years, 
takes to frequent absences for the 
whole day; goes up to London by 
the earliest train, comes back by the 
latest. George Morley also goes to 
London for a few hours. Darrell, 
on returning, does not allude to the 
business which took him to the 
metropolis ; neither does George, but 
the latter seems unusually animated 
and excited. At length, after one of 
these excursions, so foreign to his 
habits, he and George enter together 
the old man’s apartment not long 
before the early hour at which the 
convalescent retires to rest. Sophy 
was seated on the footstool at Waife’s 
knee, reading the Bible. to him, his 
hand resting lightly on her bended 
head. The sight touched both George 
and Darrell; but Darrell of the two 
was the more affected. What young, 
pure voice shall read to him the 
Book of Hope in the evening of 
lonely age? Sophy started in some 
confusion, and as, in quitting the 
room, she passed by Darrell, he took 
her hand gently, and scanned her 
features more deliberately, more ear- 
nestly than he had ever yet seemed 
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to do; then he sighed, and dropped 
the hand, murmuring, “ Pardon me.” 
Was he seeking to read in that fair 
face some likeness to the Darrell 
lineaments? If he had found it, 
what then? But when Sophy was 
gone, Darrell came straight to Waife 
with a cheerful brow—with a kin- 
dling eye. 

“ William Losely,” said he. 

“Waife, if you please, sir,” inter- 
rupted the old man. 

“William Losely,” repeated Dar- 
rell, “justice seeks to repair, so far 
as, alas! it now can, the wrongs in- 
flicted on the name of William Lose- 
ly. Your old friend Alban Morley 
supplying me with the notes he had 
made in the matter of your trial, I 
arranged the evidence they furnished. 
The Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment is one of my most intimate 
political friends—a man of humanity 
—of sense. I placed that evidence 
before him. I, George, and Mr. Har- 
topp, saw him after he had perused 
it——' 

“ My—son—Lizzy’s son!” 


“His secret will be kept. The 


question was not who committed 
the act for which you suffered, but 
whether you were clearly, incontest- 
ably, innocent of the act, and in 
pleading guilty, did but sublimely 


bear the penalty of another. There 
will be no new trial—there are none 
who would prosecute. I bring back 
to you the Queen’s free pardon under 
the Great Seal. I should explain to 
you that this form of the royal grace 
is so rarely given that it needed all 
the strength and affecting circum- 
stances of your peculiar case to jus- 
tify the Home Secretary in listening, 
not only to the interest I could bring 
to bear in your favour, but to his 
own humane inclinations. The par- 
don under the Great Seal differs from 
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an ordinary pardon. It purges the 
blood from the taint of felony—it 
remits all the civil disabilities which 
the mere expiry of a penal sentence 
does not remove. In short, as ap- 
plicable to your case, it becomes 
virtually a complete and formal at- 
testation of your innocence. Alban 
Morley will take care to apprise those 
of your old friends who may yet sur- 
vive, of that revocation of unjust 
obloquy, which this royal deed im- 
plies—Alban Morley, who would turn 
his back ona prince of the blood if 
but guilty of some jockey trick on 
the turf! Live henceforth openly, 
and in broad daylight if you please; 
and trust to us > secllag Soldier, 
the Lawyer, the Churchman—to give 
to this paper that value which your 
Sovereign’s advisers intend it to re- 
ceive.” 

‘“‘ Your hand now, dear old friend !” 
cried George. “You remember I 
commanded you once to take mine 
as man and gentleman—as man and 
gentleman, now honour me with 
yours.” 

“Ts it possible ?” faltered Waife, 
one hand in George’s, the other ex- 
tended in imploring appeal to Darrell 
—“is it possible? I vindicated—I 
cleared—and yet no felon’s dock for 
Jasper !—the son not criminated by 
the father’s acquittal! Tell me that! 
again !—again !”” 

“Tt is so, believe me. All that rests 
is to force on that son, if he have a 
human heart, the conviction that he 
will be worse than a parricide if he 
will not save himself.” 

“* And he will—he shall. Oh, that 
I could but get at him,” exclaimed 
the preacher. 

“ And now,” said Darrell—* now, 
George, leave us; for now, upon equal 
terms, we two fathers can discuss 
family differences.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Sophy’s claim examined and canvassed, 


“T take this moment,” said Darrell, 
when left alone with Waife — (ah, 
reader, let us keep to that familiar 
name to the last!)—-“I take this 
moment,” said Darrell, “the first mo- 
ment in which you can feel thoroughly 
assured that no prejudice against your- 


self clouds my judgment in reference 
to her whom you believe to be your 
grandchild, to commence, and I trust 
to conclude for ever, the subject which 
twice brought you within these walls. 
On the night of your recent arrival 
here, you gave me this copy of a 
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Frenchwoman’s declaration, to the 
effect that two infants had been placed 
out with her to nurse; that one of 
them was my poor dagghter’s infant, 
who was about to be taken away from 
her; that the other was confided to 
her by its parent, a French lady, 
whom she speaks of as a very liberal 
and distinguished person, but whose 
name is not stated in the paper.” 

Warre.—* The confession describes 
that lady as an artiste ; distinguished 
artiste is the expression—viz. a pro- 
fessional person—a painter—an ac- 
tress—a singer—or—” 

Darrett (dryly.) — ‘An _opera- 
dancer! I understand the French 
word perfectly. And I presume the 
name is not mentionetl in the docu- 
ment, from motives of delicacy; the 
child of a distingaished French artiste 
is not necessarily born in wedlock. 
But this lady was very grateful to the 
nurse for the care shown to her infant, 
who was very sickly; and promised 
to take the nurse, and the nurse’s 
husband also, into her service. The 
nurse states that she herself was very 
poor; that the lady’s offer appeared 
to her like a permanent provision ; 
that the life of this artzste’s infant was 
of the utmost value to her—the life of 
my poor daughter’s child of compara- 
tive insignificance. But the infant of 
the artiste died, and the nurse’s hus- 
band put it into his wife’s head to 
tell your son (then a widower, and 
who had seen so little of his child 
as to be easily deceived), that it 
was his infant who died. The nurse 
shortly afterwards removed to Paris, 
taking with her to the artiste’s house 
the child who in reality was my 
daughter’s.” 

“It seems very probable, does it 
not—does it not?” said “the ex-come- 
dian eagerly. 

“Tt seems to me,” replied the ex- 
lawyer, “ very probable that a witness, 
entering into court with the confession 
of one villanous falsehood, would have 
little scruple to tell another. But I 
proceed. This rich and liberal artiste 
dies ; the nurse’s conscience then sud- 
denly awakens—she sees Mr. Ham- 
moud—she informs him of the fraud 
she has practised. A lady of rank, 
who had known Matilda, and had 
seen both the infants when both were 
living under the nurse’s charge, and 
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observed them more attentively than 
your son had done—corroboraies the 
woman’s story, stating that the ar- 
tiste’s child had dark eyes instead of 
blue; that the artiste herself was 
never deceived—but, having taken a 
great fancy to the spurious infapt, 


‘was willing to receive and cherish it 


as her own; and that she knows se- 
veral persons who will depose that they 
heard the artiste say that the child 
was not her own. On this evidence 
your son takes to himself this child 
—and this child is your Sophy—and 
you wish me to acknowledge her as 
my daughter’s offspring. Do not 
look me so earnestly in the face, my 
dear and respected guest. It was 
when you read in my face, what my 
lips shrank from uttering, that your 
emotions overcame your strength, and 
your:very mind deserted you. Now, 
be firmer. Your Sophy has no need 
of me—she is under your charge, and 
your name is cleared. She has found 
a friend—a protectress—in her own 
sex. Lady Montfort’s rank gives to 
her a position in the world as high 
as I could offer; and as to mere 
pecuniary provision for her, make 
your mind easy—it shall be secured. 
But bear with me when I add, reso- 
lutely and calmly, that this nurse's 
attestation is to me a grosser and 
poorer attempt at imposture than I 
had anticipated; and I am amazed 
that a man of your abilities should 
have been contented to accept it.” 
“Oh, Mr. Darrell, don’t say so! 
It was such a blessing to think, when 
my son was lost to me, that I might 
fill up the void in my heart with an 
innocent, loving child. Don’t talk of 
my abilities. If you, whose abilities 
pone can question—if you had longed 
and yearned for such a comforter—if 
you had wished—if you wished now 
this tale to be true, you would have 
believed it too; you would believe it 
now—you would, indeed. Two men 
look so differently at the same story 
—one deeply interested that it should 
be true—one determined, if possible, 
to find it false. Isitnotso?” . 
Darrell smiled slightly, but could 
not be induced to assent even to so 
general a proposition. He felt as if 


he were pitted against a counsel who 
would take advantage of every con- 
cession. 
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Waife continued. “ And whatever 
seems most improbable in this con- 
fession, is rendered probable at once 
—if—if—we may assume that my 
unhappy son, tempted by the desire 
to—to—” 

“Spare yourself—I understand—if 
your son wished to obtain his wife’s 
fortune, and therefore connived at the 
exchange of the infants, and was 
therefore, too, enabled always to cor- 
roborate the story of the exchange, 
whenever it suited him to reclaim the 
infant. I grant this —— and I grant 
that the conjecture is sufficiently 
plausible to justify you in attaching 
to it much weight. We will allow 
that it was his interest at one time 
to represent his child, though living, 
as no more; but you must allow also 
that he would have deemed it his in- 
terest, later, to fasten upon me, as my 
daughter’s, a child to whom she never 
gave birth. Here we entangle our- 
selves in a controversy without data, 
without facts. Let us close it. Be- 
lieve what you please. Why should 
I shake convictions that render you 
happy? Be equally forbearing with 
me. I do full justice to your Sophy’s 
charming qualities. In herself, the 
proudest parent might rejoice to own 
her; but I cannot acknowledge her 
to be the daughter of Matilda Darrell. 
And the story that assured you she 
was your grandchild, still more con- 
vinces me that she is not mine !” 

“Bat be not thus inflexible, I im- 
plore you ;—you can be so kind, so 
gentle ;—she would be such a bless- 
ing to you! later — perhaps — when 
Iam dead. I am pleading for your 
sake—I owe youso much! I should 
repay you, if I could but induce you 
to inquire —~and if inquiry should 
prove that I am right.” 

‘*T have inquired sufficiently.” 

“Then I'll go and find out the 
Nurse. I'll question her. I’ll—” 

“ Hold. Be persuaded! Hag your 
belief! Inquire no farther !” 

“ Why——why ?” 

Darrell was mute. 

Waife passed and repassed his 
hand over his brow, and then cried 
suddenly, — “ But if I could prove 
her not to be my grandchild, then 
she might be happy !—then—then— 
ah, sir, young Haughton tells me 
that if she were but the daughter of 
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honest parents—no child of Jasper’s, 
no grandchild of mine — then you 
might not be too proud to bless her 
at least as hig bride! And, sir, the 
poor child loves the young man, 
How could she help it? And, at her 
age, life without hope is either very 
short, or very, very long! Let me 
inquire! I should be happy even to 
know that she was not my grand- 
child. I should not love her less; 
and then she would have others to 
love her when I am gone to Lizzy!” 
Darrell was deeply moved. To 
him there was something in this old 
man—ever forgetting himself, ever so 
hurried on by his heart—something, 
I say, in this old man, before which 
Darrell felt his intellect subdued, 
and his pride silenced and abashed. 
“Yes sir,” said Waife, musingly, 


“so let it be. I am well now. I 
will go to France to-morrow.” 
Darrell nerved his courage. He 


had wished to spare Waife the pain 
which his own persuasions caused to 
himself. Better now to be frank. 
He laid his hand on Waife’s shoulder, 
and, looking him in the face, said 
solemnly,—“I entreat you not! Do 
you suppose that I would not resume 
inquiry in person, nor pause till the 
truth were made amply clear, if I 
had not strong reason to prefer doubt 
to certainty ?” 

‘* What do you mean, sir ?” 

“There is a woman whose career 
is, I believe, at this moment revived 
into fresh notoriety as the heroine of 
some drama on the stage of Paris—a 
woman who, when years paled her 
fame and reft her spoils, as a courte- 
san renowned for the fools she had 
beggared, for the young hearts she 
had corrupted, sought plunder still by 
crimes, to which law is less lenient: 
Charged with swindling, with fraud, 
with forgery, and at last more than 
suspected as a practised poisoner, she 
escaped by suicide the judgment of 
human tribunals.” 

“T know of whom you speak — 
that dreadful Gubrielle Desmarets, 
but for whom my sacrifice to Jasper’s 
future might not have been in -vain! 
It was to save Sophy from the chance 
of Jasper’s ever placing her within 
reach of that woman’s example that 
I took her away.” 

“Ts it not, then, better to forbear 
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asking who were your Sophy’s pa- 
rents, than to learn from inquiry that 
she is indeed your grandchild, and 
that her mother was Gabrielle Des- 
marets ?” 

Waife uttered a cry like a shriek, 
and then sate voiceless and aghast. 
At last he exclaimed, “ I am certain it 
is not so! Did you ever see that 
woman ?” 

“ Never that I know of ; bunt George 
tells me that he heard your son state 
to you that she had made acquaint- 
ance with me under another name, 
and if there was a design to employ 
her in confirmation of his tale — if 
he was then speaking truth to you, 
doubtless this was the lady of rank 
referred to in the Nurse’s confession 
—doubtless this was the woman once 
palmed upon me as Matilda’s confi- 
dante. In that case I have seen her. 
What, then? 

“Mother was not written on her 
face! She could never have been 
a mother. Oh, you may smile, sir ; 

» but all my life I have been a reader 
of the human face; and there is in 
the aspect of some women the bar- 
renness as of stone — no mother’s 
throb in their bosom —no mother’s 
kiss on their lips.” 

“T am a poor reader of women’s 
faces,” said Darrell; “but she must 
be very unlike women in general, 
who allows you to know her a bit 
better if you stood reading her face 
till doomsday. Besides, at the time 
you saw Gabrielle Desmarets, her 
mode of life had perhaps given to her 
an aspect not originally in her coun- 
tenance. And I can only answer 
your poetic conceit by a poetic illus- 
tration—Niobe turned to stone ; but 
she had a great many daughters before 
she petrified. Pardon me, if I would 
turn off by a jest a thought that I 
see would shock you, as myself, if 
gravely encouraged. Encourage it 
not. Let us suppose it only a chance 
that inquiry might confirm this con- 
jecture ; but let us shun that chance. 
Meanwhile, if inquiry is to be made, 
one more likely than either of us to 
get at the truth has promised to 
make it, and sooner or later we may 
learn from her the results—I mean 
that ill-fated Arabella Fosset, whom 
you knew as Crane.” 

Waife was silent; but he kept 
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turning in his hand, almost disconso- 
lately, the document which assoiled 
him from the felon’s taint, and said 
at length, as Darrell was about to 
leave, “ And this thing is of no use 
to her, then?” 

Darrell came back to the old man’s 
chair, and said softly, “ Friend, do 
not fancy that the young have only 
one path to happiness. You grieve 
that I cannot consent to Lionel’s 
marriage with your Sophy. Dismiss 
from your mind the desire for fhe 
Impossible. Gently wean from hers 
what is but a girl’s first fancy.” 

“ Tt is a girl’s first love.” 

“ And if it be,’ said Darrell calmly, 
“no complaint more sure to yield to 
change of air. I have known a girl 
as affectionate, as pure, as full of all 
womanly virtues, as your Sophy (and 
I can give her no higher praise)— 
loved more deeply than Lionel can 
love; professing, doubtless at the 
time believing, that she also loved 
for life; betrothed too; faith solem- 
nised by promise; yet in less than a 
year she was another’s wife. Change 
of air, change of heart! I do not 
underrate the effect which a young 
map, so winning as Lionel, would 
naturally produce on the fancy or the 
feelings of a girl’who as yet, too, has 
seen no others; but impressions in 
youth are characters in the sand. 
Grave them ever so deeply, the tide 
rolls over them; and when the ebb 
shows the surface again, the charac- 
ters are gone, for the sands are shift- 
ed. Courage! Lady Montfort will 
present to her others with forms as 
fair as Lionel’s and as elegantly 
dressed. With so much in her own 
favour, there are young patricians 
enough who will care not a rush 
what her bitth ;—young Lords—Lady 
Montfort knows well how fascinat- 
ing young lords can be! Courage— 
before a year is out, you will find 
new characters written on the sand.” 

“You don’t know Sophy, sir,” said 
Waife, simply; ‘“‘and I see you are 
resolved not to know her. But you 
say Arabella Crane is to inquire ; and 
should the inquiry prove that she is 
no child of Gabrielle Desmarets — 
that she is either your own grandchild 
or not mine—that—” 

“Let me interrupt you. If there 
be a thing in the world that is cruel 
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and treacherous, it is a false hope! 
Crush out of every longing thought 
the belief that this poor girl can 
prove to be one whom, with my 
consent, my kinsman can woo to be 
his wife. Lionel Haughton is; the 
sole kinsman left to; whom I can 
bequeath this roof-tree — these acres, 
hallowed to me because associated 
with my earliest lessons in honour, 
and with the dreams which directed 
my life. He must take with the 
heritage the name it represents. In 
his children, that name of Darrell can 
alone live still in the land. I say to 
you, that even were my daughter 
now in existence, she would not suc- 
ceed me—she would not inherit nor 
transmit that name. Why ?— not 


because I am incapable of a Chris- 
tian’s forgiveness, but because I am 
not capable of a gentleman’s treason 
to his ancestors and himself; — 
because Matilda Darrell was false 
and perfidious;— because she was 
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dead to honour, and therefore her 
birthright to a heritage of honour 
was irrevocably forfeited. And since 
you compel me to speak rudely, while 
in you I revere a man above the 
power of law to degrade — while, 
could we pass a generation, and 
Sophy were your child by your Lizzy, 
I should proudly welcome an alliance _ 
that made you and me as brothers— 
yet I cannot contemplate—it igs 
beyond my power—I cannot contem- 
plate the picture of Jasper Losely’s 
daughter, even by my own child, the 
Mistress of my father’s home — the 
bearer of my father’s name. ‘Tis in 
vain to argue. Grant me the slave of 
a prejudice— grant these ideas to be 
antiquated bigotry — I am too old to 
change. I ask from others no sac- 
rifice which I have not borne. And 
whatever be Lionel’s grief at my 
resolve, grief will be my companion 
long after he has forgotten that he 
mourned,” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Poor Sophy! 


The next morning Mills, in giving 
Sophy a letter from Lady Montfort, 
gave her also one for Waife, and she 
recognised Lionel Haughton’s hand- 
writing on the address. She went 
straight to Waife’s sitting-room, for 
the old man had now resumed his 
early habits, and was up and dressed. 
She placed the letter in his hands 
without a word, and stood by his 
side while he opened it, with a certain 
still firmness in the expression of 
her face, as if she were making up 
her mind to some great effort. The 
letter was ostensibly one of congratu- 
lation. Lionel had seen Darrell the 
day before, after the latter had left 
the Home Secretary’s office, and had 
learned that all which Justice could 
do to repair the wrong inflicted had 
been done. Here Lionel’s words, 
though brief, were cordial, and almost 
joyous; but then came a few sen- 
tences steeped in gloom. There was 
an allusion, vague and delicate in 
itself, to the eventful conversation 
with Waife in reference to Sophy—a 
sombre, solemn farewell conveyed to 
her and to hope—a passionate prayer 


for her happiness — and then an 
abrupt wrench, as it were, away from 
a subject too intolerably painful to 
prolong —an intimation that he had 
succeeded in exchanging into a regi- 
ment very shortly to be sent into 
active service; that he should set 
out the next day to join that regi- 
ment in a distant part of the country; 
and that he trusted, should his life 
be spared by war, that it would be 
many years before he should revisit 
England. The sense of the letter 
was the more affecting in what was 
concealed than in what was expressed. 
Evidently Lionel desired to convey 
to Waife, and leave it to him to in- 
form Sophy, that she was henceforth 
to regard the writer as vanished out 
of her existence — departed, as irre- 
vocably as depart the Dead. 

While Waife was reading, he had 
turned himself aside from Sophy ; he 
had risen—he had gone to the deep re- 
cess of the old mullioned window, half 
screening himself beside the curtain. 
Noiselessly, Sophy followed; and 
when he had closed the letter, she 
laid her hand on his arm, and said 
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very quietly, “ Grandfather, may I 
read that letter?” 

Waife was startled, and replied on 
the instant, “ No, my dear.” 

“Jt is better that I should,” said 
she, with the same quiet firmness; 
and then seeing the distress in his 
face, she added, with her more ac- 
customed sweet docility, yet with a 
forlorn droop of the head—*‘ But as 
you please, grandfather.” 

Waife hesitated an instant. Was 
she not right?—would it not be 
better to show the letter? After all, 
she must confront the fact that 
Lionel could be nothing to her hence- 
forth; and would not Lionel’s own 
words wound her less than all Waife 
could say? So he put the letter into 
her hands, and sate down, watching 
her countenance. 

At the opening sentences of con- 
gratulation, she looked up inquiringly. 
Poor man, he had not spoken to her 
of what at another time it would 
have been such joy to speak ; and he 
now, in answer to her look, said 
almost sadly, ‘Only about me, 
Sophy; what does that matter?” 
But before the girl read a line 
farther, she smiled on him, and 
tenderly kissed his furrowed brow. 

“Don’t read on, Sophy,” said he 
quickly. She shook her head, and 
resumed. His eye still upon her face, 
he marked it changing as the sense 
of the letter grew upon her, till, as, 
without a word, with scarce a visible 
heave of the bosom, she laid the letter 
on his knees, the change had become 
so complete, that it seemed as if 
Avyorner stood in her place. In 
very young and sensitive persons, 
especially female (though I have seen 
iteven in our hard sex), a great and 
sudden shock or revulsion of feeling 
reveals itself thus in the almost pre- 
ternatural alteration of the counte- 
nance. It is not a mere paleness 
—a skin-deep loss of colour; it is 
as if the whole bloom of youth had 
rushed away; hollows, never discern- 
ible before, appear in the cheek that 
was so round and smooth ; the muscles 
fall as in mortal illness; a havoc 
as of years, seems to have been 
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wrought in a moment; Flame itself 
does not so suddenly ravage—so 
suedenly alter—leave behind it so 
ineffable an air of desolation and ruin. 
Waife sprang forward and clasped 
her to his breast. 

“You will bear it, Sophy! The 
worst is over now. Fortitude, my 
child !—fortitude! The human heart 
is wonderfully sustained when it is 
not the conscience that weighs it 
down—griefs, that we think at the 
moment must kill us, wear themselves 
away. I speak the truth, for I too 
have suffered !” 

“Poor grandfather!” said Sophy 
gently; and she said no more. But 
when he would have continued to 
speak comfort, or exhort to patience, 
she pressed his hand tightly, and laid 
her finger on her lip. He was hushed 
in an instant. 

Presently she began to move about 
the room, busying herself, as usual, 
in those slight, scarce perceptible 
arrangements by which she loved 
to think that she ministered tu the 
old man’s simple comforts. She 
placed the arm-chair in his favourite 
nook by the window, and before it 
the footstool for the poor lame foot ; 
and drew the table near the chair, 
and looked over the books that 
George had selected for his perusal 
from Darrell’s library; and choge 
the volume in which she saw his 
mark, to place nearest to his hand, 
and tenderly cleared the mist from 
his reading-glass; and removed one 
or two withered or ailing snowdrops 
from the little winter nosegay she 
had gathered for him the day before 
—he watching her all the time, silent 
as herself, not daring, indeed, to 
speak, lest his heart should overflow. 

These little tasks of love over, she 
came towards him a few paces, and 
said—* Please, dear grandfather, tell 
me all about what has happened to 
yourself, which should make us glad 
—that is, by-and-by ; but nothing as 
to the rest of that letter. I will just 


think over it by myself; but never 
let us talk of it, grandy, dear, never 
more—never more.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Trees that, like the poplar, lift upward all their boughs, give no shade and no shelter, whatever 
their height. Trees the most lovingly shelter and shade us, when, like the willow, the higher 
soar their summits, the lowlier droop their boughs. 


Usually, when Sophy left Waife in 
the morning she would wander out 
into the grounds, and he could see 
her pass before his window; or she 
would look into the library, which 
was almost exclusively given up to 
the Morleys, and he could hear her 
tread on the old creaking stairs. But 
now she had stolen into her own 
room, which communicated with his 
sitting-room—a small lobby alone in- 
tervening—and there she remained 
so long, that he grew uneasy. He 
crept softly to her door and listened. 
He had a fineness of hearing almost 
equal to his son’s; but he could not 
hear a sob—not a breath. At length 
he softly opened the door, and looked 
in with caution. 

The girl was seated at the foot of 
the bed, quite still—her eyes fixed 
on the ground, and her finger to her 
lip, jast as she had placed it there 
when imploring silence; so still, it 
might be even slumber. All who 
have grieved respect grief. Waife 
did not like to approach her; but he 
said, from his stand at the threshold 
—‘The sun is quite bright now, 
Sophy; go out for a little while, 
darling.” 

She did not look round—she did 
not stir; but she answered with 
readiness—‘“ Yes, presently.” 

So he closed the door, and left her, 
An hour passed away; he looked in 
again; there she was still—in the 
same place, in the same attitude. 

‘‘Sopby, dear, it is time to take 
your walk; go—Mrs. Morley is in 
front, before my window. I have 
called to her to wait for you.” 

“ Yes—presently,” answered Sophy, 
and she did not move. 

Waife was seriously alarmed. He 
paused a moment—then went back 
to his room—took his hat and his 
staff—came back. 

“Sophy, I shouldPlike to hobble 
out and breathe the air; it will do 





me good. Will you give me your 
arm? I am still very weak.” 

Sophy now started—shook back 
her fair curls —rose— put on her 
bonnet, and in less than a minute 
was by the old man’s side. Draw- 
ing his arm fondly into hers, they 
descended the stairs; they are in the 
garden ; Mrs. Morley comes to meet 
them—then George. Waife exerts 
himself to talk—to be gay—to pro- 
tect Sophy’s abstracted silence, by 
his own active, desultory, erratic 
humour. Twice or thrice, as he 
leans on Sophy’s arm, she draws it 
still nearer to her, and presses it 
tenderly. She understands — she 
thanks him. Hark! from some 
undiscovered hiding-place near the 
water—Fairthorn’s flute! The Music 
fills the landscape as with a living 
presence; the swans pause upon 
the still lake—the tame doe steals 
through yonder leafless trees; and 
now, musing and slow, from the same 
desolate coverts, come the doe’s 
master. The music spells them all. 
Guy Darrell sees his guests where 
they have halted by fhe stone sun- 
dial He advances—joins them— 
congratulates Waife on his first walk 
as a convalescent. He quotes Gray’s 
well-known verses applicable to that 
event,* and when, in that voice sweet 
as the flute itself, he comes to the 
lines— 


“The common snn, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise”— 
Sophy, as if suddenly struck with 
remorse at the thought that she, and 
she alone, was marring that opening 
paradise to the old nran in bis escape 
from the sick-room to “the sun, the 
air, the skies,” abruptly raised her 
looks from the ground, and turned 
them full upon her guardian’s face, 
with an attempt at gladness in her 
quivering smile, which, whatever its 
effect on Waife, went straight to the 





* “See the wretch who long has tost,” &c.—GRay. 
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innermost heart of Guy Darrell. On 
the instant, he recognised, as by in- 
tuitive sympathy, the anguish from 
which that smile struggled forth— 
knew that Sophy had now learned 
that grief which lay deep within 
himself--that grief which makes a 
sick-chamber of the whole external 
world, and which greets no more, in 
the common boons of Nature, the 
opening Paradise of recovered Hope ! 
His eyes lingered on her face as its 
smile waned, and perceived that 
cuaNGE which had so startled Waife. 
Involuntarily he moved to her side 
—involuntarily drew ber arm within 
hig own —she thus supporting the 
one who cherished — supported by 
the one who disowned her. Guy 
Darrell might be stern in resolves which 
afflicted others, as he was stern in 
afflicting himself; but for others he 
had at least compassion. 

Poor Waife, with nature so differ- 
ent, marked Darrell’s movement, and, 
ever ready to seize on comfort, said 
inly—“ He relents. I will not go to- 
morrow, as I had intended. Sophy 
must win her way; who can resist 
her?” 

Talk languished —the wintry sun 
began to slope—the air grew keen— 
Waife was led in—the Morleys went 
up into his room to keep him com- 
pany — Sophy escaped back to her 
own. Darrell continued his walk, 
plunging deep into his maze of beech- 
woods, followed by the doe. The 
swans dip their necks amongst the 
water-weeds; the flute has ceased, 
and drearily still is the grey horizon, 
seen throagh the skeleton boughs— 
seen behind the ragged sky-line of 
shaft and parapet in the skeleton 
palace. 

Darrell does not visit Waife’s room 
that day; he concludes that Waife 
and Sophy would wish to be much 
alone; he dreads renewal of the only 
subject on which he has no cheering 
word to say. Sophy’s smile, Sophy’s 
face haunted him. In vain herepeated 
to himself—* Tut, it will soon pass— 
only a girl’s first fancy.” 

But Sophy does not come back to 
Waife’s room when the Morleys have 
left it; Waife creeps into her room 
as before, and, as before, there she 
sits—still as if in slumber. She 
comes in, however, of her accord, to 
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assist, as usual, in the meal which 
he takes apart in hisroom: helps him 
—helps herself, but eats nothing. She 
talks, however, almost gaily; hopes 
he will be well enough to leave the 
next day ; wonders whether Sir Isaac 
has missed them very much ; reads to 
him Lady Montfort’s affectionate let- 
ter to herself; and when dinner is 
over, and Waife’s chair drawn to the 
fireside, she takes her old habitual 
place on the stool beside him, and 
says—“ Now, dear grandfather — all 
about yourself—what happy thing has 
chanced to you?” 

Alas, poor Waife has but little 
heart to speak; but he forces him- 
self; what he has to say may do good 
to her. 

“You know that, on my own 
account, I had reasons for secresy— 
change of name. I shunned all those 
whom I had ever known in former 
days; could take no calling in life 
by which I might be recognised; 
deemed it a blessed mercy of Provi- 
dence that when, not able to resist 
offers that would have enabled me to 
provide for you as I never otherwise 
could, I assented to hazard an engage- 
ment at a London theatre—trusting 
for my incognito to an actor’s arts of 
disguise—came the accident which, 
of itself, annihilated the temptation 
into which I had suffered myself to 
be led. For, ah child! had it been 
known who and what was the Wil- 
liam Waife whose stage-mime tricks 
moved harmless mirth, or tears as 
pleasant, the audience would have 
risen, not to applaud, but hoot— Off, 
off,’ from both worlds—the Mimic as 
the Real! Well, had I been dis- 
honest, you—you alone felt that I 
could not have dared to take you, 
guiltless infant, by the hand. You 
remember that, on my return to 
Rugge’s wandering theatre, bringing 
you with me, I exaggerated the effects 
of my accident — affected to have 
lost voice—stipulated to be spared 
appearing on his stage. That was 
not the mere pride of manhood 
shrinking from the display of physical 
afflictions. No. In the first village 
that we arrived at, I recognised 
an old friend, and I saw that, in 
spite of time, and the accident that 
had disfigured me, he recognised me, 
and turned away his face, as if in 
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loathing. An old friend, Sophy— 
an old friend! 
the heart ; and I resolved, from that 
day, to escape from Rugge’s stage; 
and I consented, till the means of 
escape, and some less dependent 
mode of livelihood were found, to live 
on thy earnings, child; for if I were 
discovered by other old friends, and 
they spoke out, my disgrace would 
reflect on you; and better to accept 
support from you, than that! Alas! 
appearances were so strong against 
me, I never deemed they could be 
cleared away, even from the sight of 
my nearest friends. But Providence, 
you know, has been so kind to us 
hitherto; and so Providence will be 
kind to us again, Sophy. And now, 
the very man I thought most hard 
to me—this very Guy Darrell, under 
whose roof we are—has been the 
man to make those whose opinion I 
most value, know that I am not dis- 
honest ; and Providence has raised a 
witness on my behalf in that very 
Mr. Hartopp, who judged me (and 
any one else might have done the 
same) too bad to be fit company for 
you! And that is why I am con- 
gratulated; and O, Sophy, though I 
have borne it as Heaven does en- 
able us to bear what of ourselves we 
could not, and though one learns to 
shrug a patient shoulder under the 
obloquy which may be heaped on us 
by that crowd of mere strangers to 
us and to each other, which is called 
‘the wor.p,’ yet to slink out of sight 
from a friend, as one more to be 
shunned than a foe—to take like a 
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Oh, it pierced me to , 
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coward the lashings of scorn — to 
wince, one raw sore, from the kind- 
ness of Pity—to feel that in life, the 
sole end of each shift and contri- 
vance is to slip the view-hallo, into a 
grave without epitaph, by paths as 
stealthy and sly as the poor hunted 
fox, when his last chance—and sole 
one—is, by winding and doubling, to 
run under the earth ; to know that it 
would be an ungrateful imposture 
to ‘take chair at the board—at the 
hearth, of the man who, unknowing 
your secret, says—‘ Friend, be so0- 
cial ;’ accepting not a crust that one 
does not pay for, Jest one feel a 
swindler to the kind fellow-creature 
whose equal we must not be!—all 
this—all this, Sophy, did at times 
chafe and gall more than I ought to 
have let it do, considering that there 
was one who saw it all, and would 
——Don’t cry, Sophy; it is all over 
now.” 

“Not cry! Oh, it does me so much 
good.” 

“ All over now! I am under ‘this 
roof—without shame or scruple; and 
if Guy Darrell, knowing all my past, 
has proved my innocence in the eyes 
ef those whom alone I cared for, I 
feel as if I had the right to stand 
before any crowd of men erect and 
shameless—a Man once more with 
Men! Oh darling! let me but see 
thy old bappy smile again! The 
happy smiles of the young are the 
sunshine of the old. Be patient—be 
firm; Providence is so very kind, 
Sophy.” 


CHAPTER XI, 


Waife exacts from George Morley the fulfilment of one of those promises which mean 
nothing or everything. 


The next day George Morley visit- 
ed Waife’s room earlier than usual. 
Waife had sent for him. Sophy was 
seated by her grandfather—his hand 
in hers. She had been exerting her- 
self to the utmost to talk cheerfully 
—to shake from her aspect every 
eloud of sorrow. But still raat 
CHANGE was there— more marked 
than even on the previous day. A 
few hours of intense struggle, a single 


night wholly without sleep, will tell 
on the face of early youth. Not till 
we, hard veterans, have gone through 
such struggles as life permits not to 
the slight responsibilities of new re- 
cruits—not till sleepless nights have 
grown to us familiar—will Thought 
seem to take, as it were, strength, 
not exhaustion, from unrelaxing exer- 
cise—nourish the brain, sustain the 
form by its own untiring, fleshless, 
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spiritual immortality; not till many 
a winter has stripped the leaves ; 
not till deep, and far out of sight, 
spread the roots that support the 
stem—will the beat of the east wind 
leave no sign on the rind. 

George had not, indeed, so noticed 
the day before the kind of wither- 
ing blight that had passed over the 
girl’s countenance; but he did now 
—when she met his eye more stead- 
fastly, and had resumed something 
of the open genial’ infantine grace of 
manner which constituted her pecu- 
liar charm, and which it was difficult 
to associate with deeper griefs than 
those of childhood. 

“You must scold my grandfather,” 
she said. “He chooses to fancy that 
he is not well enough yet to leave; 
and I am sure that he is, and will 
recover more quickly at home than 
here.” 

“Pooh!” said Waife ; “you young 
things suppose we old folks can be 
as brisk as yourselves; but if I am 
to be scolded, leave Mr. George un- 
awed by your presence, and go out, 
my dear, while the sun lasts: I know 
by the ways of that blackbird that 
the day will be overcast by noon.” 

As soon as they were alone, George 
said abruptly, “ Your Sophy is look- 
ing very ill, and if you are well enough 
to leave, it might be better for her 
to move from this gloomy house. 
Movement itself is a great restora- 
tive,” added George, with emphasis. 

“You see, then, that she looks ill 
—very ill,” said Waife deliberately ; 
“and there is that in your manner 
which tells me you guess the cause.” 

“I do guess it, from the glimpse 
which I caught of Lionel’s face after 
he had been closeted a short time 
with Mr. Darrell at my uncle’s house 
two days ago. I guess it also from 
a letter I have received from my 
uncle.” 

“You guess right—very right,” 
said Waite, still with the same seri- 
ous, tranquil manner. “F showed 
her this letter from young Haughton. 
Read it.” George hurried his eye 
over the letter, and returned it silent- 
ly. Waife proceeded,— 

“I was frightened yesterday by the 
strange composure she showed. In 
her face alone could be read what she 
suffered. We talked last night. I 
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spoke of myself—of my old sorrows 
—in order to give her strength to 
support hers; and the girl has a 
heroic nature, Mr. George—and she 
is resolved to conquer or to die. But 
spe will not conquer.” 

George began the usual strain of a 
consoler in such trials. Waife stop- 

d him. ‘All, that you can say. 

r. George, I know beforehand ; and 
she will need no exhortation to 
prayer and to fortitude. I stole from 
my room when it was almost dawn. 
I saw light under the door of her 
chamber. I just looked in—softly— 
upperceived. She had not gone to 
bed. She was by the open window 
—stars dying out of the sky—kneel- 
ing on the floor, her face buried in 
her hands. She has prayed. In her 
soul, at this moment, be sure that she 
is praying now. She will devote her- 
self to me—she will be cheerful—you 
will hear her laugh, Mr. George; but 
she will not conquer in this world ; 
long before the new year is out, she 
will be looking down upon our grief 
with her bright smile; but we shall 
not see her, Mr. George. Do not 
think this is an old man’s foolish 
terror; I know sorrow as physicians 
know disease ; it has its mortal symp- 
toms. Hush! hear me out. I have 
one hope—it is in you.” 

“Tn me?” 

“Yes. Do you remember that you 
said, if I could succeed in opening 
to your intellect its fair career, you 
would be the best friend to me man 
ever had; and I said, ‘ Agreed, but 
change the party in the contract ; 
befriend my Sophy instead of me, 
and if ever I ask you, help me in 
aught for her welfare and happiness ;’ 
and you said,‘ With heart and soul.’ 
That was the bargain, Mr. George. 
Now, you have all that you then 
despaired of; you have the dignity | 
of your sacred calling—you have the 
eloquence of the preacher. I cannot 
cope with Mr. Darrell—you can. He 
has a heart—it can be softened ; he 
has a soul—it can be freed from the 
withes that tether it down; he has 
the virtues you can ap to ; and 
hé has the pride which you, as a 
Christian minister, have the right to 
prove to be a sin. I cannot argue 
with him ; I cannot reprove the man 
to whom I owe so much. All ranks 
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of men and of mind should be equal 
to you, the pastor, the divine. You 
ministers of the gospel address 
yourselves unabashed to the poor, 
the humble, the uninstructed. Did 
Heaven give you power and cop- 
mandment over these alone? Go, 
Preacher! go! Speak with the 
same authority to the great, to the 
haughty, to the wise!” 

The old man’s look and gesture 
were sublime. 

The Preacher felt a thrill vibrate 
from his ear to his heart ; but his 
reason was .less affected than his 
heart. He shook his head mourn- 
fully. The task thus assigned to 
him was beyond the limits which 
custom prescribes to the priest of the 
English Church—dictation to a man 
not even of his own flock, upon the 
closest affairs of that man’s own pri- 
vate hearth and home! Our society 
allows no such privilege; and our 
society is right. 

Waile, watching his countenance, 
saw at once what was passing in his 
mind, and resumed, as if answering 
George’s own thought,— 

“ Ay, if you were but the common- 
place priest! But you are something 
more; you are the priest specially 
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endowed for all special purposes of 
good. You have the mind to reason 
—the tongue to persuade—the ma- 
jestic earnestness of impassioned zeal. 
Nor are you here the priest alone; 
you are here the friend, the confidant, 
of all for whom you may exert your 
powers. Oh, George Morley, I am 
a poor ignorant blunderer, when pre- 
suming to exhort you as Christian 
ininister ; but in your own words— 
I address you as man and gentle- 
man— you declared that ‘thought 
and zeal should not stammer when- 
ever I said—Keep your promise.’ [ 
say it now—Keep faith to the child 
you swore to me to befriend !” 

“T will go—and at once,” said 
George, rising. ‘But be not san- 
guine. I see not a chance of suc- 
cess, A man so superior to myself 
in years, station, abilities, repute !” 

“ Where would be Christianity,” 
said Waife, “if the earliest preachers 
had raised such questions? There 
is a soldier’s courage—is there not a 
priest's ?” 

George made no answer, but, with 
abstracted eye, gathered brow, and 
slow meditative step, quitted the 
room, and sought Guy Darrell. 


BOOK XII.—CHAPTER I, 


The Man of the World shows more indifference to the things and doctrines of the World than 
might be supposed.—But he vindicates his character, which might otherwise be jeopardised, 
by the adroitness with which, having resolved to roast chestnuts in the ashes of another 
man’s hearth, he handles them when hottest, by the proxy of a—Cat’s paw. 


In the letter which George told 
Waife he had received from his uncle, 
George had an excuse for the delicate 
and arduous mission he undertook, 
which he did not confide to the old 
man, lest it should convey more hopes 
than its nature justified. In this 
letter, Alban related, with a degree 
of feeling that he rarely manifested, 
his farewell conversation with Lionel, 
who had just departed to join his 
new regiment. The poor young man 
had buoyed himself up with delighted 
expectations of the result of Sophy’s 
prolonged residence under Darrell’s 
roof; he had persuaded his reason 
that when Darrell had been thus 
enabled to see and judge of her for 





himself, he would be irresistibly at- 
tracted towards her; that Innocence, 
like Truth, would be mighty, and 
prevail; — Darrell was engaged in 
the attempt to clear William Losely’s 
name and blood from the taint of 
felony ;—Alban was commissioned to 
negotiate with Jasper Losely on any 
terms that would remove all chance 
of future disgrace from that quarter. 
Oh yes! to poor Lionel’s eyes, obsta- 
cles vanished—the future became 
clear. And thus, when, after telling 
him of his final interview with the 
minister, Darrell said, ‘I trust that, 
in bringing to William Losely this 
intelligence, I shall at least soften 
his disappointment, when I make it 
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thoroughly clear to him how impos- 
sible it is that his Sophy can ever be 
more to me—to us—than a stranger 
whose virtues create an interest in 
her welfare ”—Lionel was stunned as 
by a blow. Scarcely could he mur- 
mur— 

“You have seen her—and your 
resolve remains the same.” 

‘Gan you doubt it?” answered 
Darrell, as if in surprise. ‘‘ The re- 
solve may now give me pain on my 
account, as before it gave me pain on 
yours. But if not moved by your 
pain, can I be moved by mine? That 
would be a baseness.” 

The Colonel, in depicting Lionel’s 
* state of mind after the young soldier 
had written his farewell to Waife, 
and previous to quitting London, 
expressed very gloomy forebodings. 
“I do not say,” wrote he, ‘ that 
Lionel will guiltily seek death in the 
field, nor does death there come 
more to those who seek than to those 
who shun it ; but he will go upon a 
service exposed to more than ordinary 
suffering, privation, and disease — 
without that rallying power of hope 
—that Will, and Desire To Live, 
which constitute the true stamina 
of Youth. And I have always set a 
black mark upon those who go into 
war joyless and despondent. Send a 
young fellow to the camp with his 
spirits broken, his heart heavy as a 
lump of lead, and the first of those 
epidemics which thin ranks more 
than the cannon, says to itself, 
‘There is a man for me!’ Any 
doctor will tell you that, even at 
home, the gay and light-hearted 
walk safe through the pestilence, that 
settles on the moping as malaria 
settles on a marsh. Confound Guy 
Darrell’s ancestors, they have spoilt 
Queen Victoria as good a young sol- 
dier as ever wore sword by his side. 
Six months ago, and how blithe- 
ly Lionel Haughton looked forth 
to the future ! — all laurel !—no cy- 
press! And now,I feel as if I had 
shaken hands with a victim sacrificed 


by Superstition to the tombs of the ped 


dead. I cannot blame Darrell: I 
daresay in the same position I might 
do the same. But no; on second 
thoughts I should not! If Darrell 
does not choose to marry and have 
sons of his own, he has no right to 
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load a poor boy with benefits, and 
say, ‘There is but one way to prove 
your gratitude; remember my an- 
cestors, and be miserable for the rest 
of your days!’ Darrell, forsooth, in- 
tends to leave to Lionel the trans- 
mission of the old Darrell name; and 
the old Darrell name must not be 
tarnished by the marriage on which 
Lionel has unluckily set his heart 1 
I respect the old name ; but it is not 
like the House of Vipont—a British 
Institution. And if some democra- 
tical cholera, which does not care a 
rush for old names, carries off Lionel, 
what becomes of the old name then ? 
Lionel is not Darrell’s son; Lionel 
need not, perforce, take the old name. 
Let the young man live as Lionel 
Haughton, and the old name die 
with Guy Darrell ! 

“‘ As to the poor girl’s birth and 
parentage, I believe we shall never 
know them. I quite agree with 
Darrell that it will be wisest never 
to inquire. But I dismiss, as far- 
fetched and improbable, his supposi- 
tion that she is Gabrielle Desmarets’ 
daughter. To me it is infinitely more 
likely, either that the pm of 
the Nurse, which poor Willy gave to 
Darrell, and which Darrell showed 
to me, is true (only, that Jasper was 
conniving at the temporary suspen- 
sion of his child’s existence while it 
suited his purpose)—or that, at the 
worst, this mysterious young lady is 
the daughter of the artiste. In the 
former supposition, as I have said 
over and over again, a marriage be- 
tween Lionel and Sophy is precisely 
that which Darrell should desire ; in 
the latter case, of course, if Lionel 
were the head of the House of V ipont, 
the idea of such an union would be 
inadmissible. But Lionel, entre nous, 
is the son of a ruined spendthrift by 
a linen-draper’s daughter. And Dar- 
rell has but to give the handsome 
young couple five or six thousand a- 
year, and I know the world well 
enough to know that the world will 
trouble itself very little about their 
igrees. And really Lionel should 
be left wholly free to choose whether 
he prefer a girl whom he loves with 
his whole heart, five or six thousand 
a-year, bappiness, and the chance of 
honours in a glorious profession to 
which he will then look with glad 
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spirits —or a life-long misery, with 
the right, after Darrell’s death—that 
I hope will not be these thirty years 
—to bear the name of Darrell instead 
of Haughton ; which, if I were the last 
of the Haughtons, and had any family 
pride—as, thank Heaven, I have not 
—would be a painful exchange to 
me; and dearly-bought by the addi- 
tion of some additional thousands a- 
ear, when I had grown perbaps as 
ittle disposed to spend them as pe: | 
Darrell himself is, But, after all, 
there is one I compassionate even 
more than young Haughton. M 

. morning rides of late have been muc 

in the direction of Twickenham, visit- 
ing our fair cousin Lady Montfort. 
I went first to lecture her for letting 
these young people see so much of 
each other. But my anger melted 
into admiration and sympathy, when 
I found with what tender, exquisite, 
matchless friendship she had been 
all the while scheming for Darrell’s 
happiness; and with what remorse 
she now contemplated the sorrow 
which a friendship so grateful, and a 
belief so natural, had innocently 
occasioned. That remorse is wearing 
her to death. Dr. F——, who attend- 
ed poor dear Willy, is also attending 
her ; and he told me privately, that 
his skill was in vain—that her case 
baffled him ; and he had very serious 
apprehensions. Darrell owes some 
consideration to such a friend. And 
to think that here are lives perma- 
nently embittered, if not risked, by 
the ruthless obstinacy of the best- 
hearted man I ever met! Now, 
though T have already intimated my 
opinions to Darrell with a candour 
due to the oldest, and dearest of my 
friends, yet I have never, of course, 
in the letters I have written to him, 
or the talk we have had together, 
spoken out as plainly as I do in 
writing to you. And having thus 
written, without awe of his grey eye 
and dark brow, I have half a mind 
to add—‘seize him in a happy mo- 
ment and show him this letter.’ Yes, 
I give you full leave ; show it to him 


if you think it would avail. If not, 
throw it into the fire, and pray 
Heaven for those whom we poor 
mortals cannot serve.” 

On the envelope, Alban had added 
these words—“ But of course, before 
showing the enclosed, you will pre- 
pare Darrell’s mind to weigh its con- 
tents.” And ——- it was in that 
curt and simple injunction that the 
subtle man of the world evinced 
the astuteness of which not a trace 
was apparent in the body of his let- 
ter. 

Though Alban’s communication had 
much excited his nephew, yet George 
had not judged it discreet to avail 
himself of the permission to show 
it to Darrell. It seemed to him 
that the pride of his host would 
take much more offence at its trans- 
mission through the hands of a third 
person, than at the frank tone of its 
reasonings and suggestions. And 
George had determined to re-enclose 
it to the Colonel, urging him to for- 
ward it himself to Darrell just as it 
was, with but a brief line to say, 
‘‘that, on reflection, Alban submit- 
ted, direct to his old schoolfellow, the 
reasonings and apprehensions which 
he had so unreservedly poured forth 
in a letter commenced without the 
intention at which the writer arrived 
at the close.” But now that the 
preacher had undertaken the duty 
of an advocate, the letter became 
his brief. 

George passed through the library, 
through the study, up the narrow 
stair that finally jconducted to the 
same lofty cell in which Darrell had 
confronted the midnight robber who 
claimed a child in Sophy. With a 
nervous hand George knocked at the 
door. 

Unaccustomed to any intrusion on 
the part of guest or household in that 
solitary retreat, somewhat sharply, 
as if in anger, Darrell’s voice an- 
swered the knock. 

“ Who’s there ?” 

“ George Morley.” 

Darrell opened the door. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“A good archer is not known by his arrows, but his aim.” 


“A good man is no more 


to be feared than a sheep.” “ A good surgeon must have an eagle's eye, a lion’s heart. and a 
lady’s hand.” “A good tongue is a good weapon.” And despite those suggestive or encour- 


aging proverbs, George Morley has undertaken something so opposed to 


proverbial philo- 


sophy, that it becomes a grave question what he will do with it. 


“T come,” said George, “to ask 
you one of the greatest favours a man 
can confer upon another ; it will take 
some little time to explain. Are you 
at leisure?” 

Darrell’s brow relaxed. 

“ Seat yourself in comfort, my dear 
George. If it be in my power to 
serve or to gratify Alban Morley’s 
nephew, it is 1 who receive a favour.” 
Darrell thought to himself, “the 
young man is ambitious—I may aid in 
his path towards a See!” 

GrorceE Moriey.—“ First let me 
say that I would consult your intel- 
lect on a matter which habitually 
attracts and engages mine—that old 
vexed question of the origin and uses 
of Evil, not only in the physical, but 
the moral world; it involves prob- 
lems over which I would ponder 
for hours as a boy—on which I wrote 
essays as a schoolman—on which I 
perpetually collect illustrations to for- 
tify my views as a theologian.” 

“He is writing a Book,” thought 
Darrell, enviously ; “and a book on 
such a subject will last him all his 
life. Happy man!” 

Grorce Mortey.—“ The Pastor, 
you know, is frequently consulted by 
the suffering and oppressed ; frequent- 
ly called upon to answer that ques- 
tion in which the scepticism of the 
humble and the ignorant ordinarily 
begins—‘ Why am I suffering? Why 
am I oppressed? Is this the justice 
of Providence? Has the Great 
Father that benign pity, that watch- 
ful care for his children which you 
preachers tell us?’ Ever intent on 
deducing examples from the lives to 
which the clue has become apparent, 
must be the Priest who has to reason 
with Affliction caused by no apparent 
fault; and where, judged by the 


canons of Human justice, cloud and 
darkness obscure the Divine —still 
to ‘vindicate the ways of God to 
man,’ ” 





Darrett.—“ A philosophy that 
preceded, and will outlive, all other 
schools. It is twin-born with the 
world itself. Go on; though the 
theme be inexhaustible, its interest 
never flags.” 

Grorce Moriey.——“ Has it struck 
you, Mr. Darrell, that few lives have 
ever passed under your survey, in 
which the inexpressible tenderness of 
the Omniscient bas been more visibl 
clear than in that of your guest, Wil. 
liam Losely ?” 

DarRELL (surprised). — “ Clear ? 
To me, I confess that if ever there 
were an instance in which the Divine 
tenderness, the Divine justice, which 
I can never presume to doubt, was 
yet undiscernible to my bounded 
vision, it is in the instance of the 
very life you refer to. I see a man 
of admirable virtues—of a childlike 
simplicity of character, which makes 
him almost unconscious of the gran- 
deur of his own soul—involved by a 
sublime self-sacrifice by a virtue, 
not by a fault-—in the most dreadful 
of human calamities — ignominious 
degradation ;—hurled in the mid-day 
of life from the sphere of honest men 
—a felon’s brand on his name—a 
vagrant in his age; justice at last, 
but tardy and niggard, and giving 
him but little joy when it arrives; 
because, ever thinking only of others, 
his heart is wrapped in a child whom 
he cannot make: happy in the way in 
which his hopes have been set!-- 
George—no, your illustration might 
be turned by a sceptic into an argu- 
ment against you.” 

Grorce Mortry. —“ Not unless 
the sceptic refused the elementary 
starting-ground from which you and 
I may reason; not if it be granted 
that Man has a soul, which it is the 
_ of this life to enrich and de- 
velop for another. We know from 
my uncle what William Losely was 
before this calamity befell him—a 
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genial boon-companion—a careless, 
frank, ‘good fellow’—all the virtues 
you now praise in him, dormant, un- 
guessed even by himself. Suddenly 
came Oa.amity !— suddenly arose 
the Sout! Degradation of name, 
and with it dignity of nature! How 
poor, how slight, how insignificant 
William Losely the hanger-on of 
rural Thanes compared with that 
William Waife whose entrance into 
this house, you—despite that felon’s 
brand when you knew it was the 
martyr’s glory,— greeted with noble 
reverence : whom, when the mind it- 
self was stricken down—only the soul 
left to the wreck of the body—you 
tended with such pious care as he 
lay on your father’s bed! And do 
ou, who hold Nobleness in such 
onour—-do you, of all men, tell me 
that you cannot recognise that Celes- 
tial tenderness which ennobled a 
Spirit for all Eternity ? ” 

‘‘ George, you are right,” cried Dar- 
rell; ‘‘and I was a blockhead and 
blunderer, as man always is when 
he mistakes a speck in his telescope 
for a blotch in the sun of a system.” 

Grorce Mortey.—“ But more 
difficult it is to recognise the mysteri- 
ous agencies of Heavenly Love when 
no great worldly adversity forces us 
to pause and question. Let Fortune 
strike down a victim, and even the 
heathen cries, ‘This is the hand of 
God! But where Fortune brings 
no vicissitude; where her wheel runs 
smooth, dropping wealth or honours 
as it rolls—where Affliction centres 
its work within the secret, unrevealing 
heart — there, even the wisest man 
may not readily perceive by what 
means Heaven is admonishing, forc- 
ing, or wooing him nearer to itself. 
I take the case of a man in whom 
Heaven acknowledges a favoured son. 
I assume his outward: life crowned 
with successes, his mind stored with 
opulent gifts, his nature endowed 
with lofty virtues; what an heir to 
train through the brief school of 
earth for due place in the ages that 
roll on for ever, But this man has 
a parasite weed in each bed of a soul 
rich in flowers ;—weed and flowers 
intertwined, stem with stem — their 
fibres uniting even deep down to the 
root. Oan you not conceive with 
what untiring vigilant care Heaven 


will seek to disentangle the flower 
from the weed?—how (dropping in. 
adequate metaphor) Heaven will se 
lect for its warning chastisements 
that very error which the man has 
so blent with his virtues that he 
holds it a virtue itself?—how, gra. 
dually, slowly, pertinaciously, it will 
gather this beautiful nature all to 
itself—insist on a sacrifice it would 
ask from no other? To complete 
the true nature of poor William 
Losely, Heaven ordained the sacri- 
fice of worldly repute; to complete 
the true nature of Guy Darrell, God 
ordains him the sacrifice of pripx !” 

Darrell started—half rose ; his eye 
flashed—his cheek paled ; but he re- 
mained silent. 

‘‘T have approached the favour I 
supplicate,” resumed George, drawing 
a deep breath, as of relief. “ Greater 
favour man can scarcely bestow upon 
his fellow. I entreat you to believe 
that I respect, and love, and honour 
you sufficiently to be for a while so 
lifted up into your friendship, that I 
may claim the privilege, without 
which friendship is but a form—just 
as no freedom is more obnoxious than 
intrusion on confidence withheld, so 
no favour, I repeat, more precious 
than the confidence which a man of 
worth vouchsafes to him who invites 
it with no claim but the loyalty of his 
motives.” 

Said Darrell, softened, but with 
stateliness—“ All human lives are as 
separate circles; they may touch at 
one point in friendly approach, but, 
even where they touch, each rounds 
itself from off the other. With this 
hint I am contented to ask at what 
point in my circle you would touch ?” 

Grorce Mortey.—“ I thank you 
gratefully ; I accept your illustration. 
The point is touched ; I need no other.” 
He paused a moment, as if concentrat- 
ing all his thoughts, and then said, 
with musing accents—“ Yes, I accept 
your illustration ; I will even strength- 
en the force of the truth implied in 
it by a more homely illustration of 
my own. There are small skeleton 
abridgments of history which we 
give to children. In such a year & 
king was crowned —a battle was 
fought ; there was some great dis- 
aster, or some great triumph. Of the 
true progress and development of 
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the nation whose record is thus epit- 
omised — of the complicated causes 
which lead to these salient events— 
of the animated, varied, multitudinous 
life which has been hurrying on from 
epoch to epoch, the abridgment tells 
nothing. It is so with the life of each 
individual man: the life as it stands 
before us is but a sterile epitome— 
hid from our sight the emotions which 
are the People of the Heart. In such 
a year occurred a visible something— 
a gain—-a loss—a success—a disap- 
pointment ; the People of the Heart 
crowned or deposed a king. This is 
all we know; and the most volumin- 
ous biography ever written must still 
be a meagre abridgment of all that 
really individualised and formed a 
man. I ask not your confidence in a 
single detail or fact in your existence 
which lies beyond my sight. Par 
from me sO curious an insolence; but 
I do ask you this—Reflecting on your 
past life as a whole, have not your 
chief sorrows had a common idiosyn- 
crasy? Have they not been strange- 
ly directed towards the frustration of 
some one single object—cherished by 
your earliest hopes, and, as if in defi- 
ance of fate, resolutely clung to even 
now ?” 

“Tt is true,” muttered Darrell. 
“You do not offend me; go on!” 

“And have not these Sorrows, 
in frustrating your object, often as- 
sumed, too, a certain uniformity in 
the weapons they use, in the quarter 
they harass or invade, almost as if it 
were a strategic policy that guided 
them where they could most pain, or 
humble, or eject a For that they were 
ordered to storm? Degrade you they 
could not ; such was not their mission. 
Heaven left you intact a kingliness of 
nature—a loftiness of spirit, unabased 
by assaults levelled not against your- 
self, but your pride; your personal 
dignity, though singularly sensitive, 
though bitterly galled, stood proof. 
What might lower lesser men, low- 
ered not you; Heaven left you that 
dignity, for it belongs alike to your 
intellect and your virtues—but suf- 
fered it te be a source of your an- 
guish, Why? Because, not content 
with adorning your virtues, it was cov- 
ering the fault against which were 
directed the sorrows. You frown— 
forgive me.” 
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“You do not transgress unless it 
be as a flatterer! If I frowned, it was 
unconsciously—the sign of pay 2 
not anger. Pause!— my mind 
left you for a moment; it is looking 
into the past.” 

The past !—Was it not true! That 
home te whose porch came in time 
the Black Horses, in time just to save 
from the last worst dishonour, but not 
save from years racked by each pang 
that can harrow man’s dignity in each 
daily assault on the fort of man’s 
pride; the sly treacherous daughter 
—her terrible marriage — the man 
whose disgrace she had linked to. her 
blood, and whose life still was insult 
and threat to his own. True, what a 
war upon Pride! And even in that 
secret and fatal love which had been 
of all his griefs the most influential 
and enduring, had his pride been less 
bitterly wounded, and that pride less 
enthroned in his being, would his 
grief have been so relentless, his 
attempts at its conquest so vain? 
And then, even now—what was it 
said “I can bless”— holy Love! 
What was it said “ but not pardon” 
—stern Prine! And so on to these 
last revolutions of sterile life. Was 
he not miserable in Lionel’s and 
Sophy’s misery? Forlorn in that 
Citadel of Pride—closed round and 
invested with Sorrows—and the last 
Hopes that had fled to the fortress, 
slain in defence of its outworks. 
With hand shading his face, Darrell 
remained some minutes silent. At 
last he raised his head, and his eye 
was steadfast, his lip firm. 

“George Morley,” said he, “I ac- 
knowledge much justice in the cen- 
sure you have conveyed, with so art- 
ful a delicacy, that if it fail to reform, 
it cannot displease, and leaves much 
to be seriously revolved in solitary 
self-commune. But though I may 
own that pride is not made for man, 
and that in the blindness of human 
judgment I may often have confound- 
ed pride with duty, and suffered for 
the mistake, yet that one prevailing 
object of my life, which with so star- 
tling a truth you say it has pleased 
Heaven to frustrate, I cannot hold an 
error in itself. You. have learned 
enough from your uncle, seen enough 
of me yourself, to know what that 
object has been. You are scholar 
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enough to concede to me that it is 
no ignoble homage which either na- 
tions or persons render to the ances- 
tral Dead—that homage is an instinct 
in all but vulgar and sordid natures. 
Has a man no ancestry of his own, 
rightly and justly, if himself of worth, 
he appropriates to his lineage all the 
heroes, and bards, and patriots of his 
fatherland. A free citizen has an- 
cestors in all the glorious chiefs that 
have adorned the State, on the sole 
condition that he shall revere their 
tombs, and guard their memory as a 
son! And thus, whenever they who 
speak trumpet-tongued to grand de- 
mocracies, would rouse some quailing 
generation to heroic deed or sacrifice, 
they appeal in the Name of Ancestors, 
and call upon the living to be worthy 
of the dead! That which is so Jaud- 
able—nay, so necessary a sentiment 
in the mass, cannot be a fault that 
angers Heaven in the man. Like all 
high sentiments, it may compel harsh 
and rugged duties; it may need the 
stern suppression of many a gentle 
impulse — of many a pleasing wish. 
Bat we must regard it in its merit 
and consistency as a whole. And if, 
my eloquent and subtle friend, all 
you have hitherto said be designed 
but to wind into pleas for the same 
cause that I have already decided 
against the advocate in my own heart 
which sides with Lionel’s generous 
love and yon fair girl’s ingenuous 
and touching grace, let us break up 
the court: the judge has no choice 
but the law which imperiously gov- 
erns his judgment.” 

Grorce  Mortey.—“I have not 
hitherto presumed to apply to par- 
ticular cases the general argument 
you so indulgently allow me to urge 
in favour of my theory, that in the 
world of the human heart, when 
closely examined, ‘there is the same 
harmony of design as in the external 
universe ; that in Fault and in Sorrow 
are the axioms, and problems, and 
postulates of a science. Bear with 
me a little longer if I still pursue the 
same course of reasoning. I shall 
not have the arrogance to argue a 
special instance—to say, ‘This you 
should do, this you should not do.’ 
All I would ask is, leave to proffer a 
few more suggestions to your own 
large and candid experience.” 





Said Darrell, irresistibly allured 
op, but with a tinge of his grave 
irony, “ You have the true genius of 
the pulpit, and I concede to you its 
rights. I will listen with the wish 
to profit—the more susceptible of 
conviction, because freed from the 
necessity to reply.” 

Grorce’ Mortey.—* You vindi- 
cate the object which has been 
the main ambition of your life, 
You say ‘not an ignoble object.’ 
Truly! ignoble objects are not for 
you. The question is, are there not 
objects nobler, which should have 
attained higher value, and led to 
larger results in the soul which Pro- 
vidence assigned to you; was not 
the proper place of the object you 
vindicate that of an auxiliary—a sub- 
ordinate, rather then that of the all- 
directing, self-sufficing leader and 
autocrat of such various powers of 
mind? I picture you to myself—a 
lone, hold-hearted boy —in this an- 
cient hall, amidst these primitive 
landscapes, in which old ‘ associations 
are so little disturbed by the modern 
—in which the wild turf of waste 
lands, vanishing deep into mazes of 
solemn wood, lend the scene to 
dreams of gone days—bring Adven- 
ture and Knighthood, and all the 
poetical colours of Eld, to unite the 
homage due to the ancestral dead 
with the fature ambition of life ;— 
Image full of interest and of pathos 
—a friendless child of a race more 
beloved for its decay, looking daunt- 
less on to poverty and toil, with that 
conviction of power which is born of 
collected purpose and earnest will; 
and recording his secret vow, that 
single-handed he will undo the work 
of destroying ages, and restore his 
line to its place of honour in the 
land !” 

George paused, and tears stood in 
Darrell’s eyes. 

‘* Yes,” resumed the scholar—“ yes, 
for the child, for the youth, for the 
man in his first daring stride into 
the Action of Life, that object com- 
mands our respectful sympathies. 
But wait a few years. Has that 
object expanded? Has it led on 
into objects embracing humanity? 
Remains it alone and sterile in the 
bosom of successfal genius? Or is it 
prolific and fruitful of grander de- 
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signs—of more wide-spreading uses ? 
Make genius successful, and all men 
have the right to say, ‘ Brother, help 
us! What! no other object still 
but to build up a house !—to recover 
a line! What was grand at one 
stage of an onward career, is narrow 
and small at another! Ambition 
limited to the rise of a family! Can 
our sympathies still hallow that ! 
No! In Guy Darrell successfal— 
that ambition was treason to earth! 
Mapkind was his family now! 
TuerEFORE Heaven thwarted the 
object which opposed its own ends 
in creating you! Tuererore child- 
less you stand on your desolate 
hearth! — Tuererore, lo! side by 
side—yon uncompleted pile — your 
own uncompleted life !” 

Darrell sate dumb. 
palled ! 

Grorce Moriey.— Has not that 
object stinted your very intellect ? Has 
it not, while baffled in its own centred 
aim—has it not robbed you of the 
glory which youth craved, and which 
manhood might have won? Idolater 
to the creed of an Ancestor’s Name, 
has your own name that hold on the 
grateful respect of the Future, which 
men ever give to that genius whose 
objects are knit with mankind? Sud- 
denly, in the zenith of life, amidst 
cheers, not of genuine renown,— 
cheers loud and brief as a mob’s 
hurrah—calamities, all of which I 
know not, nor conjecture, interrupt 
your career ;—and when your own 
life-long object is arrested, or rather 
when it is snatched from your eye, 
your genius renounces all uses. Fame, 
ever-during, was before you still, had 
your objects been those for which 
genias is given. You muse. Heaven 
permits these rude words to strike 
home! Guy Darrell, it is not too 
late! Heaven’s warnings are always 
in time! Reflect, with the one nar- 
row object was fostered and fed the 
one master failing of Pride. To us 
as Christians, or as reasoners, it is 
not in this world that every duty is 
to find its special meed; yet by that 
same mystical Law which makes 
Science of Sorrow, rewards are but 
often the normal effect of duties sub- 
limely fulfilled. Oat of your pride 
and your one-cherished object, has 
there grown happiness? Has the 
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success which was not denied you 
achieved the link with posterity that 
your hand, if not fettered, would long 
since have forged? Grant that Hea- 
ven says, ‘Stubborn child, yield at 
last to the warnings that came from 
my love! From a son so favoured 
and strong, I exact the most difficult 
offering! Thou hast sacrificed much, 
but for ends not prescribed, in my 
law ; sacrifice now to me the thing 
thou most clingest to—Pride, I 
make the pang I demand purposely 
bitter. I twine round the offering I 
ask the fibres that bleed in relaxing. 
What to other men would be no daty, 
is duty to thee, because it entails a 
triumphant self-conquest, and pays 
to Humanity the arrears of just dues 
long neglected.’ Grant the hard 
sacrifice made; I must think Heaven 
has ends for your joy even here, when 
it asks you to part with the cause of 
your sorrows ;—I must think that 
your evening of life may have sun- 
shine denied to its noon. But with 
God are no bargains. A virtue, the 
more arduous because it must trample 
down what your life has exalted as 
virtue, is before you; distasteful, 
austere, repellant. The most inviting 
arguments in its favour are, that it 
proffers no bribes; men would acquit 
you in rejecting it; judged by our 
world’s ordinary rule, men would be 
right in acquitting you. But if on 
reflection you say in your heart of 
hearts, ‘This is a virtue,’ you will 
follow its. noiseless path up to the 
smile of God!” 

The Preacher ceased. 

Darrell breathed a long sigh, rose 
slowly, took George’s hand, pressed it 
warmly in both his own, and turned 
quickly and silently away. He paused 
in the deep récess where the gleam ' 
of the wintry sun shot through the 
small casement, aslant and pale on 
the massive wall; opening the lat- 
tice, he looked forth on the old 
hereditary trees—on the Gothic 
chureh-tower—on the dark ever- 
greens that belted his father’s tomb. 
Again he sighed, but this time the 
sigh had a haughty sound in its 
abrupt impatience; and George felt 
that words written must remain to 
strengthen and confirm the effect 
of words spoken. He had at least 
obeyed his uncle’s wise injunction 
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—he had prepared Darrell’s mind to 
weigh the contents of a letter, which, 
given in the first instance, would per- 
haps have rendered Darrell’s resolu- 
tion not less stubborn, by increasing 
the pain to himself which the resolu- 
tion already inflicted. 

Darrell turned, and looked towards 
George, as if in surprise to see him 
still lingering there. 

“TI have now but to place before 
you this letter from my uncle to 
myself; it enters into those details 
which it would have misbecome me 
specially to discuss. Remember, I 
entreat you, in reading it, that it is 
written by your oldest friend—by a 
man who has no dull discrimination 
in the perplexities of life, or the 
niceties of honour.” 

Darrell bowed his head in assent, 
and took the letter. George was 
about to leave the room. 

“Stay,” said Darrell, “’tis best to 
have but one interview—one conver- 
sation on the subject which has been 
just enforced on me; and the letter 
may need a comment, or a message 
to your uncle.” He stood hesitating, 
with the letter open jin his hand ; 
and fixing his keen eye on George's 
pale and powerful countenance, said, 
“ How is it that, with an experience 
of mankind, which' you will pardon 
me for assuming to be limited, you 
yet read so wondrotsly the compli- 
cated human heart ?” : 

“If I really have that gift,” said 
George, “I will answer your question 
by another: Is it through experience 
that we learn to read the human 
heart —or is it through sympathy ? 
If it be experience, what becomes 


What will he do with it ?—Part X1X. 
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of the Poet? If the Poet be born, 
not made, is it not because he ig 
born to sympathise with what he 
has never experienced ?” 

‘“‘T see! There are born Preachers!” 

Darrell reseated himself, and be- 
gan Alban’s letter. He was evidently 
moved by the Colonel’s account of 
Lionel’s grief—muttering to himself, 
“* Poor boy !—but he is brave—he ig 
young.” When he came to Alban’s 
forebodings, on the effects, of dejec- 
tion upon the stamina of life, he 
pressed his hand quickly against his 
breast as if he had received a shock! 
He mused awhile before he resumed 
his task; then he read rapidly and 
silently till his face flushed, and he 
repeated in a hollow tone, inexpress- 
ibly mournful, “‘ Let the young man 
live, and the old name die with Guy 
Darrell.’ Ay, ay! see how the world 
sides with Youth. What matters 
all else so that Youth have its toy!” 
Again his eye hurried on impatiently 
till he came to the passage devoted 
to Lady Montfort; then George saw 
that the paper trembled violently in 
his hand, and that his very lips grew 
white. “‘Serious apprehensions,’ ” 
he muttered. “I owe ‘ consideration 
to such a friend.’ This man is with- 
out a heart !” 

He clenched the paper in his hand 
without reading farther. “ Leave 
me this letter, George; I will give 
an answer to that and to you before 
night.” He caught up his hat as he 
spoke, passed into the lifeless picture- 
gallery, and so out into the open air. 

George, dubious and anxious, gained 
the solitude of his own room, and 
locked the door. 


CHAPTER III. 


At last, the gréat Question by Torture is fairly applied to Guy Darrell. 


Wuat WILL HE DO wiTH iT? 
What will Guy Darrell do with the 
thought that weighs on his brain, 
rankles in his heart, perplexes his 
dubious conscience? What will he 
do with the Law which has governed 
his past life? What will he do with 
that shadow of a Name, which, alike 
in swarming crowds or in lonely 
burial-places, has spelled his eye and 


lured his step as a beckoning ghost? 
What will he do with the Pris 
from which the mask has been so 
rudely torn? What will he do with 


idols so long revered? Are they 
idols, or are they but symbols and 
images of holy truths? What will 
he do with the torturing problem, on 
the solution of which depend the 
honour due to consecrated ashes, and 
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the rights due to beating hearts? 
There, restless he goes, the arrow 
of that question in his side—now 
through the broad waste lands—now 
through the dim woods, pausing oft 
with short quick sigh, with hand 
swept across his brow as if to clear 
away a cloud ;—now snatched from 
our sight by the evergreens round 
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the tomb in that still churchyard— 
now emerging slow, with melancholy 
eyes fixed on the old roof-tree! What 
will he do with it? The Question 
of Questions in which all Futurity is 
opened, has him on its rack. WHAT 
WImL HE DO WITH IT? Let 
us see, 
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Science is deeply indebted to 
France and Germany. In laborious 
integrity and patient persistence the 
German is pre-eminent, but there is 
one quality in which the French 
savant is remarkably distinguished 
from his rival, and that is the valu- 
able quality of excellent literature. 
He knows how to compose a book, 
and how to write it. The German 
who can write with clearness and 
elegance is a rare phenomenon. In 
general he seems to make it a matter 
of conscience to punish his reader. 
He is as terrified at clearness as at a 
ghost, dreading lest clearness should 
be mistaken for shallowness — which 
in England and in Germany is gene- 
rally the case. Wedread the impu- 
tation of shallowness ; but the idea 
of not being griindlich would whiten 
the German’s hair with instantaneous 
horror; and thus, as Tieck wittily 
complains, “he never rises to the 
surface for very profundity—aus lauter 
Griindlichkeit.” 

The Frenchman is, in merit and 
demerit, the very reverse of this. He 
always seems to be addressing an 
audience of savants, brilliant women, 
and witty men of letters. He too 
desires to be profound, exact ; but 
he almost equally aims at elegance 
and finesse. He knows that if his 
style be not clear, his impatient 
countrymen will pass on, for tout ce 
qui n'est pas clair n'est pas Francais. 
Unless his syntax be correct, he 
will be unmercifully quizzed ; unless 
his style be agreeable, he will be voted 
@ pedant. 

The reason of this contrast, apart 
from the organic differences which 


make the German mind so unlike the 
French,’ is perhaps mainly to be 
sought in the fact that Frenchmen, 
for more than a century, have been 
in the habit of appealing to women 
and the general public—writing for 
the salon in some measure—know- 
ing that, even at the sittings of the 
Academy, men and women from the 
outer world will be present. One of 
the most serious men, and one of the 
*most eminent thinkers, of modern 
France, assured us once, with some 
triumph, that plusieurs beaux mou- 
choirs brodés waved applause at his 
lecture. A German would probably 
have felt the presence of those em- 
broidered handkerchiefs a slight on 
his gravity. He certainly would 
have thrown no graces into his dis- 
course to set that embroidery in a 
flatter. He speaks to students; he 
writes for professors ; he despises the 
laity. Elegance! What has he to 
do with such foppery? Style! he is 
not an artist. If his periods are a 
page long, at least they contain eve 
qualification and restriction which his 
propositions demand: mehr kann man 
nicht verlangen. 

M. Biot is every inch a French- 
man. Among the most eminent of 
European physicists, a brilliant cul- 
tivator of exact science, he ex- 
presses himself with the clearness, 
finesse, and epigrammatic felicity of 
an admirable writer. To profound 
research he adds a charming talent. 
His touch is as light as if it were not 
also firm. The movement of his 
mind is aided, not impeded, by know- 
ledge. And in these three volumes 
of republished essays, reviews, and . 
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biographies, our readers will find 
philosophy without headache, solid 
instruction in the lightest, pleasant- 
est manner. They are the gatherings 
of half a century, 1807-1858. He 
was @ young man when some of them 
were written, and the readem to 
whom they were addressed, are 
readers no more; another and a dif- 
ferent generation now listens to the 
“old man eloquent ;” but no one 
will detect the least want of freshness 
in these pages. 

The first of these various Méelanges 
is an interesting reminiscence of 
Laplace. M. Biot, when a young 
and totally unknown professor of 
mathematics, ventured to write to 
Laplace, who was then printing the 
immortal Mecanique Céleste (made 
accessible to English readers by Mrs. 
Somerville in her Mechunism of the 
Heavens); the object of his letter 
was to gain sight of the proof-sheets 
as soon as they were printed, in order 
that he might go over the calcula- 
tions for his own benefit, and rectify 
any errors of the press that might 
easily pass unnoticed by the author. 
Laplace consented with great kind- 
ness; and from time to time young 
Biot brought his corrections, and 
with them a list of doubts and diffi- 
culties, which in general were ex- 
plained by the great astronomer, but 
sometimes not a little perplexed 
him. The piquant part of the anec- 
dote is, that these obscure passages 
were generally those in which La- 
place passed over the details with the 
convenient formula, “It is easy to 
see.” But so far from being 
easy to see, it often required consider- 
able research to see it. At the time 
hé wrote the formula, the idea was 
doubtless clear enough to his mind ; 
but now, when called upon to explain 
—when placed in the position of the 
reader who did not see— Laplace was 
himself at fault. “Then he patiently 
sought to recover it by various ways, 
both for my benefit and his own ; 
and this was the most instructive of 
commentaries. Once I saw him pass 
nearly an hour in the endeavour to 
recall the chain of reasoning which 
he had concealed under the mysteri- 
ous phrase, / est aisé de voir.” hat 
a benefit to authors if they could 
always have their proof-sheets thus 
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read! How many of us would find 
ourselves totally unable to explain 
the grounds upon which propositions 
rest. But readers who think out what 
they read are rare, and thus we escape 
detection. 

On another occasion, M. Biot hay- 
ing made an important discovery in 
one of the abstrusest branches of 
mathematics, which had baffled every 
one, mentioned it to Laplace, who 
listened with great attention, ques- 
tioned him respecting his method, 
and the details of his solutions, and 
finally desired him to bring his me- 
moir on the following day. Joyfully, 
yet tremulously, the young mathe- 
matician presented his memoir to the 
illustrious master. Having carefully 
read it, Laplace said, “ This is an ex- 
cellent piece of work ; you have taken 
the right path. But the notions you 
present at the close are somewhat 
too remote. Don’t go beyond the 
actual results you have reached. The 
present state of analysis does not 
permit of your going further.” After 
a struggle, which every author will 
understand, Biot yielded, and strack 
out the conclusion. “ Now,” said La 
place, “all is very good. Present your 
memoir to-morrow to the Academy, 
and dine with me afterwards.” To- 
morrow came, and at the Academy 
the young man found the great 
Monge, who had been informed by 
Laplace of the discovery, and spoke 
about it; Lagrange and Lacroix were 
also there ; and no less a person than 
General Buonaparte, recently arrived 
from Syria; but the General was a 
less terrible personage to the young 
mathematician than was Lagrange ; 
and when Buonaparte, glancing at 
the diagram, exclaimed, “I know that 
by the figures,” Biot silently thought 
to himself, “ you must be very clever 
to recognisé those figures, inasmuch 
as nobody except Laplace has ever 
seen them before ;” and his respect 
for the General’s opinion on such ques- 
tions must have oscillated about zero. 
And now comes the beauty of the 
anecdote. The memoir was read, an 
immense success obtained,—Biot was 
a “made man.” He accompanied 
Laplace home, receiving his con- 
gratulations on the way. Arrived 
there, Laplace said, “ Come into my 
study fora minute, I have something 
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to show you.” Biot followed, sat down, 
and prepared to listen. Laplace un- 
locked a little drawer, took out a 
bundle of papers, yellow with age, 
and “there he showed me all my 
problems solved by that very method 
which 1 had discovered. He had 
made the discovery years before, but 
had been arrested by the very diffi- 
culty which he pointed out to me; 
and had paused where he had ad- 
vised me to pause — hoping at some 
future time to surmount the obstacle. 
He had never mentioned this to any 


one—not even to me when I brought, 


my memoir to him.” A more noble 
anecdote is not to be found in the 
annals of science. Instead of the 
irritable jealousy so usual among 
men, instead of the clamorous asser- 
tion of priority, and the ignoble in- 
sinuations of plagiarism, we here see 
& man not only capable of abnegation 
in favour of a younger rival, but 
capable of a delicacy as rare as the 
abnegation, never alluding to his own 
discovery until his rival had obtained 
complete success, and obtained it 
partly by the judicious advice to re- 
move what was hazardous in the 
memoir. ‘‘ Had he shown me his 
paper before the meeting, I could not 
have presented mine, knowing his 
priority ; and even had he required 
me to keep it secret, with what 
embarrassment should I have been 
seized, knowing myself to be an echo 
only.” Laplace carried his delicacy 
to the point of insisting on the secret 
being kept, even after this success ; 
and he forbade Biot from even mak- 
ing an allusion to it. Not until 1850 
was the secret revealed, and then, 
said his grateful friend and pupil, 
“en rendant cet hommage @ sa me- 
moire, je lui désobeis,” 

Of a very different character is the 
second paper in these volumes. It is 
the report of M. Biot to the Academy, 
of an inquiry he was commissioned 
to make into the truth of a fall of 
meteoric stones in the Department 
de Orme. The scientific world 
nowadays is perfectly convinced of 
the fact that meteoric stones do fall; 
Scepticism is no longer permissible; 
but even if it were, M. Biot’s re- 
port would carry conviction, and may 
now be read as a model of scientific 
investigation. “Of what value,” he 
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pertinently asks, “is the opinion of 
those who have none of the means 
of rightly forming an opinion? 
In doubtful questions the ignorant 
believe, the half-learned decide, the 
man of science examines.” And he 
rightly says that the impatient desire 
to explain everything caused the 
truth of meteoric phenomena to be 
so long rejected; because men could 
not explain the phenomena, they 
refused to believe it. He first dis- 
cusses the nature of the testimony 
respecting meteoric stones, and in the 
very uniformity of this testimony he 
sees an evidence of truth. The 
ignorance of the witnesses gives 
greater force to their unanimity, for 
if the fact stated were false, the testi- 
mony would indicate various sub- 
stances and various circumstances ; 
and in such a question, where per- 
sonal interest is in no degree involved, 
the chance of concurrence in testi- 
mony is excessively slight, whereas 
that of divergence in testimony is 
almost infinitely multiplied. M. Biot’s 
recital of his course of investigation is 
very interesting. He first ascertains 
the mineralogical structure of the spot 
where the stones have been found, 
and finds that in no respect is there 
any faint approach to substances 
such as physical and chemical inves- 
tigation proves these stones to be. 
He then examines the testimony of 
those who saw the meteor, and those 
who heard its explosion. Instead of 
going at once to the spot where the 
meteor is said to have fallen, he 
begins by drawing a circle of some 
miles around it, and compares the 
testimony of those living at a dis- 
tance with those living on the spot ; 
by this means he finds a remarkable 
uniformity as to time and circum- 
stance — points on which the testi- 
mony of men who were inventing, 
or were deluded, would necessarily 
differ. But, inasmuch as peasants, 
women, children, priests, and soldiers, 
in a circle of ten miles, all concur as 
to the main facts of time and circum- 
stance,— and as this testimony is 
supported by the presence of the 
stones said to have fallen, and by the 
nature of these stones, which are 
totally unlike anything to be found 
in the district, and are like other 
meteoric stones said to have fallen 
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elsewhere, — the conclusion is inevi- 
table. 

The peculiar interest of this paper 
can, of course, only be appreciated 
after a careful examination of all the 
details, and this would occupy too 
much space for us to attempt the 
reproduction here. We must, there- 
fore, refer the curious reader to the 
original, as also for the astronomical 
papers which succeed. Newton occu- 
pies the rest of the volume, from page 
123 to page 459, and all Englishmen 
and men of science will read these 
studies of the great philosopher with 
deep interest, except, perhaps, Sir 
David Brewster, whose two biogra- 
phical attempts on the Life of New- 
ton are criticised with searching 
sagacity, abundant knowledge, and 
caustic wit. It isin these pages, and 
not in those of Sir David Brewster, 
that we must look for a faithful por- 
trait of the man, and a philosophical 
estimate of his works. The memoir 
M. Biot originally contributed to the 
Biographie Universelle (here reprint- 
ed) remains by far the best memoir 
of Newton; and completed, as it is 
in this volume, by the materials since 
disclosed in Flamsteed’s “ Life,” the 
correspondence with Cotes, and Sir 
David Brewster's second “ Life,” little 
is left for the student to desire. 

M. Biot thus sums up his review 
of Sir David’s recent biography: 
“I must confess with regret that it 
seems to me at. once superficial and 
diffuse. The materials are distributed 
without order; so that we are often 
obliged to seek far and wide for those 
details which belong to the same 
class to form a whole. The inflated 
tone (le ton d’emphase) which reigns 
from beginning to end, becomes at 
last fatiguing: from all which it 
might unhappily be found a weari- 
some work. JI hope rather, than be- 
lieve, that Dr. Brewster will not tax 
me with infidelity for this opinion.” 

The theological differences between 
Sir David and his rival cannot, of 
course, be reconciled. The French- 
map, as a Oatholic, must necessarily 
be indisposed to accept Newton’s in- 
terpretation of the “eleventh horn ” 
in Daniel indicating the Church of 
Rome, even although Sir David has 
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for twenty years assured him that it 
can be perfectly ‘“ demonstrated.” 
But their differences on other points— 
such, for instance, as the quarrel with 
Leibnitz, or Newton’s temporary in- 
sanity—admit of settlement. At any 
rate, the studious reader will find 
ample material in these pages on 
which to form a judgment for him- 
self. We cannot touch upon them 
here, but will rather select a more 
insignificant point, which is not with- 
out its interest. 

The story of the fall of an apple 


having suggested the theory of 
gravitation, is one of those popular 
stories which modern criticism 


ruthlessly avers to be mythical. In 
his first “ Life of Newton,” Sir David 
Brewster rejected it as a myth, per- 
haps because M. Biot had repeated 
it. Except as a biographical anec- 
dote, it is utterly indifferent whether 
the story be true or mythical; for 
it is quite clear that the fall of ten 
thousand apples could have led to 
no discovery of gravitation, unless 
observed by a mind already so pre- 
pared to make the discovery, that 
any falling body would have served 
as a starting-point. But is it true? 
Dr. Brewster declared that the cir- 
cumstance was not mentioned by Dr. 
Stukeley nor by Conduit, and that “ no 
authority could be found for it.” In 
his review of this work, M. Biot re- 
replied that Pemberton positively said 
it was in this very garden, where the 
apple- tree stood, that the idea oc 
curred to Newton, and that Conduit 
expressly says the idea of gravitation 
“was hit upon by observing an apple 
falling from a tree.” One would ima- 
gine this was authenticity enough, 
especially as Dr. Brewster claimed 
Conduit’s silence among his chief 
reasons for denying the story; yet, 
after Conduit had been cited by M. 
Biot expressly in favour of this story, 
Sir David in his recent biography, 
sticks to his incredulity, and far- 
nishes this] very equivocal evidence: 
“Neither Pemberton nor Whiston, 
who received from Newton himself 
the history of his first ideas of gra- 
vity, records the story of the falling 
apple.”* Perhaps not; he might 
have thought it beneath Ais gravity 
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* Life of Newton, 1855, vol. i. p. 27. 
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to mention such a detail. But his 
niece told the story, and Conduit 
told it. We think, on such testi- 
mony, it may be accepted, and rhe- 
toricians may still refer without mis- 
giving, if also without much eloquent 
effect, to “ Newton and the falling 
apple.” 

The second volume of these /e- 
langes opens with an essay on the in- 
fluence of exact ideas on literature, 
in which the author defends, but not 
very powerfully, the proposition, that 
the progress of science, so far from 
destroying, or in any way impeding, 
the free march of poetical and liter- 
ary genius, does in truth furnish it 
with more lasting material to work 
op. It is an old quarrel this of the 
poets and men of science. The feeble 
poets have ever been prone to insin- 
uate that the cause of their feeble- 
ness lies in the loss of the early faiths 
and early superstitions. If Imagina- 
tion no longer exercises her empire 
over mankind, the cause is to be 
sought in the usurpation of that em- 
pire by Reason, who is vituperated 
as “cold.” Our poets doubtless think 
it was easier to write successful poems 
when the early credulities of men fur- 
ished abundant subjects, and when 
numerous poets had not already 
treated those subjects—as, to the in- 
vestigator of to-day, it seems easier 
for a man to make a figure in philoso- 
phy before the public became critical 
in regard to proofs, and before other 
philosophers had exhausted the pri- 
mary facts and mooted the primary 
questions, Yet, in trath, it was as 
difficult to get a Homer as, centu- 
ries later, to get a Shakespeare or a 
Goethe. Aristotle and ‘Archimedes 
were products as rare as Newton 
and Lavoisier. The progress of sci- 
ence can in no way cripple genius, 
nor aid it, except by rendering its 
works more worthy of immortal 
honour, by giving it more of im- 
mortal truth to work upon. The 
exact sciences cannot themselves be 

ms, yet the progress of scientific 
nowledge will free poetry from ab- 
surd mistakes. 

The subject is not well handled 
by our author; but he pertinently 
remarks, that if the common accusa- 
tion against science is true, it will 
prove that literary beauties cannot 
Withstand the test of examination : 
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“ Ainsi elles n’ont aucun fonds réel, 
et elles ne peuvent étre goiitées que 
par des gens qui ont renoncé a |’us- 
age de leur raison et de leur juge- 
ment.” Happily, he says, the ac- 
cusation is not true; and he then 
endeavours to prove that great writers 
are more highly appreciated the more 
closely examined, because their works 
are not mere jingle and glitter, but 
“the faithful and enlightened imita- 
tion of nature. Observe what truth 
in the descriptions and the senti- 
ments of Homer! Can you there 
find an inexact image, an untruthfal 
epithet?” Alas! yes, M. Biot, hun- 
dreds of inexact images and untruth- 
ful epithets are to be found in Homer ; 
and it is to be feared that “exact 
science” would no more justify some 
of his descriptions, that criticism can 
justify much of his imagery and dic- 
tion. The very errors of Homer are 
interesting to us. We note, as cha- 
racteristic of his age, the frequent 
repetitions, the incessant tautology, 
the indiscriminating use of epithets, 
and the accumulation of mere ex- 
pletives, and we receive from them a 
sort of archaic charm ; but we never, 
when we are wise, look on these 
things as excellencies. It is not on 
the ground of scientific exactness 
that Homer claims the worship of 
the world. When M. Bict passes 
from his preface, and begins the real 
purpose of his essay, which is to 
show how Bernardin St. Pierre and 
Chateaubriand have written grand- 
iloquent nonsense in what they say 
of natural phenomena, he is on safer 
ground. His ridicule and exposure 
of these writers are deserved ; but he 
omits to mark the distinction be- 
tween these writers and the classics 
with whom he compares them— 
namely, that St. Pierre and Chateau- 
briand commit gross scientific errors 
in passages expressly devoted to 
scientific topics : they go out of their 
way to display their ignorance ; 
whereas Racine, Bossuet, and Lafon- 
taine, although even more ignorant 
of science than St. Pierre or Chateau- 
briand, are not amenable to its cri- 
ticism, because they do not directly 
venture on its domain. When Homer 
says— 

"Ec wep ydp te xoAov ye xa aitipap 

Kataréyy. 


which Sakespeare reproduces in— 
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“You shall digest the venom of your 


spleen, 
Though it do split you,” 


no physiologist thinks of making 
merry with the science of the two 
great poets; but when Chateaubriand 
writes harmonious rubbish on astro- 
nomy, and reproaches the chemists 
because “ils ne savent que détruire, 
ne peuvent enfanter que la mort,” 
astronomers and chemists are forced 
to remark that he is talking non- 
sense. Again, when he speaks with 
lofty superciliousness of the anatomi- 
cai amphitheatre and the museums 
of natural history as “écoles ou la 
mort, la faux a la main, est le dé- 
monstrateur, cimétiéres au milieu 
desquels on a placé des horloges 
pour compter des minutes 4 des 
squelettes, pour marquer des heures 
a VPéternité,” all the idle lovers of 
sounding phrases will burst into a 
chorus of approbation ; but one can- 
not help agreeing with M. Biot, that 
if Chateaubriand had the misfortune 
to break his arm, it is very doubtful 
whether he would send for a senti- 
mental wanderer in the forests, who, 
to use his own expression, “ n’aurait 
apporté que son coeur 4 l’étude de la 
nature.” In spite of the eulogium 
on the heart as the true investigator 
into nature’s secrets, it is more than 
probable that the broken arm would 
be confided to the care of a surgeon 
whose studies had been made in 
these “‘schools of death,” who had 
with patient labour studied there 
the intricacies of the organism, and 
acquired the dexterity.and coolness 
requisite, even although he might be 
stigmatised by rhetoricians to the 
effect that “a force de se promener 
dans |’atmosphére des sépulcres, son 
dime a gagné la mort.” . 

The ‘ Eloge de Montaigne” fol- 
lows this essay: a good and careful 
study, but not admitting of more 
particular notice here. The essay on 
Charlatanism, dated 1808, treats of 
the “‘divining-rod” folly, which was 
the parent of our modern “ table- 
turning.” We pass over other scien- 
tific notices, to arrive at a review of 
Huber’s work on Ants,-merely paus- 
ing by the way to detach a witty mot, 
characteristic of the author’s style. 
He is speaking of a school of philo- 
sophers whose views of immortality 
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are scientific, but peculiar. “ You do 
not die, you only change your state 
of aggregation. It is true your nitro- 
gen, your hydrogen, and your car. 
bon separate; they are distributed 
through the atmosphere, penetrate 
plants and animals, or are absorbed 
by the earth ; but as no atom perishes, 
you continue to exist ; the only differ. 
ence is, that you find yourself re. 
duced to a more simple expression 
— Vous vous trouvez seulement reduit 
a une plus simple expression.” Many 
thanks! 

The review of Huber’s celebrated 
work contains a discussion of the 
oft-mooted question, whether insects 
have intelligence as well as instinct; 
or, in other words, whether what we 
usually call instinct is, or is not, of 
the nature of intelligence. M. Biot 
decides in the affirmative, and the 
examples he adduces leave but little 
chance for an alternative. Let us 
borrow one or two of these. When 
an ant discovers a store of food, it at 
once sets about communicating the 
good news to its tribe. But how? 
That it can communicate ideas by 
means of its antenne, mysteriously 
rubbed against the antenne of its 
campanions, every one knows; but 
“rubbing noses” is, after all, a li- 
mited form of publication, and can- 
not easily convey many details. How, 
then, is the insect Columbus to in- 
form his friends of the geographical 
position of this America? He knows 
the route himself, and he can carry 
another ant to the spot. Seizing with 
his mandibles the companion to 
whom he has just announced his 
discovery, and who twines himself 
around his body, Columbus carries 
his friend to the spot. The two then 
return, and carry two more. The 
four return, and carry four. And 
thus, in a geometrical progression, 
the emigration swells, till, at the end 
of the twentienth journey, a million of 
ants will be ready to devour the food. . 
It is noticeable that they always em- 
ploy this method of transport when 
they have to do each other a service. 
Thus Huber, one winter, being desir- 
ous of watching their habits, be- 
thought him of attracting them to & 
particular part of the apparatus in 
when he kept them, and which was 
made of glass. For this purpose, he 
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warmed that part with a candle- 
flame, knowing how fond they were 
of warmth. A few ants were on the 
spot at the time, and no sooner did 
they feel the pleasant warmth than 
they became very animated, brush- 
ing their heads and antenne with 
their fore-feet, and rapidly running 
about the warm spot. Whenever 
they approached other ants, they 
“rubbed noses” with eager volubility, 
and immediately separated. They 
seemed desirous of mounting to the 
second story, but no sooner did they 
get beyond the region of warmth 
than they returned again. At last 
they seemed to have made up their 
minds. Away they started for the 
second story. Huber guessed that 
they had departed with the inten- 
tion of communicating to their com- 
panions above, the pleasant news that 
warmth was to be had cheap below. 
In a few minutes his guess was veri- 
fied. Two descended carrying two 
others. These were deposited on the 
warm spot, and the carriers again 
ascended to bring down others. The 


newly arrived, having warmed them; 


selves, also ascended, and brought 
down others. ‘This transport con- 
tinued, till at last the whole hive was 
congregated in this place. After the 
spot had become cool, the ants re- 
mounted to the second story; but at 
any time Huber was able to repeat this 
interesting ° experiment, and always 
with the like success. 

In the construction of their gal- 
leries, wonderful as that is, most 
persons see nothing but instinct. 
Huber observed, however, that if 
ever an engineering mistake - was 
committed — when one wall was 
raised higher than another—one of 
the ants would destroy the whole, 
and rebuild it again correctly. It 
is their conduct towards the Aphides, 
however, that most amusingly illus- 
trates their intelligence. The little 
green insects, mostly wingless, found 
on the leaves and in the calyx of 
the rose, in great numbers through- 
out the summer, secrete on the sur- 
face of their bodies a sugary fluid, 
of which the ants are as fond as 
gourmands are of turtle. Not only 
do the ants find out where the 
aphides “most do congregate,” and 
there wheedle them out of their 
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sugar by the most flattering atten- 
tions (a stupid animal would kill 
such a food-bearing stranger, and 
thus kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs), but, although these 
attentions are successful, the ants, 
thoughtful creatures! do not trust 
alone to the chance of finding 
aphides; they rear them, as a slave- 
holder rears niggers! The ants take 
the eggs of these aphidés into their 
own nests, rear them with maternal 
solicitude, and transport them in all 
their migrations. Not only do they 
rear them, but they have frequent 
battles with rival tribes on their 
account; the possession of these eggs 
is the trophy of conquest. 


“Lers vainqueur d'un combat dont Aphis est 
le prix !” 


shouts the old warrior to his brother 
in arms 

In an admirable account of the 
celebrated investigations by Regnault 
and Reiset on the “ Respiration 
of Animals,” M. Biot incidentally 
touches on a point of some import- 
ance in literature—that, namely, of 
the claim to priority in discovery 
which is often made by writers, or 
made for them by successors, after 
the real discoverer has established 
his view. There is no single inven- 
tion which is not thus claimed by or 
for some one whose sole title is a 
random phrase, or a vague apergu. 
If an engineer were to-morrow to 
publish a practicable scheme of 
throwing a bridge across the Chan- 
nel, he would be ridiculed and re- 
futed, the idea proved plainly ab- 
surd, and impossible of execution; 
and after its successful execution, 
when railway carriages were rushing 
from Dever to Calais, there would 
start up a dozen claimants for the 
invention; or, in some long-forgotten 
author, a passage would be found 
which “clearly expressed the idea.” 
Now, as all inventors and discoverers 
have to be harassed by this attempt 
to rob them of their honour, it is of 
some importance that the rule should 
be laid down. In science one rule 
has got recognised, which is, that 
nothing but published evidence shall 
be accepted. Nothing that a man 
may have thought, or said, or im- 
plied, is held to be valid evidence 
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in favour of his priority; unless he 
can prove prior publication, he can- 
not come into court. Nor is this 
enough. We should go farther, and 
insist on the publication being more 
than a general statement; there 
must be a specification in every 
patent, and the like demand should 
be made of every discovery. M. 
Biot has laid down the rule in this 
matter. He rightly observes that 
“a difference should be made be- 
tween assertions and proofs, between 
apercus and established truths, There 
would be neither utility or equity 
in admitting, as demonstrated in an 
ancient author, that which would 
be rejeeted as hypothetical in a con- 
temporary.” He applies this rule to 
the case of Rey, who is said by all 
historians to have anticipated Lavoi- 
sier’s great discovery of oxidation ; 
even Lavoisier himself being led to 
admit this priority! M. Biot irre- 
fragably shows that Rey did nothing 
of the kind. The pretended antici- 
pation is a mere phrase which, now 
we know the truth, can be read as 
an anticipation of the truth. By an 
admirable image, M. Biot character- 
ises the value of all such “ antici- 
pations.” In those old books truth 
is just as vague and hypothetical as 
falsehood: “ce sont des billets de 
loterie dont on ne sait la valeur 
qu’aprés le tirage.” 

The History of Science receives a 
valuable contribution in the articles 
devoted by M. Biot to Galileo— 
namely, a life of that remarkable 
thinker, a conversation M. Biot held 
with a Grand Inquisitor on the sub- 
ject at the Vatican, and a complete 
uccount of the trial of Galileo, drawn 
up from the official documents. If 
lovers of rhetoric have had their 
commonplace about Newton and the 
apple restored to them by M. Biot, 
they lose for ever the still more 
famous e pur si muove—“ and yet 
the earth does move,” of the silenced 
but not persuaded heretic; and they 
lose all pretext for considering Gali- 
leo among the martyrs of science. 
The epigram,e pur si muove, is one 
of those mots de circonstance, in- 
vented after the occasion, which 


tradition eagerly adopts, because it 
so admirably expresses the general 
sentiment; but as M. Biot remarks, 
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not only is this epigram mentioned 
by none of the best-informed con. 
temporaries, it is also in flagrant con. 
tradiction to the whole demeanour 
of Galileo on his trial. Never wag 
a martyr less disposed for martyr- 
dom. He denied everything with 
impatient alacrity. He abjured what- 
ever he was called upon to abjure. He 
offered to prove that he had never held 
the doctrine of the mobility of the 
earth, and declared himself ready to 
show, by fresh arguments, the error of 
that doctrine. In the final exami- 
nation, when asked if he now 
held, or if he ever held, the doctrine, 
he replied, “ Formerly, before the 
decision of the Church, I remained 
indifferent between the two doctrines 
of Copernicus and Ptolemy, both 
seeming disputable, because both 
might be true; but since the Church 
has decided, all ambiguity has disap- 
peared from my mind, and I have 
maintained, as I now maintain, the 
doctrine of Ptolemy respecting the 
immobility of the earth and the mo- 
bility of the san to be true and indis- 
putable.” We may pity Galileo, and 
find ample excuses for him. When a 
man aged seventy is in the presence of 
the Inquisition, knowing that a for- 
mal retractation is all that is demand- 
ed of him, and that his refusal will be 
punished by torture, he may be. ex- 
cused for descending even to such 
transparent falsehood to escape so 
odious and terrible an enemy, but he 
cannot be made a hero: a martyr 
showing such reluctance to martyr- 
dom is surely a strange spectacle. 
It was not thus that Socrates met 
his accusers; it was not thus he 
spoke to them. ‘It is for the sake 
of but a short span, O Athenians! 
that you have incurred the imputa- 
tion, from those who wish to speak 
evil of the city, of having put to 
death Socrates. Had you waited a 
short time, the thing would have 
happened without - agency ; for 
you see my years. I am advanced in 
life and near to death. Perhaps 
you think that I have been con- 
demned for want of skill in such 
modes of working upon your minds 
as I might have employed with suc- 
cess, if had thought it right to em- 
ploy all means to escape from con- 
demnation. Far from it: I have 
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been condemned, not from want of 
things to say, but from want of 
daring and shamelessness; because 
I did not choose to say the things 
which would have been pleasantest 
for you to hear, weeping and lament- 
ing, and saying and doing other 
things which I affirm to be un- 
worthy of me. But neither did I 
then think fit to do or say anything 
unworthy of a freeman ; nor do I now 
repent of having thus defended my- 
self. I would rather have made the 
one defence and die, than have made 
the other and live.”* Those are the 
accents which find eternal reverbera- 
tions. It is thus the martyr speaks 
and acts. Galileo showed a servile 
cowardice, as remarkable as the im- 
prudence with which he incurred the 
peril. Let us pity the old man, let 
us sympathise with his weakness, 
but do not let us fling more odium 
on the Church which persecuted him, 
and which really, in Ais case, be- 
haved very leniently, by representing 
him as a martyr. <A brief narrative 
of the whole case may set this mat- 
ter in a light which will be new to 
most readers. P 
However the calm impartial reader 
must deplore the frequent obstruc- 
tion to the cause of truth which 
churches have thrown in the way 
of new doctrines, owing to the er- 
roseous, but very natural, confasion 
of religious with scientific teach- 
ing, and to the consequent alarm 
lest novelty in scientific doctrine 
should lead to heresy in religion, 
we must all see that, in the early 
days of science, such collision was 
inevitable. Geology had a severe 
struggle, even in Protestant Eng- 
land, in the nineteenth century, be- 
fore it could shake off the odium 
of heterodoxy, and in many circles 
that odium is still flung at it. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder if in Rome, 
early in the seventeenth century, 
astronomy, just beginning to disclose 
its traths, alarmed the jealous igno- 
rance of a Church which claimed in- 
fallibility on all points. M. Biot very 
properly reminds us that we must 
calumniate no one, not even the In- 
quisition. That body has surely sins 
enough to answer for, without our 
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making the burden greater by gra- 
tuitous imputations. As a question 
of doctrine, that Church conceived the 
Opinion of Copernicus to be heretic- 
al, and as such condemned it. We 
may discuss the wisdom of such in- 
terference with the development of 
scientific truth—we may make Ga- 
lileo an illustration of the inherent 
unwisdom of this interference, since 
the very Church which condemned 
the opinion found herself forced to 
revoke that condemnation two cen- 
turies afterwards (in 1818)—but we 
cannot in justice accuse that Church 
of crime in condemning what it felt 
to be a heresy. If, therefore, the 
Church was justified by its own 
principles in the course it took with 
respect to the doctrines promulgated 
by Galileo (and if any one thinks it 
was not justified, let him imagine the 
Church of England in presence of an 
eminent professor who should pro- 
mulgate dangerous heresies), our in- 
dignation can be fairly directed only 
against its treatment of the heretic ; 
and what was that ? 

After the invention of the tele 
scope, and after its first revelations, 
which entirely confirmed the theo- 
retical views of Copernicus, the ma- 
jority of scientific men being then 
extremely ignorant (as ill - natured 
persons insinuate is still the case), 
and energetically opposed to every 
novelty not originated by themselves, 
began by attacking and “ refuting” 
the new doctrine. Failing in that, 
they adopted the other course (also 
not unknown in these days) of assert- 
ing the doctrine to be contrary to 
Scripture. Some of them averred 
that the pretended discoveries were 


fictions, as gross as the voyage of 


Astolfo ; others declared that they 
had spent whole nights in looking 
through the telescope, but could see 
nothing like what Galileo affirmed to 
be visible; finally, it was clear that 
Scripture pronounced against the 
new doctrine. Galileo might have 
laughed at his refuters, but his ac- 
cusers were more formidable. In 
1616 he published an epistle to the 
Grand-Dachess of Tuscany, in which 
he undertook to prove theologically, 
and by passages from the Fathers, 





* Piaro: Apologia, cited in Lewrs: Biographical Hist. of Philosophy, 1857, p. 120. 
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that the terms of Scripture admitted 
of being reconciled with the new 
views. By this he lost his cause. 
He was denounced as holding her- 
etical opinions, was summoned to 
Rome, and there, in. spite of all his 
arguments, he heard the following 
decree : “ To maintain that the suo 
is placed immovably in the centre 
of the world,is an absurd opinion, 
false in philosophy, and formally 
heretical, because expressly contrary 
to Scripwre. To maintain that the 
earth is not placed in the centre of 
the world, that it is not immovable, 
but that it has a daily rotation, is 
also an absurd proposition, false in 
philosophy, and, to say the least, an 
error in faith.” In vain did he ex- 
ert his eloquence and argument; 
as he showed some degree of stub- 
bornness, he was personally forbidden 
to defend the opinion which had 
been condemned. 

For sixteen years Galileo pursued 
his studies, and meditated the work 
which was to carry conviction into 
all minds. This work was the cele- 
brated Dialogues. In it a distin- 


guished Venetian and a distinguished 
Florentine, free from prejudices, hav- 
ing no system of their own, discuss, 
examine, propose doubts, and yield 


only to reason. There is a third 
speaker, Simplicius, who represents 
the ignorant conservatism of the age. 
He swears by Aristotle : all opinions 
are by him judged as true or false in 
proportion as they agree with or de- 
part from .what Aristotle said. If 
it required great ingenuity to write 
such a book, it required little less to 
get it published. Galileo went to 
Rome, called on the ecclesiastic who 
exercised the censorship, and boldly 
presented the work as a “collection 
of scientific fancies,” which he de- 
sired the censor to read carefully, to 
strike out anything that might seem 
in any way improper, and, in short, 
to exercise a severe censorship with 
regard to it. The worthy prelate, 
more orthodox than clear - sighted, 
read this work, re-read it without 
detecting any evil, and gave it to 
one of his colleagues, who confirmed 
his opinion. He therefore gave fall 
permission for its publication. The 
ruse had succeeded thus far. Yet, 
to avail himself of this permission, 
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Galileo would have been forced to 
print the work in Rome; and he 
had too many clear-sighted enemies 
there, to hope that they would not 
detect the real nature of his work in 
time to suppress its publication. He 
made some excuse respecting the 
difficulties of printing at Rome, and 
wrote from Florence to the censor to 
obtain permission to print the work 
there, under the condition of gaining 
the approbation of a Florentine cen- 
sor. ‘The prelate seems to have had 
his suspicions roused. He made 
some difficulties ; indicated a Fioren- 
tine censor; but asked Galileo: to 
send back the permission he had 
given, that he might once more see 
the terms in which it was expressed. 
Galileo was outwitted, returved the 
permission, and never got it again, 
nor any other answer; so that, forced 
to content himself with the Floren- 
tine permission, be published his 
work in Tuscany, 1632, and endea- 
voured to shield himself by declaring 
in his preface that these dialogues 
were a defence of the judgment de- 
livered by Rome against. the doctrines 
of Copernicus. Voltaire might as 
well hav® declared his Philosophical 
Dictionary to have been written in 
defence of Christianity. No one was 
deceived by this preface. Certainly 
no one in Rome could have any 
doubt as to the purpose of the book; 
least of all the Pope, who knew that 
he was personally ridiculed in this 
book, his own arguments being re- 
produced by the stupid Simplicius. 
We come here to the real and per- 
sonal cause of Galileo’s troubles. [In 
1825, M. Biot had a long and inter- 
esting conversation at the Vatican 
with an enlightened ecclesiastic, who, 
he subsequently learned, was no less 
a person than the Grand Inquisitor. 
From this person, thoroughly. in- 
formed, as it turned out, on the 
whole details of the story, M. Biot 


heard of Galileo’s inconceivable im- 


pradence. “He committed the great 
mistake of getting into disgrace with 
the Pope, who had formerly shown 
him great kindness. He represented 
the Pope in the Dialogues under the 
name of Simplicius; and in alluding 
to the whim he was said to have for 
writing verses, Galileo did not hesi- 
tate to say that the Pope was given to 
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amorous sonnetteering. Be sure that 
these personal mistakes powerfully 
contributed to his ruin.” When M. 
Biot discovered that he had been 
speaking to the Grand Inquisitor, 
he very naturally expressed his sur- 
prise at the change which had come 
over the spirit of the world, when a 
descendant of the judges of Galileo 
could, in the very Vatican itself, dis- 
cuss with a descendant of Galileo's dis- 
ciples the world-famous process, and 
separate the scientific question from 
those personal accessories which em- 
bittered it. The subsequent republi- 
cation of the official papers thoroughly 
confirmed what the Inquisitor had 
stated; and the opening of M. Biot’s 
third volume is devoted to a lucid 
reproduction of all the particulars of 
this famous trial. 

Had Galileo taken the advice of 
the Cardinals Barberino and Bellar- 
mino, to publish his views as mathe- 
matical speculations only, it is very 
probable that he would not have 
been molested. Copernicus had done 
so, and the Church was not alarmed. 
But Galileo’s convictions were too 
strong, or his imprudence too 
great; and the consequence was, 
that not only was he denounced by 
bigoted theologians, but even the 
science of mathematics itself became 
denounced as ‘‘a diabolical art, and 
all mathematicians being the authors 
of heresies ought to be banished from 
every Christian country.” To such 
lengths will bigotry lead men! The 
doctrine of Copernicus was con- 
demned as heretical, as we have 
seen; but in 1623 Galileo’s friend, 
the Cardinal Barberino, became Pope 
Urban VIII., from whom Galileo 
had the highest hopes of getting the 
sentence against the Copernican doc- 
trine removed, because the Pope had 
shown him great attention, and 
written verses, astronomical and 
moral, in admiration of his genius ; 
nay, no sooner was Urban VIII. 
seated in the pontifical chair, than 
he addressed a letter to the Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany, in whose service 
Galileo lived, which mentioned the 
astronomical discoveries of Galileo 
among the Tuscan glories. On the 
strength of this the philosopher hast- 
ened to Rome, to endeavour to get 
a revocation of the sentence. He 
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soon found that in Rome, as else- 
where, authority is indisposed to 
unsay what it has once said. He 
found the Pope himself inclined to 
take the Aristotelian view; and all 
were strongly convinced that the in- 
terdict was a measure of ecclesiastical 
prudence. ‘The most moderate sug- 
gested to him that no scientific specu- 
lations ought to be placed in opposi- 
tion to the Scriptures. “ As to Padre 
Mostro (the Dominican Ricardi)” 
writes Galileo, “ he adheres neither to 
the system of Copernicus, nor to that 
of Ptolemy, but tranquillises his mind 
by a method of his own, which is 
vastly convenient : he imagines the 
presence of angels, who, without apy 
difficulty, move the planets in their 
paths, so that we have nothing to 
trouble ourselves about.” Finding 
the case hopeless in this direction, 
Galileo adopted the plan we have 
already narrated, and published his 
Dialogues under a transparent dis- 
guise. Rome was in an uproar. 


The Pope was in a fury (incandes- 
cenza) at finding his own arguments 


made ridiculous, and himself clearly 
alluded to. Galileo had doubly 
offended him—as a Pope and as a 
man: as a Pope, by deceiving the 
vigilance of the censorship ; and as a 
man, by rendering his opinions ridi- 
culous. At the close of the Fourth 
Dialogue, Simplicius says, ‘“‘ Here is 
one argument which I[ learned from 
a very learned and a very eminent 
person, and which settles the whole 
question ; it is that God, being omni- 
potent and omniscient, may have 
endowed water with this property 
of flux and reflux, as well as with an 
infinity of properties incomprehen- 
sible to us. That being so, I con- 
clude that it would be highest auda- 
city in any man to think of limiting 
that omnipotence and omniscience 
by any fancy of our invention.” 
This learned and eminent person was 
the Pope. 

Galileo was summoned to appear 
before the Inquisition. In vain he 
appealed to his protectors, in vain 
he alleged his age and infirmities. 
He was told that he might travel 
slowly, pian, piano, in a litter, bat 
that come he must. The letters of 
Galileo’s friend Niccolini to the Grand- 
Duke are still extant, and give a 
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sort of journal of the whole story, 
full of interesting detail. We there 
learn that the Pope was greatly in- 
censed, and pursued the matter “as 
if it were his own cause.” Indeed, to 
all Niccolini’s urgent prayers the Pope 
continued to reply: “Galileo will 
be examined in due time. But there 
is one argument which neither he 
nor any of his disciples have ever 
been able to answer, nor ever will : 
it is, that God is omnipotent ; and if 
s0, why should we pretend to im- 
pose necessities upon Him?” This 
is precisely the argument cited by 
Simplicius in the Dialogue just 
quoted. 

But although Galileo was forced 
to appear before the Inquisition, and 
was greatly alarmed at the peril of 
his position, it is abundantly evident 
that he was treated with great re- 
spect and consideration. He was 


never imprisoned. He was allowed 
a servant, and the visits of friends. 
He had free egress and ingress, and 
a garden of the Villa Medici was of- 
fered him for daily promenades. Care 


was taken that he did not escape, but 
no other rigour was used. Instead 
of being “tortured,” as Tiraboschi, 
Libri, and almost all historians assert, 
nothing is more positive than that 
he was subject to no other tortures 
than those of alarm at what might 
possibly be the upshot of the whole, 
and of irritation at being forced to 
retract what he knew to be the 
trath. 

His punishment was very slight. 
Condemned to imprisonment during 
the pleasure of the Pope, that sen- 
tence was immediately (subito) com- 
muted into detention at the Villa 
Medici. Even there he only remained 
a few days, having gained permission 
to reside with the Archbishop Picco- 
lomini, at Sienna. There he remained 
five months, and then was permitted 
to return to his house near Florence, 
under the express condition of not 
seeing much company, and of hold- 
ing no academic meetings. To the 
close of his life be remained under 
the suspicious surveillance of the 
Church; and on his death, fanatics 
contested the validity of his will, and 
wanted to refuse him the rites of 
sepulture, under the pretext of his 
having expired before the condem- 
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nation of the Church had been re- 
moved. But these hateful tentatives 
were judicially frustrated, and Flo- 
rence has nothing to answer for as 
respects the memony of her great 
philosopher. 

If M. Biot’s volumes contained 
nothing. but the articles on Newton 
and Galileo, they would deserve a 
place in every scientific library ; but 
they deserve a place also for the 
many agreeable pages of literature 
they contain, and for the memoirs 
of Lagrange, Coulomb, Cavendish, 
Franklin, Gay Lussac, Cauchy, Clou- 
et, Malus, and La Condamine. <Apro- 
pos of the last named there is an 
amusing anecdote, which may be de- 
tached here. La Condamine’s curi- 
osity was invincible; he was the 
very Paul Pry of science ; and this 
curiosity was coupled with a gaiety 
and recklessness truly French. In 
his last illness, being prevented from 
attending as usual the meetings of 
the Academy, he had notes brought 
to him of all the papers which were 
read there. In one of them he 
learned that a young surgeon had 
proposed a bold but dangerous ope- 
ration for one of the diseases under 
which he suffered. He sent for this 
young surgeon, and proposed that 
the experiment should at once be 
tried upon himself. “ But,” hesitated 
the young man, “if I should unhap- 
pily fail?” “Well, what then? I 
am old and dangerously ill: it will 
be said that nature did not properly 
assist you. If, on the contrary, you 
succeed, I will myself draw up an 
exact account of your method for the 
Academy, and you will be a made 
man.” ‘The matter: was arranged. 
The operation began, but La Con- 
damine was not satisfied with suf- 
fering ; he was curious to learn the 
whole process, “Gently,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ please be slower, and let 
me see how you operate y 
dear sir, if I don’t see how you do it, 
I shall never be able to draw up & 
proper account for the Academy.” 

Unhappily he died shortly after 
the operation, but his gaiety and 
courage never forsook him. He made 
Witticisms about his sufferings, and 
even -wrote songs about them. A 
true specimen of the Gauls, and very 
pleasantly painted in these pages. 
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In the short notice of Lagrange 
there are two witticisms reported by 
M. Biot as having been uttered in 
his presence, which, for flavour of 
expression, and finesse of observa- 
tion, deserve a place in every collec- 
tion of mots. M. Biot one day re- 
marked on the fact that an opinion, 
after being alternately adopted and 
rejected, admitted and modified by 
philosophers, often becomes at last 
a popular prejudice. “Eh quoi!” re- 


plied Lagrange, “cela yous étonne? 
Oependant il en arrive toujours ainsi; 
I ; 
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les préjugés ne sont que la défroque 
des gens d'esprits qui habille la ca- 
naille.” The second is so uncompli- 
mentary to the fair sex, that there is 
some temerity in citing it; but wit 
is no respecter of sex or person: 
“La téte d’une femme est une éponge 
a préjugés.” 

With this we close our notice of 
three eminently agreeable and in- 
structive volumes, convinced that we 
must have sharpened the reader’s 
appetite for a more deliberate inves- 
tigation of them. 





THE 


A LETTER FROM A 

We shall neither of us, my dear 
E., very easily forget a certain Sep- 
tember evening, somewhere about 
the 21st, when I in vain endeavoured 
to persuade you to accompany me 
to the Polyglot Congress of authors 
and artists then about to assemble 
at Brussels. Circumstances occurred 
upon that occasion to which I will 
not now further allude than to say, 
that they left a deep impression on 
my memory; but that, notwithstand- 
ing your reference to them as a suf- 
ficient ground for resisting my im- 
portunities, I suspect there was an- 
other reason which still more strong- 
ly influenced your decision. Shall I 
tell you what it was? Well, then, 
my conviction is, that you . had 
no faith in the results. You did 
pot think—and I suppose you do 
not even now think —that anything 
practical can come of the debates 
and resolutions of this voluntary 
Congress, and you resolved, like 
nearly the whole literary body of 
England, to withhold your support 
till a definite scheme, sanctioned by 
competent authority, should be sub- 
mitted to your consideration. 

I differ wholly from you as to the 
wisdom or expediency of this deter- 
mination ; but I am not surprised it 
should have been adopted by a man 
of your temperament, habitually re- 
served, never sanguin® and gene- 
rally inclined to look with distrust 
upon all movements directed to theo- 
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retical objects. The fact is, that the 
English literary circles, including 
both authors and publishers, are 
weary of the struggle they have 
long been engaged in for the recog- 
nition of the very principles which 
the Congress has asserted. To sup- 
pose that they are indifferent to 
the establishment of international 
rights, would betray gross ignorance 
of the real state of the case. Eng- 
lish authors and publishers are in- 
finitely more interested in the ques- 
tion than the authors and publishers 
of any other country. The piracies 
committed upon them cover a much 
more extensive surface than the pira- 
cies committed upon the French; 
for mot only do the railroads of 
Europe swarm with the Leipsic 
reprints of English works, out of 
which the “ enterprising” editeur is 
amassing a rapid and enormous for- 
tune, but almost every English book 
that appears — certainly every one 
that is worth the risk of bad paper 
and worse print—is caught up by 
the race of American Harpers (an 
obvious corruption of harpies), and 
circulated for a few cents through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
United States. It is clearly there- 
fore, not indifference that has pre- 
vented you and others from taking 
an active part in the proceedings at 
Brussels. The true solution of your 
absence is to’ be found in the failure 
of the effurts which have béen 
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hitherto made in England for the 
attainment of similar ends. You 
are of opinion that enough bas been 
done to testify your zeal, and to 
discourage your hopes, and that you 
may be fairly excused for waiting 
to see what can now be done by 
others. This is natural, under all 
the circumstances ; but I venture to 
anticipate that, seeing what has 
been actually achieved by the Con- 
gress, you will not remain a mere 
spectator of the machinery it has 
put in motion. 

I hardly know where to begin the 
account I promised to give you of 
the proceedings of our many-sided 
gathering; but to spare you the 
roadside incidents and other travel- 
ling details, with which you are al- 
ready familiar, I will pass over the 
journey, and take you into Brussels 
at once. There is only one remark 
I am anxious to make by the way. 
Should you ever, en route for Brus- 
sels, enter Belgium by the frontier 
at Mouscron, keep a sharp look-out 
for your train. At Mouscron they 
examine your passport and explore 
your luggage. You pass through a 
building where these formalities are 
performed, and pass out at the oppo- 
site side, where several trains are in 
waiting. You inquire for the Brus- 
sels train, and are civilly shown into 
a carriage. But put no trust in this 
civility, which, if you haven’t your 
eyes about you, may cost you some 
inconvenience. There are two trains 
for Brussels, starting at the same 
moment, or thereabouts, taking dif- 
ferent routes, and arriving at differ- 
ent termini, at different times. Why 
these two trains are started together, 
it is idle to conjecture; but the in- 
scrutable circumstance exposes you 
to this risk, that if you are not care- 
fal to re-enter the train by which 
you arrived, you will be transmitted 
to Brussels by one conveyance, and 
your luggage by another, with the 
further satisfaction of being obliged 
to wait till the next morning before 
you’ can recover your property. I 
ought to apprise you also that the 
chances are considerably in favour 
of your taking, or being conducted 
to, the wrong train, as, in strict 
accordance with the rule of contra- 
ries, it is close at hand, while the 
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right train can be approached only 
by a circuitous expedition over an 
unknown district of rails and plat- 
forms. 

We will now suppose the perils of 
the journey over, and the members 
of the Congress collected in Brussels 
from all points of the compass. The 
Belgian frontiers have been crossed 
on every side by land and water. 
Literary and artistic pilgrims pour in 
from Germany, France, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. Every civilised region 
is more or less represented. Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, and Holland, send delegates to 
express their sympathy and contri- 
bute their exertions; and England, 
slow to act, and chary of professions, 
inscribes upon the list of adhesions 
the names of a few of her most dis- 
tinguished men, including those of 
Balwer Lytton, Gladstone, and Mill. 
The place of meeting where all these 
people are to be brought together 
for a common object, and all these 
strange tongues are to be unloosed 
in a common language—for the de- 
bates are to be held in French—is the 
great chamber in the Museum, where 
the seances and reunions of the va- 
rious literary and scientific bodies of 
the Belgian capital are held. At 
eleven o’clock on the morning of the 
27th September, the Congress is to 
be formally opened. As the hour 
approaches, an unusual stir may be 
observed in the spacious cul-de-sac 
that conducts you from the Place 
Royale to the Museum. Men come 
dropping down in ones, and twos, 
and threes; gradually the numbers 
and the bustle increase; small knots 
form in earnest conversation ;. others 
hurry forward, full of eagerness and 
curiosity. Many solitary individuals, 
who are evidently strangers, mix in- 
quiringly with the crowd, to collect 
a little preliminary information, or, 
engrossed by their own thoughts, 
press onward towards the rendez- 
vous. Striking diversities of phy- 
siognomy may be noted—harsh linea- 
ments, and finely-chiselled outlines ; 
the olive complexion, and the clear 
red avd white ; the dagger-beard, and 
the beard of billowy flow ; the naked 
chin, and thé@ dainty tuft; the pale 
hair, and the raven-black, which 
often more emphatically mark the 
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races to which they belong than even 
the form or expression of the features. 
There are some varieties of costume 
also to be taken into the picture—an 
odd tunic here and there; a cloak, 
not of the last Parisian fashion ; and 
a rather fanciful collection of worked 
and coloured waistcoats and neck- 
ties. But the varieties were by no 
means so remarkable as might have 
been expected. Railroads have helped 
materially to prodace a dead level in 
dress, as in some more important 
things. The unsightly round hat was 
universal ; and Jooking at the assem- 
bly as a whéle, there was nothing to 
distinguish it in externals from a 
public meeting of the best class of 
people in London. You soon per- 
ceived, as you had closer opportu- 
nities of examination, that it was not 
an ordinary gathering. It was per- 
vaded by an unmistakable tone of 
intelligence. The faces that met you 
on all sides were thoughtful, and for 
the most part intellectual. Here 
were, at. least, the elements of power, 
whatever was to become of the pro- 
ject upon which this parliament of 
authors and artists was about to de- 
liberate. 

We ascend the stairs—the same 
that conduct you to the pictare-gal- 
leries. Crossing the vestibule, from 
which the bureaus of the Museum 
branch off, we find ourselves in a 
little ante-chamber at the opposite 
side, where the members are to re- 
ceive their tickets and sign their 
names. Glancing round, we see large 
cards on different doors, announcing 
“ Section I,” “ Section II,” &c. These 
are the rooms where the five sections, 
into which the Committee of Orga- 
nisation have divided the assembly, 
assigning special duties to each, are 
to meet by-and-by, for the purpose of 
considering the questions that exclu- 


sively affect them, the result of which’ 


they are finally to report to the gen- 
eral body. Having executed the ne- 
cessary preliminaries, the members 
are shown into the salle. At the 
upper end is a dais, covered with 
rows of chairs, and a table for the 
President and Committee in the 
centre. The large room rapidly fills. 
There are between three and four 
hundred persons present. Eleven 
o'clock strikes.. A general buzz of 
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expectation runs through the assem- 
bly. Presently a door opens, and 
several gentlemen, freighted with 
bundles of papers, which indicate the 
labours in which they have been en- 
gaged, appear, and quickly ascend 
the dais. One amongst them, distin- 
guished from the rest by his height, 
advances to the President’s chair. 
Tall, dignified, and courteous, with a 
character of physiognomy in which 
great kindness, patience, and firm- 
ness are blended, M. Charles Faider, 
formerly Minister of Justice, is ad- 
mirably adapted by his legal habits, 
and his experience of public assem- 
blies, no less than by bis calm tem- 
perament, to rule the stormy multi- 
tude, for stormy even already they 
threaten to be, over which his eye 
ranges aS he takes the chair. After 
reading an elaborate address, he an- 
nounces, amidst deafening cheers and 
bravos! that the Congress is opened. 
But before I proceed any farther in 
the narrative, I must tell you of what 
materials this Congress is composed. 
In addition to a large number of 
literary men and artists who have 
attended the meeting voluntarily, 
there are few scientific, literary, or 
artistic bodies in Europe that have 
not sent delegates. In some in- 
stances, Continental governments 
have considered the occasion so 
important that they have appointed 
ministers to represent them. Thus 
the Government of Saxony is repre- 
sented by M. de Witzleben, Council- 
lor of State; the Government of 
Denmark, by M. Schiern, Member 
of the Danish Diet; the Govern- 
ment of Holland, by M. Bakhuizen- 
Vanden Brinck, Archivist General to 
the Kingdom; the Government of 
Sardinia, by Baron de Jacquemond, 
Senator and Councillor ot State; 
the Government of Parma, by M. 
Martini; and the Government of 
Portugal by M. Silva-Farreo, Secre- 
tary of State — the King being him- 
self also a member of the Congress. 
The public institutions, societies, and 
associations represented by actual de- 
legation, independently of a long Tist 
which have signified their adhesion, 
are sufficiently numerous and re- 
sponsible to give weight and autho- 
rity to the action of the assembly. 
For example: the Royal Academy 
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of London sends its excellent Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. P. Knight; M. Pacheco, 
formerly Minister, is delegated by 
the Royal Academy of Madrid; M. 
Altmeyer by the Royal Academy of 
Belles-lettres of Seville; M. Dela- 
vigne by the Academy of Toulouse ; 
M. Scribe, by the Commission of 
French. Dramatic Authors; Count 
Reinhard, by the Historical Institute 
of France; M. Labrouste, by the 
Central Society of Architects of 
Paris ; M. Ménessier-Delange, by the 
Society of Musical Composers and 
Publishers of Paris; M. Paul Féval, 
by the Society des Gens de Let- 
tres of Paris; M. Fournier, by the 
Society of the Fine Arts, the Athen- 
wum of the Arts, and the Society for 
Elementary Instruction in France ; 
M. Knytenbrouwer, by the Society 
Arti et Amicitix of Amsterdam ; 
M. Gaullieur, by the Institute of 
Geneva; and other delegates from 
the Academies of Florence, Padua, 
and Belgium. Here at least is tan- 
gible evidence of the interest felt in 
the subject, and practical proof of the 
strong desire that exists among the 
classes most concerned, and best qua- 
lified to judge of the means for the 
establishment of international copy- 
right upon a sound and permanent 
basis. We are too apt in this country 
to treat such volunteer efforts to ac- 
complish general benefits as mere 
moonshine ; and to sneer at these Con- 
tinental assemblies, with their floral 
embellishments, serenades and ban- 
quets, as pure exhibitions of senti- 
ment, very declamatory and theatrical 
and captivating while they last, but 
Jeading to nothing in theend. The fact, 
too, that this Congress has been held in 
Brussels, the miniature metropolis of 
a miniature kingdom, having little 
power to influence the legislation of 
other countries, suggests to our su- 
percilious critics a ridiculous com- 
parison between the means and the 
end, which seems to them conclusive 
of the whole matter. The first consi- 
deration in every attempt to estimate 
the worth of these demonstrations, 
ought to be the nature, substance, 
and utility of the object proposed. 
Does it supply an admitted want? 
Does it confer a substantial benefit ? 
If these questions are answered in 
the affirmative, the scenery, dresses 


and decorations may be dismissed as 
of little account. They are the acci- 
dents, and not the essentials. We 
do not judge of a picture by its 
frame ; and whether the arena of a 
great popular discussion be Exeter 
Hall, sombre and naked, or a Conti- 
nental museum, hung with boughs, and 
ribbons, and fantastical devices, the 
final effect on the general mind must 
be governed by the practical value of 
the design, whatever it may be. It 
is astonishing how quickly the public 
strip the nut of its husk, and get at 
the kernel. 

The objection—if it me entitled to 
so formal a description—against Bel- 
gium, as the locality for a movement 
of this kind, is curious enough. There 
is certainly not a spot on the face of 
Europe, with the single exception of 
Leipsic, where the movement could 
have originated with so much pro 
priety as Brussels, the headquarters 
of the piratical trade which it is the 
aim of the Congress to abolish. The 
agitation of a law of universal copy- 
right in Brussels is like an effort of 
the country to shake off a discredit 
able traffic, and to make compensa- 
tion for the past by setting an exam- 
ple of justice in the future. Assur- 
edly the moral effect is greater when 
a reform is urged by those upon whom 
it must entail a loss, than if the de- 
mand came solely from those who 
would be gainers by its adoption. 

Having now shown you, my dear 
E., what the constitution of this 
Chamber of Literary and Artistic 
Deputies really is,—that it contains 
many celebrities, and represents 
more; and that it possesses all the 
requisites necessary to enable it to 
arrive at business-like conclusions on 
the rights of authors and artists, of 
every kind and degree,—I will return 
to our President, who has just read 
an address unfolding the views by 
which he and his colleagues have 
been actuated in appealing from ex- 
isting laws and regulations, or the 
want of them, to the working intel- 
lect of Europe. This address is im- 
portant in many particulars. It 
bears testimony to the great pains the 
Committee of Organisation have 
bestowed upon the details of the 
complicated subject they have under- 
taken to reduce to order and system; 
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it shows also that they have collected 
the opinions of most of the leading 
minds of Europe, in art and litera- 
ture, as to the principles which ought 
to regulate the rights of intellectual 
property, and that there is, in the 
main, a common agreement amongst 
them; and it presents briefly the 
views at which they have finally ar- 
rived. These views, which contain 
the essence of the questions submit- 
ted to the Congress for solution, may 
be succinctly resolved into three 
general propositions :—1. The neces- 
sity of asserting, as a fundamental 
principle, the uniform, universal, and 
international recognition of intellec- 
tual property ; 2. The enjoyment of 
that property to be secured by large 
and liberal guarantees, but the term 
of its enjoyment to be limited, with 
the ultimate view of diffasing abroad 
the works of genius, for the benefit 
of mankind at large; 3. The sup- 
pression of all obstacles extraneous 
to the necessary regulations of go- 
vernments, by which the free inter- 
change and circulation of works of 
art and literature are at present im- 
peded. These propositions embrace 
the whole matter for discussion; but 
it will be obvious, upon a little con- 
sideration, that before we can enter 
upon the discussion of them, we must 
clear away certain preliminary ques- 
tions which arise from the very thresh- 
old of the inquiry. In order to obtain 
# uniform and universal assent to 
any given principle, the hindrances 
that stand in the way of it must be 
first ascertained and removed. It 
seems a very just and rational pro- 
posal to ask all civilised governments 
to recognise the ordinary rights of 
ownership in their own labours of 
the agents and ministers of civilisa- 
tion. Bat when we come to investi- 
gate the paths through which this 
recognition can alone be secured, we 
find difficulties before us of a grave, 
and, in some cases, of an unexpected 
nature. Every government that has 
any laws of literary property, has 
laws peculiar to itself; no two go- 
vernments agree upon the actual 
proprietary relation of an author to 
his works, and some’ have never 
legislated upon the subject at all. 
If the differences which exist be- 
tween different legislatures were mere 
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differences of local circumstances, or 
of the notions which prevail in com- 
munities concerning the claims of 
genius—if they sprang out of fiscal 
necessities, or social traditions, or 
political arrangements, there might 
be a reasonable expectation of being 
able to construct a system that 
should rest on a basis common to all, 
and be sufficiently elastic in its de- 
tails to accommodate the peculiari- 
ties ofeach. One country, for ex- 
ample,*which had not advanced with 
the age on this question of copyright, 
might consider a lease of twenty 
years sufficient to acquit the obliga- 
tions which the world owes to art 
and literature ; and another country, 
more enlightened, might extend this 
lease over a longer period, embracing 
not only the lifetime of the author, 
but a posthumous term which should 
continue his rights to his immediate 
successors. Between these views 
there is a wide difference, but it is 
a difference only in degree; and 
there could be no difficulty in estab- 
lishing a perfect reciprocity between 
the two countries, without interfer- 
ing with the internal regulations of 
either. Unfortunately, however, the 
result of a complete survey of the 
state of legislation iu the various 
countries of Europe, discloses the 
fact that the differences are not sim- 
ply differences of degree, but of prin- 
ciple. M. Faider placed very clearly 
before the Congress a summary of 
their exact nature and extent. ‘“ The 
Committee of Organisation,’ he ob- 
served, “ found itself in the presence 
of three systems: one which denied 
fundamentally all right of property 
in intellectual productions; another 
which assimilated intellectual and 
real, or material, property, and pro- 
claimed both in perpetuity; and a 
third which recognised the rights of 
intellectual property, bat, from con- 
siderations of the special elements of 
which that property is composed, 
limited their duration. The Oom- 
mittee,” continued M. Faider, “ with- 
out attempting to interfere with the 
freedom of your discussions, has un- 
hesitatingly adopted this last system.” 

It will abbreviate much that I 
have to tell you about these discus- 
sions, my dear E., when we meet at 
Christmas, Deo volente, in the old 
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country-house we wot of, standing up 
like a red brick fortress amongst 
bare larches, backed by a bleak, 
stony, and solemn cliff, if I antici- 
pate the result; of the four days’ de- 
bate by saying that after much fierce 
contention, the Congress confirmed 
the principle laid down in this pas- 
sage by M. Faider as the organ of 
the Committee. The principle is, to 
my thinking, invulnerable. If the 
works of genius, whatever form they 
take—pvetry, history, sculpture—be 
the great pioneers and ministers of 
civilisation and human _ enlighten- 
ment, society has a direct interest 
in liberatiug them from restraints; 
and a time ought to come when all 
possible fucilities should be given to 
their circulation. In estimating the 
interest of the author, the higher and 
wider and more enduring interests of 
society should. not be overlooked. 
The absolute necessity of keeping 
these large interests in view becomes 
more and more apparent the farther 
we examine the subject, and the 
more closely we follow out the trains 
of investigation to which ‘it invites 
us. But I do not intend to trouble 
you with these inquiries now. I re- 
serve them for our winter debates by 
the hospitable fire, with bright faces 
round the table for audience, and 
Linda and Nestor: stretched on the 
great rug to keep the peace between 
us. In the meanwhile, consider what 
would become of the meaus of edu- 
cation and improvement, if an eternal 
copyright prohibited us from making 
casts of the antique, from copying 
heads and statues in our schools of 
art; or if the heirs legal of Milton or 
Spenser were, in some incomprehen- 
sible freak of insanity, to withdraw 
Paradise Lost and the Fairy Queen 
from tbe press, or if the right to 
publish them, or any other work 
which it would be desirable for gene- 
ration after generation to be assured 
the possession of, were to be sus- 
pended by an interminable suit in 
Chancery to determine the title — 
contingencies all the more. likely to 
arise in the case of works of the 
greatest value and importance. 
Leaving you to reflect on the 
hazards we should thus incur of 
losing by lapse, neglect, indiffer- 
ence, or caprice, what it behoves us 
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for the sake of our civilisation to pre- 
serve, I will resume where I left 
off. I will not detain you with an 
account of the enthusiasm which 
greeted the nomination of M. Rogier, 
Minister of the Interior, to the office 
of Honorary President, nor of the 
vote by acclamation which conferred 
upon the delegates and others the 
honour of Vice-Presidentships; but 
while there is a great clatter of feet 
on the dais as these select personages 
are taking their places, I will avail 
myself of the opportunity of saying a 
word or two about the Committee. 

It is understood that the idea of 
this Oongress originated with M. 
Romberg, the General Secretary. It 
was suggested as far back as Febru- 
ary last; and from that time up to 
the day of meeting, the committee 
were engaged incessantly in the du- 
ties they had voluntarily imposed 
upon themselves. The arduousness 
of these duties cannot be very readily 
estimated. They comprised not only 
the correspondence indispensable to 
the organisation of «an assembly of 
persons convoked from nearly all 
points of the compass, but a still 
more laborious correspondence, hav- 
ing reference exclusively to the 
questions proposed to be examined 
and decided upon. Not content with 
collecting adherents, the committee 
undertook to collect facts and opinions. 
The mass of evidence and commen- 
taries brought together by this means 
is of a remarkable character. So 
large a body of information, relating 
exclusively to copyright, and drawn 
direct from authoritative sources, 
has certainly never been obtuined 
before; and whatever may come of 
the recommendations and decisions 
of the Congress, the documents upon 
which its proceedings were raised 
must always be regarded as a mona- 
ment of well-directed labour. These 
documents are not confined to indi- 
vidual speculations, or to statements 
of illustrative facts; they embrace 
the laws of every country bearing 
upon the rights or the denial or re- 
striction of the rights, of literary and 
artistic property, with luminous 
analyses of all the historical details 
necessary to their elucidation. In 
short, whatever is capable of throw- 
ing a broad light into the remotest 
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recesses of the inquiry, will be found 
in this collection, which it is the in- 
tention of the committee to publish. 
It is not from any doubt of the jadg- 
ment which will preside over their 
publication, that I express a fervent 
hope it may be edited with a scrupu- 
lous consideration of the time and 
patience of the reader. ‘There is 
nothing so dreary to the world at 
large as tables, and official returns, 
and statistical statements, and legal 
circumlocutions. Let there be ample 
appendices, if you please; but help 
us to some shorter way of penetrat- 
ing to the pith of them, than by 
exploring their dismal mysteries for 
ourselves. Extract the vital spirit 
of these solid battalions of facts and 
figures, and spare us the drudgery of 
a task from which we are not un- 
likely to turn back in disgust, before 
we have gone half-way to its conclu- 
sion. There are in every subject two 
or three leading ideas, which form 
the clue to all the rest, and render 
easy the acquisition of the whole. 
Let us have these leading ideas ex- 
pressed plainly, concisely, and logi- 
cally, in the promised publication, 
and the common sense of the public 
of every country interested in the 
subject of copyright will trace them 
to their issues. 

M. Romberg was the soul of the 
committee. His administrative ca- 
pacity is conspicuous. Rapid, but 
never confused, he organises details 
with celerity and clearness. It was 
owing mainly to his tact and fore- 
sight that not a single hitch occurred 
throughout the whole of the arrange- 
ments for the meetings of the Con- 
gress, HKverything was orderly, and 
fell regularly into its place, aud the 
performance may be said to have 
gone off as smoothly as if the parts— 
and they were numerous and varied 
—had been cast before-hand, and the 
play carefully rehearsed. He had, 
no doubt, some able and zealous 
colleagues, Of these, special acknow- 
ledgments are due to M. Baron, 
Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Liege, and M. Grefs, Director 
of the class of the Fine Arts-of the 
Royal Academy, and the most dis- 
tinguished of Belgian sculptors. I 
lave no means of knowing what help 
these gentlemen afforded in the pre- 
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liminary work, but I know that their 
earnestness and courtesy were ex- 
tremely serviceable during the pro- 
gress of the discussion. 

You must not suppose that I have 
the slightest intention of tracking 
the Congress through its daily sit- 
tings. One day must suffice to enable 
you to see how the final results were 
effected. Having finished the formal 
business of the opening, the assembly 
was broken up into the five sections 
previously arranged, each section 
taking possession of the room set 
apart for its deliberations. These 
sections met again every morning at 
nine, till they completed their labours, 
the general body meeting at one o’clock 
to receive their reports, and shape 
into resolutions the final jadgment 
of the whole. The entire work was 
concluded in four days, not, how- 
ever, without encountering occasional 
risks of shipwreck from the clamour 
of the disputants. I have never seen 
questions, even of a personal or a 
political character, so hotly contested. 
A stranger might have supposed that, 
instead of being a meeting possessing 
neither authority vor responsibility, 
and having no other end than that 
of collecting opinions, its decisions 
were conclusive acts of legislation, so 
strenuously was every inch of ground 
fought for. 

The programme of the questions 
to be submitted to the sections had 
been well considered, with a view to 
secure distinctness and speciality, by 
keeping each division of the inquiry, 
so to speak, apart, and independent 
of the others. The points to which 
the attention of the sections was 
directed, embraced all the practicable 
aspects of the subject at large, and 
might be described as comprising a 
sort of catechism, in which every 
particular connected with the rights, 
real or imaginary, of authors and 
artists, was examined and exhausted. 
Whoever desires to have his thinking 
faculties awakened on the ethics and 
policy of copyright, cannot do bet- 
ter than study these interrogatories. 
Keeping clear of all the subsidiary 
features, I will endeavour, within the 
narrowest possible limits, to put you 
in possession of the principles which 
the sections were required to resolve. 
You will remember that these prin- 
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ciples furnish the basis upon which 
the whole proceedings of the Con- 
gress reposed. 

To the First Section was assigned 
the consideration of these elementary 
propositions—Whether the principle 
of an international recognition of a 
right of property in works of litera- 
ture and art ought to be embodied in 
the legislation of all civilised people ? 
and, Whether such a principle should 
be adopted, even in the absence of 
reciprocity? The propriety of adopt- 
ing in all countries accepting this 
principle a uniform basis of legisla- 
tion, was also submitted for considera- 
tion,—an apparent corollary from the 
principle itself, but much easier to 
solve upon paper than in practice. 

The duration of the right of pro- 
perty that ought to be assigned to 
works of literature and art, formed 
the grand topic of discussion in the 
Second Section. It bratched into a 
variety of channels: Whether the 
term should extend beyond the life of 
the author, and, if so, what condi- 
tions should enter into the additional 
term ; what duration of the right 
should be granted to posthumous 
works, anonymous works, and works 
published pseudonymously; whether 
lectures and public speeches, taken 
down in short-hand, ought to be con- 
sidered as copyright ; whether au- 
thors should possess aright of pro- 
perty in the translation of their works, 
and, if so, to what extent, and under 
what conditions; and whether it 
would be desirable that, in order 
to establish their rights of property, 
authors should be required. to execute 
certain forms, the omission of which 
should invalidate their rights. You 
will observe that these problems are 
of a thoroughly practical *nature ; 
that they are presented in a strictly 
practical shape; and that, assuming 
the right of property in intellectual 
works to be granted in the first in- 
stance, they supply complete materials 
for practical legislation. 

The Third Section was restricted to 
the consideration of questions relat- 
ing to dramatic and musical compo- 
sitions ; and, although the matters it 
discussed were necessarily of limited 
importance, it was one of the most 
interesting of the entire series. Here 
Scribe presided, elected by acclama- 
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tion, and surrounded by a group of 
writers representing most of the na- 
tional dramas of Kurope. Any per. 
son who had formed his ideal of 
Scribe from the character of his 
works, full of skilful dialogue, in 
which the finesse and the humour 
are not more remarkable than the 
emotional power, traversing almost 
every variety of subject, gay and 
grave, equally at ease in every variety 
of costume, and displaying in all 
an extraordinary mastery of stage art, 
might be surprised to find in the real 
Scribe a man of modest and simple 
demeanour, with a tranquil air of per- 
fect good-breeding, and looking very 
much like a private gentleman of a 
certain age, who had passed quietly 
and unobserved through the best 
society. You watch in vain in his 
motions, his gestures, or his words, 
for what you might suppose to be cba- 
racteristic traits of the famous dra- 
matic writer who has, probably, more 
intimate experiences of the life of the 
coulisses than any man living, and 
who has achieved more triumphs in 
the theatre than all his contempo- 
raries added together. ‘The thin 
grey hair, the expression of kindness 
and gentleness in the eyes, and the 
delicate cast of the pale features, con- 
stitute a portrait which might hardly 
have been looked for in one who has 
had to contend in his time against 
more caprice, vanity, and false pre- 
tension, jealousy, conspiracy, and 
ignorance, than any respectable indi- 
vidual who has been born in the lap 
of fortane, and brought up in the 
calm sunshine of domestic inter- 
course can, by any process of descrip- 
tion, be made very clearly to compre- 
hend. Let such an individual write 
for the stage, and he will then be in 
a condition to wonder at and admire 
this perfect specimen of a sweet 
and gentle nature, that has come out 
of a long ordeal of theatrical experi- 
ences unspoiled, in the person of 
Eugéne Scribe. But this is a digres- 
sion, and I must recall you to the 
propositions which the dramatic sec- 
tion were called upon to examine. 
They may be thus shortly stated : 
Whether the right of representation 
of dramatic and musical works should 
be independent of the right of repro- 
duction, and whether any distinction 
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ought to be made between the dura- 
tion of the two rights; whether, and 
to what extent, the public execution 
ef musical works should be prohi- 
bited without the permission of the 
author; and whether the right of 
property in musical works should 
also include the exclusive right of 
making arrangements upon them. 
You will probably agree with me, 
that these propositions indicate 
rather than oper the questions which 
the Legislature would find it neces- 
sary to examine, in order to devise a 
complete scheme of protection for 
dramatic and musical works. 

To the Fourth Section was referred 
the whole province of art ; painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and engrav- 
ing. The main question to be re- 
solved here was, whether the author 
of a picture, statue, or any other 
work of art, should possess the sole 
right of reproducing it, or of author- 
ising its reproduction, by the same, 
or by another art, upon a scale ana- 
logous or different? This question 
produced a vivacious discussion, 
which ploughed up topics wholly 


foreign to the business of the sec- 
tion, not the least curious of which 
was the application of the word 


“author” to the painter or the 
sculptor. It was alleged that lite- 
rary people had taken possession of 
the word, had narrowed its meaning 
toa maker of books, and established 
& monopoly in it, and that it ought 
to be restored to its catholic sig- 
nification, so as to include creators 
of all species ; a dangerous expan- 
sion, which would let in a mob 
of workmen with whom the artists 
would be very unwilling to march 
through Coventry. Dismissing these 
episodes, which occupied more time 
than they are worth, the matters 
investigated by the Fourth Section 
were identical with the details that 
have again and again occupied the 
attention of artists in England, 
without leading to any practical 
result. The grievances of art have 
long being familiar, but the remedies 
are yet to be fonnd. How are artists 
to be protected against fraudulent 
copies and forged signatures? It is 
very much like the Irish joke of put- 
ting the cart before the horse, to 
discuss what the duration of a 
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given property shall be, until you 
have secured its possession to the 
owner. 

The Fifth Section was occupied 
with fiscal considerations, of great 
importance, as following , consequen- 
tially from the preceding proposi- 
tions. Assuming the elementary 
rights to be accorded, it was the 
business of this section to inquire 
whether it would be desirable to 
abolish, or, at least, to reduce and 
simplify, the customs’ duties on books 
and works of art, and to modify the 
postal duties, with a view to facilitate 
the transmission of printed matter, en- 
gravings, prints, &c. 

The most superficial glance at the 
questions submitted to the several 
sections will enable you to see that 
the weight of the inquiry really fell 
upon the Second Section. All the 
rest were subordinate to the funda- 
mental proposition that was to fix 
the term of the right, this term 
being assumed as the common 
ground for general legislation. The 
result showed the importance which 
was attached to it. The debates in 
the Second Section oecupied three 
long and tempestuous sittings, with- 
out being able to accomplish any- 
thing more than the affirmation of 
a geveral principle, while the busi- 
ness of the other sections was com- 
pleted, and their reports were agreed 
upon in two short meetings. All 
the members of those sections, as 
soon as they were released from their 
own duties, crowded every morning 
into the bureau of the Second Section 
to listen to a debate, distinguished 
no less by its intelligence and the 
variety of views and illustrations it 
developed, than by the deep interest 
and eamgest convictions manifested 
by the speakers. It is greatly to be 
regretted that these able and ani- 
mated discussions were not reported, 
for they fairly ventilated every ar- 
gument which, I imagine, can be 
brought to bear upon the subject. 
The proposition submitted to the 
section was to determine the dura- 
tion of the right of property that 
ought to be assigned to an author in 
his works. This proposition obvious- 
ly implied a limit. If the committee 
of organisation had not contemplated | 
& limit, in view of an ulterior right 
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in society, they would, of course, 
have put the proposition in a wholly 
different form. The section, how- 
ever, assumed the initiative upon a 
broader ground, and before they en- 
tered into the consideration of what 
the limit ought to be, they held it to 
be their preliminary duty to deter- 
mine whether there should be any. 
Instead of putting the proposition in 
its original shape — What should be 
the duration of the right of property in 
literary and artistic works ?— they 
ascended to first principles, and 
asked, Whether the right of property 
in literary and artistic works should 
be perpetual or temporary? Upon this 
question a debate was raised that 
lasted through three days, and that 
called up, according to the report, no 
less than sixteen orators, some of 
whom spoke at considerable length, 
and all with extraordinary fervour. 
How much longer it might have 
Jasted, had not the regulations of the 
Congress brought it to a close, it is 
difficult to say, for at the eleventh 
hour the members exhibited the ut- 
most reluctance in coming to the 
vote. But the vote was ‘decisive — a 
majority of 56 against 36 rejecting 
the doctrine of perpetuity. -You will 
probably be surprised that there 
should have been so large a minority 
on such a question. Your surprise 
would be abated if you knew how 
strongly the sentiment—for I will not 
venture to designate it by any more 
responsible term—of a perpetual right 
in intellectual productions had taken 
possession of the feelings even of many 
persons in that assembly, whose 
, Judgment was opposed to its adop- 
tion, or who, at all events, were con- 
vinced that it never could be adopted 
as a principle of law. Tire were 
not a few who were willing ‘to capi- 
tulate with the difficulty by first as- 
serting the principle in a declaratory 
resolution, and then abandoning it 
in practice : anything to be allowed 
to put upon record their opinion that 
works of genius ought to be invested 
with the attributes of a perpetual 
property. 

Crotchets were not confined to the 
Second Section. In the First Section, 
charged with the resolution demand- 
ing the internationa! recognition of the 
rights of property in works of litera- 


ture and art, questions of an equally 
visionary character were raised. It wag 
doubted whether the word “ property” 
should be used at all in reference to 
such productions, and it was suggested 
that the phrase, “ rights of authors,” 
should be substituted. This pro- 
duced a lively tournament, nobody 
perceiving at first that the right of 
vecessity implied property, and that, 
in this sense, they were in fact con- 
vertible terms. The absurdity of the 
distinction without a difference wag 
illustrated by a pertinent anecdote, 
Analogous objectionsit appears, had 
been urged in the Belgian Legislature 
in 1839, when a project of law, relat- 
ing to literary and artistical property, 
was before the Chambers. Several 
members opposed the introduction of 
the word “ property,” contending in 
effect that the intention of the law was 
to confer rights, and not to maintain 
property ; when one of the speakers 
put an end to the discussion by 
quietly observing that they could 
not dream of removing a word which 
had already been admitted into the 
legal vocabulary. “It is evident,” 
he said, “ that the law which confers 
upon authors rights in their own 
works, confers upon them at the 
same time a sort of property. It 
would therefore be a mere puerile 
affectation to attempt to evade the 
word while we recognise the thing.” 

Another view of the question was 
taken by the artists. They con- 
sidered that property in works of 
intelligence was a natural (whatever 
that may be) and absolute right, and 
that it ought to be protected, and 
guaranteed, and fenced round by 
social privileges, like all other pro- 
perty ; but they guarded themselves 
carefully against the supposition that 
they derived from this principle a 
claim to perpetuity of rights on the 
part of the author. On the contrary, 
they maintained that property, 
though absolute in its origin and 
character, is never absolute in its 
enjoymént. The arguments on this 
point are clear and precise. All 
property is obliged to sacrifice a part 
of its rights to the public interest; 
all property is held under conditions 
imposed for the public good. There 
are restrictions upon cutting down 
forests, building tones extracting 
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minerals, and a hundred operations 
which proprietors carry into execution 
on their owo property. In a certain 
time, bridges, railroads, and other 
works of common utility, fall into 
the hands of the public; but it does 
not follow that we ignore the right 
because the public interest limits the 
usage. The same rational view of 
the subordination of private property, 
so to speak, to the general interests, 
was finally adopted by the Fourth 
Section, at the close of their tumultu- 
ous contests on the principle of per- 
petuity. They held that property is 
a right which responds to the desire 
of appropriation inherent in man ; 
but that property which seeks to be 
guaranteed by social law must sub- 
wit to social conventions, and be 
subjected to conditions of enjoyment, 
conditions of transmissions, imposts, 
disinherison, appropriation to public 
utility. All these obligations are 
corollaries from the rights guaranteed 
by law ; and if literary and artistical 
property is to be legally guaranteed 
in its rights, it must come in under 
these obligations unless logic is to be 
wholly disregarded in such affairs. It 
might be supposed that this very plain 
statement of an extremely reason- 
able necessity would have put the 
advocates of perpetuity to flight ; but 
it only compelled them to shift their 
position. 

Driven from their original ground 
of claiming for ideal property (if we 
may so designate it for the sake of 
distinction), the same rights as real 
property, by which they would have 
thas, against the grain of their own 
views, subjected it to the same con- 
ditions and restraints; some of the 
advocates of perpetaity retreated 
upon a plea which looked very much 
like begging the question. They 
asserted that literary property was 
essentially different from other pro- 
perty ; that it conferred peculiar bene- 
fits upon society; that it was the 
great agent of civilisation and intel- 
Jectual udvancement; and that, there- 
fore, it should be exempt from the 
obligations which law imposed upon 
other kinds of property. But this 
argument, if worth anything, would 
apply with equal, perhaps with 
greater, force to the discoveries and 
inventions of science; and if books, 
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busts, and pictures were to be re- 
lieved from legal restrictions on these 
grounds, we certainly could not, with 
any pretence of justice, refuse to ex- 
tend a similar consideration to steam- 
engines and electric telegraphs, which 
have undoubtedly contributed effee- 
tively, to say the least of them, to 
the march of human improvement. 

If the Congress had accomplished 
no other result, it would be entitled 
to the gratitude of all reflecting men 
for the completeness with which it 
has disposed of the principle of per- 
petuity. It has settled that doctrine 
forever. The principle of perpetuity, 
as one of the speakers very signili- 
cantly observed, is not only incon- 
sistent with the progress of know- 
ledge, by shutting up thought within 
limits which cannot be overleaped, 
but, which is still more dangerous, 
it is irreconcilable with true liberty, 
notwithstanding that it was in the 
name of that liberty its advocates 
clamoured for its adoption. So far 
as authors themselves are concerned, 
it would not add a shilling to their 
gains, or a leaf to their laurels. Pub- 
lishers would purchase copyrights 
just as they do at present, with a 
withering indifference to their trans- 
mission into an _ illimitable fature. 
What author could hope to obtain 
larger terms by being enabled to 
whisper in the ear of his Dodsley or 
his ‘Tonson, ‘‘ Remember, my friend, 
times are changed with us; I am not 
now selling you a copyright termin- 
able by law in forty or fifty years, 
but a copyright which will belong to 
you, and your children, and your 
children’s children, and your chil- 
dren's children’s children, to the end 
of the world”? How much more 
would publisher be likely to give 
for this interminable term? And if 
it did not improve the author’s rela- 
tions with his publisher, if it did 
not, in other words, improve the 
market value of the copyright, of 
what eartuly satisfaction would it be 
to endow works of art or literature 
with a sham character of perpetuity ? 
Should we not find under a regime 
of perpetuity, exactly the same state 
of things we find under a term such 
as we have in England, which is 
ample enough to cover the gale of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
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sand books ont of a million—authors 
consulting their convenience, or their 
wants, in the sale of their copyrights, 
and copyrights constantly passing out 
of the bands of their creators into the 
hands of the publishers? The great 
bulk of the literary copyrights belong 
to the “trade.” Who ever hears of 
copyrights passing down, like fam- 
ily pictures, to the descendants of 
authors, and bringing them profits? 
There are, no doubt, examples ; but 
legislation is not to be put in motion 
for very rare exceptional cases. 

The final decisions of the Congress 
not only affirm a limited right of 
property in literary and artistical 
works, but embrace every detail 
necessary to its establishment. The 
resolutions are minute and compre- 
hensive, and may be said to lay 
down the whole machinery for carry- 
ing the plan into operation, These 
resolutions have been so imperfectly, 
and indeed so blunderingly, slurred 
over and epitomised in the English 
newspapers, that I will give you a 
summary of them, upon the accuracy 
of which you may rely. As a mere 
historical record, the recapitulation 
is interesting :— 

I. The Congress is of opinion that 
the international recognition of pro- 
perty in literary and artistic works, 
ought to be adopted in the legislature 
of every civilised people ; that it 
ought to be extended from country 
to country even in the absence of 
reciprocity ; and that legislation in 
all countries where the principle is 
adopted, should be founded on an 
uniform basis. The rights of foreign 
and native authors to be assimilated, 
and no farther formalities to be re- 
quired of an author in the prosecution 
of his rights in a foreign country, 
than were required to establish them 
in his own. 

II. Authors to possess exclusive 
right over their works during their 
lives, the same right to descend to 
the conjoint survivor during his or 
her life; and the heirs or grantees 
of the author to enjoy the right for 
fifty years, to date either from the 
decease of the author, or from the 
extinction of the right in the late 
husband or wife. Posthumous works 
published before the rights of the 
conjoint survivor, or of the heirs or 


grantees, shall have expired, to enjoy 
the same duration of time original] 

granted by law; if published after 
those rights are extinguished, the 
duration to be limited io thirty 
years. Anonymous works to have 
a copyright of thirty years, dating 
from the year of publication; but 
the author may enter upon his fall 
legal rights by making himself known 
at any time within that term. The ex- 
clusive right of publication is guaran. 
teed to the authors of lectures, ser- 
mons, and other discourses public 

delivered ; but the speeches of plead- 
ers, and discourses delivered in poli- 
tical assemblies, may be published 
without the consent of the authors, 
The exclusive right of translation to 
be guaranteed to the author for ten 
years, on condition that he exercises 
his right before the expiration of the 
third year, in failure of which any 
person may exercise it anywhere ex- 
cept in the country where the work 
was originally published. 

If. Under this head are the re- 
solutions which relate to Dramatic 
and Musical works. They declare 
the right of representation to be in- 
dependent of the right of reproduc- 
tion, and that there should be no 
distinction as to the enjoyment of 
those rights. Musical works to be 
protected against being executed in 
public without the consent of the 
author. It is a strange omission in 
this department of the labours of the 
Congress, that no provision is sug- 
gested for the protection of dramatic 
productions against transplantation 
and adaptation. It may be difficult to 
identify a child stolen and smeared 
and stained by the gypsies; but that 
is no reason why some wholesome 
police regulation should not be de- 
vised with that end in view. 

IV. There are sundry resolutions 
in this division relating to works of 
art, conformable in their general 
principles to those which apply to 
literature, and presenting no special 
feature except a recommendation that 


.penal legislation be adopted against 


counterfeits and forgeries. 

V. The proposed fiscal regulations 
are simple and sweeping. ‘Ihe Con- 
gress demands the abolition, or modi- 
fication, of customs’ duties on books 
and works of art, the simplification 
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of tariffs, so as to facilitate the inter- 
change of such works, and the reduc- 
tion of postal duties. 

Here is a complete code of sug- 
gestions for the institution of a sys- 
tem of international copyright; nor 
can it be regarded as the mere specu- 
lation of an assembly of men of let- 
ters and artists, since it has already 
received the sanction of at least one 
of the governments for whose con- 
sideration it was compiled. The 
Belgian minister has declared his 
intention of supporting in the legis- 
lature a law in which these resolu- 
tions shall be practically embodied. 
Nor is it less significant of the sin- 
cerity with which the subject has 
been taken up by those who have 
the power to influence still more 
extended results by their example, 
that the King, accompanied by the 
Duke of Brabant, attended one of 
the meetings of the Congress, and 
that at the close of its sittings he 
received at dianer some of the prin- 
cipal members of the bureau. It is 
not unusual for the sovereigns of free 
countries to be seen in public assem- 
blies, and even to invite special guests 
to their palaces; but a sovereign who 
appears in the midst of an assembly 
convened for a particular purpose, 
identifies himself with that purpose; 
and in conferring so marked a dis- 
tinction upon its promoters, as to 
give them an express reception in 
private, he places beyond doubt the 
interest he takes in its success. His 
Majesty has since given the most 
practical proof of his intentions on 
the subject, by announcing in his 
recent speech on the opening of the 
Chainbers a project of law for em- 
bodying the recommendations of the 
Congress. 

The entertainment given at the pal- 
ace of Brussels on this occasion was 
an exception to the usual routine of 
royal banquets. It was not a mere 
ceremonial. It was intended as a tes- 
timony of the King’s desire to confer 
upon the Congress the weight of his 
personal sanction; and the sagacity 
his Majesty has displayed thronghout 
his long reign in the government of 
the kingdom, in the cultivation of its 
industrial resources, and in the pro- 
motion of practical measures of im- 
provement, has not often been more 
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happily or more usefully exercised. 
To have originated this movement is 
an auspicious incident in the history 
of free Belgium, and it affords a 
striking contrast to the actions of 
which the country was the theatre 
in former times. The change was 
well expressed by M. Rogier, in his 
address to the assembly upon his 
election as honorary president: “ By 
its topographical and neutral situa- 
tion, as well as by the nature of 
its institutions,” said the Minister, 
“Belgium has acquired for many 
years the privilege of offering an ap- 
propriate arena for pacific and fruit- 
ful contests, afier having been so 
often the field of bloody and sterile 
combats. Upon her soil cannon no 
longer resounds, swords are no longer 
crossed, lances no longer broken. 
Ideas, more powerful than all these, 
are now the combatants. Many fall 
and disappear in the conflict; but 
what does it signify, if the strongest 
and the most generous survive? 
This is the end of war, and the re- 
ward of victory. Ideas come trium- 
phant out of the fight; are elevated 
to principles; pass into the domain 
of a new diplomacy: reforming and 
provident governments seize them; 
they become the law of a country; 
and finally spread into other coun- 
tries, when experience has verified 
their value.” 

« I will reserve till I see you, my 
dear E., my recollections of an even- 
ing which has left upon the memory 
of every person who was present the 
most agreeable impressions. The 
cordiality with which his Majesty 
received his guests, and the intimate 
knowledge he displayed of their in- 
dividual specialities, furnish a very 
intelligible key to the popularity and 
influence he enjoys. But I must not 
omit to say that the dinner was graced 
by the presence of the charming 
Dachess of Brabant, who possesses,, 
in a pre-eminent degree, all the 
qualities calculated to dignify and 
adorn the high station to which she 
is destined, 

I have not touched upon the: hos-- 
pitality that was extended to. the 
foreign members of the Oongress 
during their brief sojourn in Brussels, 
It is so difficult to conceive the possi- 
bility of a soirée being given.at the 
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house of the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, to three or four hundred literary 
men and artists, in recognition of 
their efforts to obtain an alteration in 
the laws affecting their order, that we 
ean scarcely regard with gravity the 
eccurrence of such a circumstance in 
Brussels. Yet when M. Rogier re- 
ceived the members of the Congress 
at the Ministry of the Interior, every 
gentleman who was present felt that 
the soirée was not a barren compli- 
ment to art and letters, and that the 
interest which that distinguished 
statesman took in the subject which 
brought so remarkable an assembly 
together, would in time bear valu- 
able fruit. I confess, too, that 
there was to me a significance iu the 
scene which presented itself on the 
square of the Grande Place on the 
night when the Cercle Artistique et 
Littéraire, or, more properly, the 
authorities of the city of Brussels, 
received the Members of the Congress, 
which was quite as impressive as the 
scene itself was novel and pic- 
turesque. The artistic and literary 
club is held in the grand old Gothic 
house, known as the Maison du Roi, 
which directly faces the Hotel de 
Ville; and the large room in which 
we assembled was that from the 
windows of which the infamous Alva 
witnessed the execution of Counts 
Egmont and Horn. What a different 
scene was now disclosed, as we gazed 
down from these very windows upon 
the Grande Place! The whole of 
that square, except the distant cor- 
ners, from whence the people pressed 
onward towards the Maison du Roi, 
was filled by a dense multitude, 
whose upturned faces were lighted 
by numerous flambeaus held aloft 
by boys. Immediately below us was 
a band, relieved at intervals by a 





choral society, who executed in turn 
select pieces of music. The most 
admirable order and decorum pre- 
vailed throughout that vast crowd; 
open lanes were kept for the passage 
of guests and members of the club, 
at the voluntary instance of the 
people themselves ; and every demon- 
stration of enthusiasm that took 
place within was responded to with 
a corresponding movement without. 
The tall old houses on all sides of the 
square were lighted up to the base 
of their quaint roofs; every window 
was filled with eager spectators, and 
in front of us rose up thre white tower 
of the ancient Hotel de Ville, ascend- 
ing like a mist of silver, and vanish- 
ing into the clouds at a height which 
the eye vainly attempted to follow. 
The spectacle was in itself extremely 
striking, and, associated with the 
objects to which it was addressed, 
it possessed, for me, a strong interest. 
It enabled me afterwards thoroughly 
to appreciate the justice of the terms 
in which M. Scribe at our dinner 
(for we had a grand dinner of our 
own, at the celebrated restaurant 
which enjoys its European reputa- 
tion under the name of its former 
proprietor, Dubos), proposed a toast 
to the health of the City of Brussels: 
I will give you his words—* Gentle 
men, I have the honour to propose 8 
toast to the City of Brussels, the free 
and hospitable city! She had already 
rivalled the first cities of Europe by 
her splendour and her elegance; and 
in collecting within her walls, not a 
Congress of Kings, but the delegates 
of all the royalties of intelligence, 
she has become to-day the capital of 
progress and civilization!” ‘This is 
very French; but it is also very 
characteristic, and worth :preserving 
as a bit of Scribe.—Adieu! 
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We couple these works* together, 
less on account of the similarity of 
the subject matter, than for the sake 
of the contrast observable in the 
views entertained by their authors, of 
the origin and probable issue of the 
convulsion under which our Eastern 
empire is still heaving. 

In an article on the provinces of 
Gangetic India, published in the Au- 
gust number of this Magazine, in the 
year 1854, we pointed out asa source 
of fature danger to our Indian pos- 
sessions the propensity of many 
among the ruling section of our 
countrymen on the banks of the 
Ganges to adopt doctrines that ob- 
tain temporary currency though only 
as theories in Europe, and to apply 
these with all the force of official in- 
fluence to the patient population sub- 
ject to their rule. We instanced the 
objections to large hereditary landed 
estates, to endowments, to special 
exemptions from common burthens, 
as opinions sometimes advanced, but 
never as yet acted on, in the mother 
country, which in India have met 
with a practical application to the 
business of civil administration. To 
the above list we might almost have 
added the wild theory of the French 
economists of the last century, that 
at a certain stage in its progress it is 
for the good of a nation for the go- 
vernment to be the sole proprietor 
within its limits, since we rather 
think that this doctrine, never acted 
on, we believe, except by the late Pa- 
sha of Egypt, was at one time not 
without its advocates in Calcutta. 

We also endeavoured to show how 
the most humane men, hardened by 
theory, had, in their zeal for what 
they deemed to be good for the pub- 
lic, trifled with individual rights, 
until some among them alimest came 
up to the mark of that distinguished 
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worthy, lately deceased, of whom it is 
recorded in the Zimes of the 21st 
September, “ that he would have 
risked a revolt of human nature ra- 
ther than deal with man as he is.” 
We next tried to trace the progress 
of this spirit, showing how it led first 
to an arbitrary and anti-judicial mode 
of dealing with every right or privi- 
lege which stood in the way of any 
favourite scheme of internal change 
or reform, and then, by a natural 
sequence, to a disregard of all the re- 
straints imposed by our previous pro- 
fessions of moderation in our deal- 
ings with remote as well as conter- 
minous foreign states. We conciuded 
by dwelling upon our unprovoked 
invasion of Affghanistan as the great 
external development of the spirit 
that during the preceding decade 
had been leavening our internal ad- 
ministration. Though we do not 
profess to have attained to a pro- 
phetic strain in our article of 1854, 
yet we may say for it that it must be 
seen to have been written under 
a presentiment of evil such as subse- 
quent events have proved far from 
visionary. It is true that the dis- 
turbance so recently raging along 
the banks of the Ganges was main- 
ly, at least in its origin, of a military 
character ; but we have only to open 
Mr. Edwards’s narrative to see how 
the flame was fed and fanned by dis- 
contents having their source in mea- 
sures of civil government. But be- 
fore citing from his pages, or from 
those of Mr. Gubbins, we wish to lay 
before our readers what we trust will 
be found to be a fair and honest 
sketch of that revolution in the 
minds of onr own countrymen which, 
as we think, has been one of the 
most potential causes at work to 
produce the fearful explosion of the 
year that has just gone by. To the 
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few unconnected with India who have 
paid any attention to what passes 
there, it must be known that from 
the days of Lord Cornwallis, or the 
year 1793, to those of Lord William 
Bentinck, or the year 1830, the most 
striking characteristic of our Govern- 
ment, especially in its Gangetic pro- 
vinces, was a great, perhaps an ex- 
cessive desire, to extend the protec- 
tion of law and of a fair adminis- 
tration of justice over every class of 
our subjects. 

With this noble end in view, and 
influenced by an almost pedantic 
devotion to the forms and fashions of 
the judicial institutions of England, 
our Government submitted itself to 
the jurisdiction of its courts, and in 
its desire to merit the title of “the 
Just,” committed itself to pledges 
which had better have been reserved 
until more was known of the country 
and its resources. Of these pledges 
the most serious was that by which 
Lord Cornwallis bound himself and 
his successors to recognise as land- 
lords those whom he found in the 
apparently analogous position of Zu- 
meendars, and never to demand of 
them more than was assessed upon 
their lands at the settlement of 1793. 

This measure, if judged of by the 
results, does not merit all the re- 
proaches bestowed upon it by the 
deeper thinkers of a later age. Un- 
der its influence jungles have dis- 
appeared and population increased, 
and we may presume that content 
has been diffused, from the fact that 
excepting in the districts bordering 
upon those of Upper India, and at 
the few spots where up-country Se- 
poys were cantoned, not a movement 
has been heard of among the forty 
millions of inhabitants of the Lower 
Provinces since first the late mutiny 
broke out. 

The territory known as the Upper 
Provinces became ours mainly by 
cession from the then reigning Na- 
wab of Onde during the first three 
years of the present century. At 
the outset of our rule, crafty men 
from the Lower Provinces, taking 
advantage of the little that the Eng- 
lish rulers and their new native sub- 
jects knew of each other, contrived, 
under the forms of law, to get nearly 
half of the states in the districts of 
Allahabad and Cawnpore into their 


hands. The evil had grown to such 
a height that the Government, find- 
ing the ordinary courts unequal to 
grappling with it, appointed, in the 
year 1821, a special commission to 
inquire into and redress the wrongs 
of the ancient landholders. This 
worked admirably, and would have 
been productive of nothing but 
good had it not been for that 
change which soon after came over 
the spirit of our rulers. The powers 
vested in the special commission were 
such as could only be with safety 
confided to select and chosen hands, 
This, however, was a distinction 
that did not enter into Lord William 
Bentinck’s estimate of his fellow- 
creatures, and he, holding that all 
men in the enjoyment of equal re- 
muneration were to be accounted as 
equally wise and trustworthy, at 
once extended to all officers of a 
certain grade the extraordinary juris- 
diction conferred by his predecessors 
on two gentlemen of special fitness 
for the particular duty. The result 
was such as would probably ensue in 
Ireland if the powers of the Encum- 
bered Estates Commission were to be 
imparted to every judge of a county 
court. <A great disturbance of par- 
ties in possession, even in districts 
to which the particular abuse pre- 
vailing in Cawnpore and Allahabad 
had never reached, was the immedi- 
ate consequence of this unwise ex- 
tension given to a purely exceptional 
measure, This gave the first, though 
a comparatively slight shock, to 
that confidence in the security of 
their tenures which it was for our 
interest the proprietary body in 
Upper India should entertain. A 
new settlement or readjustment of 
the land revenue soon followed. In- 
finite labour and vast ability were 
brought to bear upon this great work, 
but the good resulting from it, though 
doubtless considerable, fell short of 
what it might have been if the guid- 
ing spirit of those by whom it was 
conducted had not been one of posi- 
tive aversion, if not of hostility, to 
the whole class of the landed aristo- 
cracy of the country. They indeed 
hardly concealed their belief that the 


old aristocracy, being necessarily un- ° 


friendly, our wisest policy was to 
depress it, and raise up another more 
dependent on ourselves in its place. 
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Upon how false an estimate of human 
nature this policy was founded be- 
came apparent at the first blast of 
the storm; and we believe that its 
injustice was lost sight of at the 
time, from its assuming the guise of 
an ardent zeal for the support of the 
village community system. Of these 
communities it may be sufficiént to 
say, that they are best supported by 
protecting them from encroachment 
from without, and leaving their in- 
ternal economy to be entirely ad- 
justed by themselves. It may be dif- 
ficult sometimes to combine their pre- 
servation with the recognition of the 
superior title of a talookdar, where 
such a title comes in the way, as does 
not often happen, but nothing can 
prove more ruinous to the system 
itself than that minute official med- 
dling which we suspect generally 
ensued when the talookdar’s influ- 
ence was effectually crushed or re- 
moved. 

A report addressed by him to the 
Government of Agra in the year 1844 
has lately been printed for private 
circulation by Mr. H. 8. Boulderson, 
formerly a member of the Board of 
Revenue in the Upper Provinces. 
This able paper records in detail 
several instances of treatment ex- 
perienced by talookdars in our pro- 
vinces, calculated to account but too 
clearly for the repugnance evinced 
by men of the same order to the in- 
troduction of our rule into Oude. 
We select two from the cases de- 
tailed by Mr. Boulderson as samples 
of the course pursued towards men, 
who hold in Upper India a rank cor- 
responding with that of our highest 
landed nobles in England or Scotland, 
The Talook of Munchanna, in the 
district of Mynpooree, consists of 
villages scattered over a wide extent 
of country. The very nature of the 
property shows that it must have 
been gradually acquired, and not by 
any sudden act of violence and usur- 
pation. It had for centuries formed 
part of the Raja of Mynpooree’s pos- 
sessions, but this possession was held 
to have been merely an official tenure 
under grants which, however ancient, 
it was determined to regard as “ only 
patent grants of talookdaree office.” 
The talook was accordingly resumed 
about the year 1844, and the talook- 
dar, who, we are told by Mr. Boulder- 
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son, “in the wars of Lord Lake gave 
large and highly useful assistance to 
our troops, is now a rebel;” to this 
Mr. Boulderson adds the natural 
exclamation, ‘‘ No wonder!” -append- 
ing the date of the remark, “7th 
June 1858.” 

The other case is that of the Talook 
of Moorsan, in the contiguous district 
of Allyghur. The holder of this 
talook, happening to be a man of 
energy and considerable ability, did 
not quietly submit to be stripped of 
all, the estates of which the revenue 
and executive authorities sought to 
deprive him. He brought actions in 
the civil courts against those to whom 
many portions of his estate had beer 
transferred, and so popular was he 
among his former tenantry, that many 
of the parties sued admitted his 
claim, in order that he might re-enter 
upon possession of his ancient pro- 
perty under the sanction of a judicial 
award. Thus re-established in his 
former position, he has, during the 
recent commotions, remained stead- 
fast in his allegiance, rendering, we 
have been assured, most essential 
service to the British authorities, by 
keeping open the communication be- 
tween the upper stations of Delhi. 
and Agra, and Cawnpore. There 
can be no doubt, as observed by Mr. 
Boulderson in the brief preface to his 
pamphlet, that “the conduct of the 
Government jn these cases, and 
the kindred spirit shown in the re- 
sumption of rent-free land, must have 
had a powerful effect in lowering our 
character for justice and truth.” 

Our sketch of the state of feeling 
towards us on the eve of the mutiny 
would be incomplete without some 
mention of the resumption proceed- 
ings alluded to by Mr. Boulderson. 

It was the practice of former gov- 
ernments of India to reward services 
by hereditary grants of portions of 
land to be held free from the obliga- 
tion of any payment to the fise of the 
State. In our early regulations of 
1793 for the Lower, and in those of 
1808 and 1805 for the Upper Pro- 
vinces, the Government deliberately 
pledged itself to recognise every such 
tenure as should be proved to have 
been held under a valid grant of the 
former rulers of the land. As time 
went on, and our functionaries be- 
came better acquainted with the 
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country than they could possibly be 
at the period when these pledges 
were given, it began to be seen that 
the liberality of Government in this 
matter had been much abused. Many 
of the grants it was suspected were 
forged, and undue extension had, in 
many instances, been given to the 
quantity of land exempted from pay- 
ment of revenue, even when there 
was no doubt of the validity of the 
document under which the land 
originally granted was held. In the 
year 1819 inquiry was first set on 
foot, and was carried on for many 
consecutive years with such scrupu- 
lous adherence to the ordinary rules 
of judicial practice, that though large 
tracts of country were brought for 
the first time on the rent-roll of 
Government, not a complaint was 
heard from any of the parties affected 
by the measure. During this period, 
though the inquiry continued to be 
conducted by officers specially se- 
lected for the purpose, and armed 
with somewhat extra-judicial powers, 
an appeal to the ordinary courts of 
justice was allowed to any one dis- 
contented with their decision. 

The judicial principle, however, 
in the course of time fell out of 
estimation, and the ordinary tribu- 
nals were considered too slow and 
too considerate to satisfy the impa- 
tience of the quick spirits who then 
began to influence the counsels of 
Government. A new court, called a 
Special Commission, was accordingly 
constituted as the authority in the 
last resort in all cases concerning 
rent-free tenures. Then, indeed, 
though still trammelled with some 
observance of judicial form, the 
work of resumption went merrily 
on, to the but moderate benefit 
of our treasury, and the infinite 
disparagement of our name for 
good faith, humanity, and justice. 
No plea was considered too weak to 
justify a resumption. Grants stamped 
with the approval of Warren Has- 
tings, Clive, and Sir Hector Munro, 
in the Lower Provinces, were pro- 
nounced insufficient ; while in Upper 
India, even the fact of a tenure 
having been conferred at the instance 
of Lord Lake, could barely rescue it 
from confiscation. At last resump- 
tion became a passion; hundreds of 
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decisions in favour of Government 
were passed in a single day; and the 
principle was broadly proclaimed, 
that the very existence of a rent-free 
tenure was a nuisance, and ought to 
be abated. The following anecdote 
may show the state of native feeling 
on the subject of the destruction of 
these ‘tenures, which supplied many 
of the decayed families of the old 
aristocracy with their sole means of 
subsistence. 

Towards the end of 1888, on the 
day when the tidings reached Cal- 
eutta of the King of Persia having 
raised the siege and retired from 
Herat, a friend of ours received a 
visit from a Mussulman gentleman 
of his acquaintance. In the course 
of conversation, our friend, forgetting 
how cruelly disappointing it was to 
the raised expectations of his visit- 
or’s co-religionists, communicated the 
news of this event. Notwithstand- 
ing that command over their feelings 
which all Asiatics possess, the Mus- 
sulman was quite taken aback by the 
intelligence, and, unable to conceal 
his mortification, tried to qualify it 
by saying, “Everybody would pray 
for the continuance of the Company’s 
Raj, if it were not for the resupp- 
tions.” 

It is necessary here to guard 
against the conclusion that this dis- 
position to deal roughly with what- 
ever stood in the way of any favourite 
scheme must have arisen in the 
minds of the Company’s officers on 
the spot. The disposition was one 
of home growth transplanted to the 
East, and there quickened into ac- 
tive life. It sprung up under the 
transformation in the spirit of Brit- 
ish administration, which, soon after 
the year 1830, spread from the parent 
state over all its dependencies, If 
the exact connection cannot be 
pointed out in as far as measures of 
civil and internal Government are 
concerned, there is no difficulty in 
showing how directly the same spirit, 
when extended beyond our own bor- 
ders, emanated from those who held 
the reins of government in England 
as well as in India. Three several 


Ministers of State have, at different 
periods, avowed their share in pro- 
moting the invasion of Affghanistan, 
for all the consequences of which 
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they have thus shown that they, and 
not the East India Company, or its 
servants, are responsible. 

Lord Palmerston, in his famous 
Tiverton speech of 1841, in ignorance 
of what even then had happened, 
drew a taunting parallel between the 
friendly footing on which we stood 
with the Afizhans and the mere 
military occupancy of Algiers by the 
French. 

Lord Broughton, some years ago, 
in his examination before a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, 
frankly, and in a rather “ alone-I-did- 
it” style, declared himself to be the 
sole author of the Affghan war. 

Both these noble lords spoke be- 
fore the consequences of the measure 
had fully disclosed themselves; their 
candour, therefore, is not so strik- 
ing as that of Lord John Russell, 
who, after it was clear to every man 
acquainted with India, that the ex- 
pedition to Cabul had led to the mu- 
tiny of the Bengal army, by gratui- 
tously avowing his share in the for- 
mer, has very recently admitted his 
responsibility for the latter. 

In further proof of the influence 
exercised by home-bred talent on the 
minds of those intrusted with the 
civil and political rule in India, a 
saying may be cited, ascribed to Lord 
Macaulay, which was frequently re- 
peated with admiration by the advo- 
cates of progressive conquest—“ You 
are ruling the whole of India, with 
the revenue of only half;”—mean- 
ing of course, that, the defence of all 
India from external foes devolving 
upon us as the paramount power, 
none of its revenue ought to be per- 
mitted to flow into any but our own 
coffers. The above were, we believe, 
the very words used, and in point of 
wisdom, seem to us to fall short of 
those uttered at different periods by 
both Runjeet Singh and Dost Moham- 
med, when they said that the secret 
of our power lay in this, that, leaving 
much to the native princes, we had 
not to contend with their despair. 
In justice to the departed, it is but 
fair to state that the Court of Diree- 
tors always strove to infuse a more 
moderate spirit into the dealings of 
their own servants, It was all in 
vain: their power was felt to be on 
the decline, and the younger func- 
tionaries had already begun to look 
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past them to the greater men be- 
hind. 

But it is time to put a stop to our 
own speculations, that we may make 
our readers acquainted with the sen- 
timents of the two authors of the 
works before us. Though members 
of the same service, and nearly co- 
evals in standing, their views are in 
some respects as different as the cir- 
cumstances under which the informa- 
tion contained in their several nar- 
ratives was acquired. 

Mr. Gubbins was one of the Luck- 
now garrison, and shared in all its 
dangers, privations, and trials; but 
the society he lived in was European, 
and consequently, excepting as open 
foes, he saw little more of the un- 
disguised native than is usually seen 
by our official countrymen in the 
East. Mr. Edwards, on the other 
hand, was at first the “sole Euro- 
pean officer in charge of a district 
with a Jawless population of nearly 
1,100,000 souls;” and then, from the 
1st of June to the 31st of August, a 
houseless fugitive, seeing more of the 
real native in his wanderings than 
would have fallen under his notice 
in a lifetime spent with Europeans 
as his chief or hourly associates. 
The two narrators appear also to 
have started with a different bias. 
Mr. Gubbins has no sympathy with 
the landed aristocracy, whether her- 
editary or of our own creation, and 
seems to think that British India 
would be better without any of these 
gradations of society. This at least 
is what we gather from the conelud- 
ing observations, commencing at page 
428 of his very interesting work, 
where he seems to look forward with 
pleasure to the rule by “ bayonets,” 
though a misgiving comes across 
him as he reflects that the “new 
principle may be pushed too far,” to 
the neglect of that principle which 
has been the safeguard of the em- 
pire for a hundred years—I mean our 
respect for the feelings and religion 
of the people.” Mr. Edwards, on the 
contrary, seems to have been deeply 
impressed with a sense of the in- 
jury done to the landed gentry, and 
even to the village communities, by 
our wrong-headed benevolence in sub- 
jecting them to courts of justice, fash- 
ioned on the English model, and in- 
vested with the mischievous power 
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of selling land to realise the amount 
of their decrees. Judging by re- 
marks that drop from him incident- 
ally, he must, we conclude, have had 
many personal friends among the 
people of his own and the neighbour- 
ing districts of Bareilly, and nothing 
delights us more in the story of his 
adventures, than his clear perception 
of the good as well as the evil in the 
character of those among whom he 
was thrown, under difficulties which 
would have proved fatal to any one 
with a mind warped by the valgar 
prejudices of the day, against every 
man with a sable skin. Nothing can 
indeed be more evident, from the 
whole tenor of the narrative, than 
that Mr. Edwards owed his escape to 
his previously established reputation 
for kindliness and sympathy with 
the people of his district, and to the 
knowledge, which he had taken some 
pains to acquire, of the character of 
our native subjects, and of the true 
way of appealing to their feetings. 
In support of our conclusion we will 
eite two remarkable passages from 
the first pages of the slender volume 
before us. 

“On Monday, the 25th of May, I re- 
ceived certain information that the Mo- 
hammedans of the town of Budaon, who 
were that day assembled for prayers, 
on occasion of the Ede festival, were to 
rise at noon and create a riot, which 
would probably have resulted in the 
plunder and destruction of the place. I 
at once summoned the most influential 
inhabitants of that persuasion to meet 
me at my house. They immediately 
came, many of them very fierce and in- 
solent, and all in a most excited state. 
Soon after they were seated, and I had 
eommenced talking with them, I saw 
Wuzeer Singh, a Sikh peon, and one of 
my personal guards, come up quietly 
behind me, with my revolver in his belt, 
and my gun in his hand, and station 
himself immediately behind my chair. 
In the tumult and excitement, and 
where all were armed, his entrance was 
unnoticed, but his quiet and determined 
demeanour made me for the first time 
feel an assurance that he was a man I 
could depend upon in any difficulty or 
danger. This Wuzeer Singh, whose 
tried fidelity, courage, and devotion, 
make me regard him as Paul did Onesi- 
mus, ‘not now so much as a servant as a 
brother beloved,’ deserves some notice 
from me here. . . . . Toreturn to 
my visitors, By degrees they calmed 


down, and by leading them into eonver- 
sation, and reasoning with them, and, 
above all, playing off one party against 
another—knowing, as I did, that a bit- 
ter animosity existed between several of 
them-—I managed to oecupy their atten- 
tion until the time fixed for the rising 
had passed. The plots, which I do not 
doubt were premeditated, were for the 
time defeated, and the day, to my in- 
finite relief (ah! what a long one it 
was!) passed off quietly. I think I 
never wished more in my life for some 
one of my own countrymen to talk to; 
than during these miserable days be- 
tween the 20th and the 27th of May. I 
had every reason to distrust the Sepoys 
forming my treasury-guard, who belong- 
ed to the 68th Regiment of native infan- 
try, stationed at Bareilly; and it was by 
no means comfortable to sit in the close 
vicinity of these gentlemen, who, at any 
moment, might break out into open 
mutiny and murder me. My police 
were little more to be depended on, and 
I felt my isolation greatly. It was, 
therefore, with no small joy that, while 
sitting at my solitary dinner on the 27th 
of May, I saw my cousin, Alfred Phil- 
lips, magistrate of Etah, ride up to 
the house, escorted by about a dozen 
horsemen, some belonging to different 
regiments of irregular horse, others com- 
mon police sowars. He gave a most 
deplorable account of the state of things 
in his district, and had himself, with his 
men, had an affair with a body of rebels 
in the town of Khasgungi, in which he 
killed no less than three men with his 
own hand. He had come across the 
Ganges, with the view of going to Bar- 
eilly to procure some military aid to 
put down the disturbances. I was forced 
to disabuse him of this hope, informing 
him that I had already myself more than 
once applied for aid in vain, as none 
could be spared,” 

One cannot peruse this simple state- 
ment without perceiving how impos- 
sible it would have been for an un- 
popular man, or for any one who 
had stood aloof from the people, 
however great his general talents, 
or profound his aequirements, to 
have steered his course with success 
through such a scene as that de- 
scribed. It were well if Mr. Bright 
could be induced to commit the whole 
to memory, that before again Jaunch- 
ing into invectives against the Indian 
civil service, he might reflect whether 
men with such duties to perform, and 
such perils to encounter, are really en- 
titled to no higher remuneration than 
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they would receive in a nominally 
corresponding situation in their own 
country under a milder sun, 

Let us now, in conclusion, endea- 
your to extract sense from what Mr. 
Edwards places before us, by showing 
how it bears upon the State, and is 
suggestive of improvement in the 
administration of Upper India. The 
practice of legislating with a regard 
rather to the public feeling of Eng- 
land than of India (a practice likely 
to gain strength from recent changes), 
is one at times productive of no small 
injury to the latter country. 

Our horror of bodily suffering in 
any shape, as a means of enforcing 
payment, is so great, that it is against 
property alone that every coercive 
process, not only of the Government, 
but of the Courts of Civil Justice, 
must be directed. On this point the 
Asiatic and the European are directly 
at variance. The former would wel- 
come a law, substituting what the 
latter would call torture, for our 
clumsy expedient of selling land, and 
so deranging the framework of soci- 
ety. The following extracts from Mr. 
Edwards’s work will place this part 
of the question in the clearest light 
before our readers :— 


“To the large number of these sales 
during the past twelve or fifteen years, 
and the operation of our revenue system, 
which has had the result of destroying 
the gentry of the country, and breaking 
up the village communities, I attribute 
solely the disorganisation of this and 
the neighbouring districts in these pro- 
vinees, 

“ By fraud or chicanery a vast number 
of the estates of families of rank and 
influence have been alienated, either 
wholly or in part, and have been pur- 
chased by new men, chiefly traders or 
government officials, without character 
or influence over their tenantry. These 
men, in a vast majority of instances, 
were also absentees, fearing or disliking 
to reside on their purchases, where they 
were looked upon as interlopers and 
unwelcome intruders. The ancient pro- 
prietary of the-e alienated estates were 
again living as tenantry on the lands 
once theirs; by no means reconeiled to 
their.change of position, but maintain- 
ing their hereditary hold as strong as 
ever over the sympathies and affections 
of the agricultural body, who were 
ready and willing to join their feudal 
superiors in any attempt to recover 
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their lost position, and regain possession 
of their estates. The ancient landed pro- 
prietary body of the Budaon district 
were thus still in existence, but in the 
position of tenants, not proprietors. 
None of the men who had succeeded 
them as landowners were possessed of 
snfficient influence or power to give me 
any aid in maintaining the public tran- 
quility. On the contrary, the very first 
people who came in to me, imploring 
aid, were this new proprietary body, to 
whom I had a right to look for vigorous 
and efficient efforts in the maintenance 
of order.” 


How close a resemblance does not 
this picture present to what might 
have been drawn of Ireland towards 
the close of the last century! In In- 
dia, as in Ireland, the old proprietors 
clung to the soil; and the new men by 
whom they were supplanted proved 
in the hour of trial to have no influ- 
ence whatever over the minds of the 
peasantry. Mr. Edwards shows in 
the following passage how he had 
warned the Government of the danger 
inherent in this state of things:— 


“For more than a* year previous to 
the outbreak, I had been publicly repre- 
senting to superior authority the great 
abuse of the power of the Civil Courts, 
and the reckless manner in which they 
decreed the sale of rights and interests 
connected with the soil in satisfaction 
of petty debts, and the dangerous dislo- 
cation of society which was in conse- 
quence being produced. I then pointed 
out, that although the old families were 
being displaced fast, we could not de- 
stroy the memory of the past, or dis- 
solve the ancient connection between 
them and their people; and I said dis- 
tinctly, that in the event of any insur- 
rection oceurring, we should find this 
great and influential body,through whom 
we can alone hope to control and keep 
under the millions forming the rural 
classes, ranged against us on the side of 
the enemy, with their hereditary re- 
tainers and followers rallying around 
them in spite of our attempts to sepa- 
rate their interests, My warnings were 
unheeded, and I was treated as an alarm- 
ist, who, having hitherto only served in 
the political department of the State, 
and being totally inexperienced in re- 
venue matters, could give no sound 
opinion on the subject. Little did I 
think at the time, that my fears and 
forebodings were so soon to be realised.” 


An account follows of the counter- 
part of the fiery cross (the mysterious 
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chupaty or cake), which, issuing from 
Buarrackpore, the great Sepoy canton- 
ment near Calcutta, traversed the 
length and breadth of the land, and 
kept the people’s minds on the alert. 
The local effect produced by these 
strange missives in Budaon is thus 
described : —- 


“‘As soon as the disturbances broke 
out at Meerut and Delhi, the cakes ex- 
plained themselves, and-the people at 
once perceived what was expected of 
them. In Budaon the mass of the po- 
pulation rose in a body, and the entire 
district became a scene of anarchy and 
confusion. The ancient proprietary 
body took the opportunity of murdering 
or expelling the auction purchasers, and 
resumed possession of their hereditary 
estates. ‘Lhe danger now is that this 
vast mass of our subjects, who are num- 
bered by tens of thousands, and who are 
the real thews and sinews of the coun- 
try, will never consent to the restora- 
tion of a Government to power which 
they consider treated them with harsh- 
ness; whose system tended to depress 
and dispossess them; and whose first 
measures, after the return of tranquil- 
lity, they consider must be to put back 
the auction purchasers, and eject them. 
I feel convinced that no amount of force 
will restore us to power, unless at the same 
time some measures be taken for undoing 
the evils of the past, and coming to some 
compromise, by which the old families 
may be reinstated, and their sympathies 
and interests enlisted on our behalf, while 
those of the auction purchasers are also 
duly cared for. Iam fully satisfied that 
the rural classes would never have joined 
in rebelling with the Sepoys, whom they 
hated, had not these causes of discontent 
already existed. They evinced no sym- 
pathy whatever about the cartridges, or 
flour, said to be made of human bones, 
and could not thus have been acted upon 
by any cry of their religion being in dan- 
ger. Itis questions involving their rights 
and interests in the soil and hereditary 
holdings—invariably termed by them as 
‘jan se azeez,’ ‘dearer than life-—which 
excite them to a dangerous degree.” 


This is perhaps the most pregnant 
passage in Mr. Edwards’s work: and 
the sentence by us placed in italics 
contains a suggestion, to recommend 
which to our readers’ notice has been 
the main object of the present article. 

A glorious opportunity now pre- 
serts itself for inaugurating Her Ma- 


. 


jesty’s direct rule in Upper India by 
a graceful act of conciliation and jus- 
tice. A Royal Commission, formed 
of the very highest personages who 
can be impressed into such a service, 
and intrusted with power to reinstate 
every landholder who has been eject- 
ed, either through the formalities of 
the judicial or the theories of the 
revenue department, and to revive 
every rent-free tenure that has been 
wrongfully or even harshly extin- 
guished, would give a popularity to 
the commencement of the Royal ad- 
ministration such as it could derive 
from no other initiatory measure, 
Soothed and calmed as the minds of 
the people would be by such an act 
of unlooked-for consideration on the 
part of Her Majesty, they might not 
be startled by another measure at 
which we can here only glance. 

Looking at the question as one of 
mere policy, it must be evident that 
the people of England will not be 
satisfied without further provision 
being made for the extension of a 
knowledge of Christianity; and this 
is a task which the proposed Com- 
mission will have the best means of 
performing in a manner to give the 
least alarm to any class of our sub- 
jects in India. Salaried proselytising 
establishments in direct connection 
with the Government would have no 
good end, and would be viewed with 
suspicion and hate. But to endow- 
ments there might not be the same ob- 
jection; and the large estates thrown 
into the hands of Government by 
many recent forfeitures, will furnish 
the means of founding many such in- 
stitutions, whence instruction may 
gradually be extended, and where 
converts would find places of refuge. 
Such a commission as we contem- 
plate would, of course, be officially 
free from all partiality; and as, gov- 
erned by justice, it must probably 
find occasion to confirm and restore 
many a Mohammedan and Hindoo 
endowment, no exception could be 
taken to its proceedings if, in a spirit 
of fairness, it were also to introduce 
some institutions having for their ob- 
ject the support and maintenance of 
a Christian Establishment, and de- 
riving their revenues from the lands 
that might be allotted to them. 
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COUSIN JOHN’S PROPERTY. , 


“On the 11th ult., at Point de 
Galle, Ceylon, on the voyage home, 
John Simpson, Esq., her Majesty’s 
Consul at Tranquebar.” 

“Bless my life, Sally,” said Mr. 
Simpson, almost choking himself 
with his muffin, “‘ here’s cousin John 
dead !” 

Mr. Simpson had the Zimes for an 
hour every morning (at sixpence per 
week), and that hour being his break- 
fast allowance also, he read and ate 
against time, taking a bite of muffin, 
a sip of tea, and a glance at the 
paper alternately; and as he was 
very short-sighted, and always in a 
hurry, there seemed imminent risk 
sometimes of his putting the paper 
into his mouth instead of the muffin. 

“ You don’t mean to say so, Simp- 
son,” said the lady on the other side 
of the little fireplace. ‘Cousin John 
dead! Why, he was to be in town 
next month—it’s impossible! Where 
do it say so?” 

And she made an attempt to reach 
across for the paper; but it was a 
long stretch, and Mrs, Simpson was 
stout, and hardly made due allow- 
ance for that fact in her instructions 
to her staymaker; so Mr. Simpson 
found himself master of the position, 
and proceeded to read the announce- 
ment again, with a proper sense of 
importance. Miss Augusta Simpson, 
and her brother, Master Samuel, who 
occupied the seats at the other side 
of the family breakfast-table, had 
risen from their places, and with 
their mouths and eyes open, and 
Master Samuel’s knife arrested in a 
threatening positicu, formed rather 
a striking tableau. 

“Then that Surrey property comes 
to us, Mr. §.,”’ exclaimed the lady, as 
she left her arm-chair, and made 
good her hold on one side of the 
Times, of which her husband still 
pertinacionsly retained possession. 

““Tt comes to me, my dear, as next 
heir, by uncle Sam’s will—no doubt 
of it.” If Mr. Simpson intended a 
little gentle self-assertion in this 
speech, it was so unusual with him, 
that Mrs. Simpson was good enough 
not to notice it. 


* Tt’s worth two or three thousand 
a-year, Simpson, isn’t it ?” 

* About one thousand, or fourteen 
hundred at most, my dear, as I have 
told you before,” replied the husband. 
“It’s a very nice property. Dear 
me! poor John! only to think! 
that he should never have come home 
to enjoy it!” and the good-natured 
Mr. Simpson gave an honest sigh to 
the memory of his departed cousin, 
and for a moment forgot his own 
accession of fortune. 

“Well, well, life’s uncertain with 
all of us. I never thought as you'd 
have outlived him, Simpson; he was 
ten years younger than you, if he 
were a day. I did think it might 
have been our Samuel’s in days to 
come, supposing he died without 
children, as was always likely from 
what I heard of him. I often did 
say to myself I hoped Sammy might 
be a gentleman.” 

Sammy wiped his lips in prepara- 
tion for that crisis. He had been 
eating a second egg surreptitiously 
and hastily. Only a mother’s eyes 
could have detected the future gen- 
tleman under the pinafore at that 
moment. “There’s the ’bus, father,” 
he shouted, jumping up with the 
view of effecting a diversion from his 
own seat of operations; “ there’s 
the ’bus coming round!” 

Mr. Simpson rose mechanically, and 
dropped the Times. The habits of 
twenty years were not to be shaken 
even by the sudden prospect of a thou- 
sand a-year. But his daughter, with 
the spirit of a true British maiden 
in the hour of fortune, showed her- 
self equal to the occasion. 

* Who wants the ’bus?” said she, 
with an indignant shove to Samuel. 
“Pa an’t going by ’busses now.” 

Like all truly great speeches, it 
was short, and to the purpose. As 
such, it was long remembered in the 
family. It awoke them at once to 
the duties and the pleasures of their 
new position. That useful public 
vehicle did not take Mr. Simpson to 
Aldermanbury that morning. The 
conductor looked at the well-known 
door in vain; the civil driver even 
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let his horse linger a little ere he 
turned the corner; and both turned 
a long and last inquiring gaze in the 
direction of Portland Terrace, No. 4. 
“ What’s come of the governor this 
morning, Bill? Are we arter or afore 
our time?” 

“Not above two minutes arter; 
he’ve never been and gone by the 
voyal Blue ?” 

“Don’t think he'll be so mean 
as that; summat’s amiss, how- 
ever.” And with this compliment 
to Mr. Simpson’s business habits, 
the omnibus lumbered on without 
him. Great was the surprise, and 
as the morning wore on, even the 
anxiety, in the little dark offices in 
Aldermanbury. Such a thing as 
Mr. Simpson’s absence, without due 
cause assigned, was unknown hither- 
to in that most punctual and respec- 
table establishment; and Mr. Styles, 
the old clerk, who had a sincere, if 
not a very demonstrative affection 
for his principal, was scarcely pre- 
vented, by a sense of what was cue 
to the dignity of both parties, from 
taking his passage down to Notting 
Hill to inquire. 

But indeed, even had Mr. Simpson 
made his usual appearance at his 
place of business that morning, it 
would have been too much to expect 
from human nature that he should 
have devoted himself with his old 
attention to ledgers and invoices. 
When he did arrive there towards the 
afternoon, the youngest clerk saw 
that there was something “on the 
governor’s mind.” He scarcely stayed 
half an hour; and if his unblemished 
commercial repute were any longer 
valuable to him, it would have been 
undoubtedly better if he had not 
looked in at all; for he left the im- 
pression on the minds of his subor- 
dinates, that even the smal] and cau- 
tious house of Simpson & Son had not 
escaped, in the last great commercial 
whirlpool; and the errand-boy, who 
was well up in that department of 
newspaper literature, gave it as his 
private opinion to his mother at 
home, that it was a “Paul & Bates” 
case. 

But Mr. Simpson was thinking 
little of his business, and still less 
what people thought of him. 

“T’ll go to town at once, my dear,” 
he had said to his wife, after their 








first shock of surprise was over. “T’] 
go and see Grindles, poor John’s 
agents, and hear what they can tell 
me about it; they'll be able to give 
me every information, of course, and 
advise me as to what todo. I'll go 
to Grindles’ at once; and I'll just 
look into the counting-house and set 
Styles’s mind at rest before I come 
back. I can bring my letters down 
here to answer.” (How far Styles’s 
mind was set at rest has been already 
recorded.) 

To Messrs, Grindles’ accordingly, 
at an unusual expense of cab-hire, 
Mr. Simpson proceeded. If he had 
any floating doubts in his mind be- 
fore as to the correctness of the 
announcement in the Times, the re- 
markably grave and polite manner 
in which the junior Mr. Grindle 
(whom he remembered hitherto as a 
rapid and somewhat supercilious 
young man) received him on his 
entrance, would have gone far to re- 
move them. ‘ Have you heard any- 
thing lately of my cousin, Mr. John?” 
asked Mr. Simpson, with a voice 
which he felt was nervous and un- 
steady—that, however, was becom- 
ing under the supposed circum- 
stances. 

“Sit down, I beg, my dear sir,— 
pray sit down ; sorry to say we have, 
very sorry indeed. Have you seen 
this, my dear sir?” producing a copy 
of the Homeward Mail, and pointing 
to a paragraph containing the same 
brief but important words as those 
which had caught the eyes of the 
Simpsons. 

“T saw it in the Times this morn- 
ing, and came to you to hear more 
about it. He was coming home, I 
fancy, this month ?” 

“‘ He was,” said Mr. Grindle; “he 
wrote us by last mail to say we might 
expect him by the Formosa, which 
brought the mails, as I understand, 
yesterday; he had taken his passage 
in her, he says in this letter. We 
were just going to telegraph down 
to Plymouth, to know if she has 
landed her passengers, and whether 
your poor cousin is among them. I 
should fear there can be doubt of 
the correctness of this sad news— 
most sad, indeed, and sudden; but 
we shal] have an answer to-night, 
and will at once let you know. You 
are aware, of course,” continued Mr. 
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Grindle, delicately, “that you are 
your cousin’s representative ?” 

“Tam aware of it, sir,” said Mr. 
Simpson, bowing awkwardly, “I 

” 
assure you— 

“ Of course, my dear sir, of course 
these considerations are premature. 
I trust, I do most sincerely trust, 
that we may have some intelligence 
of our valued friend by the Formosa. 
You may depend upon our making 
the most particular inquiries, and 
giving you the earliest information. 
Expecting him in town we were this 
very day,andnow! Well, Mr. Simp- 
son, life is—” 

But Mr. Grindle felt himself hardly 
equal to the definition, and filled up 
his unfinished sentence by lifting up 
his eyes and hands. “ But allow me 
to offer you—” 

“ Nothing in the world, thank you” 
—and so they parted. 

It was not natural that Mr. Simp- 
son should either feel or affect much 
sorrow for the death of a cousin 
whom he had not seen for nearly 
fifteen years. Yet sometimes, on his 
way home, when he remembered the 
days when they had played together 
as boys, the worthy tradesman’s heart 
reproached him for the feelings of 
positive elation which he was con- 
scious of since the news of the morn- 
ing. He had never thought much of 
the possibility of such an event as 
his own accession to the little Surrey 
estate. Mrs. Simpson, it is true, had 
been fond at ali times of descanting, 
even before their acquaintances, on 
her children’s future “ expectations,” 
not altogether to her husband’s satis- 
faction; he had no notion, as he said, 
of teaching the young folks to set 
themselves up above their father and 
mother, which the younger daughter, 
Augusta, was rather inclined to do. 
And it was not without some little 
misgiving that he contemplated, dur- 
ing his solitary ride home, some of 
the possible effects of the change in 
their position upon the female mem- 
bers of his household. Still, it is very 
pleasant to feel one’s-self independent. 
The Simpsons were by no means 
rich ;—the son had succeeded the 
father in a long-established but not 
very lucrative business, and had nei- 
ther the means nor the energy to 
extend it. He had had his anxieties 
and Josses, and he was fond of ease 
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and quiet. To drop unexpectedly 
into a thousand a-year was, he con- 
fessed to himself, a piece of good for- 
tune almost bewildering. If he and 
Mrs. Simpson sent the young foiks to 
bed early that night (to Miss Augus- 
ta’s great dudgeon), and sat over the 
fire themselves somewhat. later than 
usual, discussing their future pros- 
pects, they are not to be set down as 
more greedy and selfish than their 
neighbours. 

Again, at nine o’clock exactly the 
following morning, did the bas which 
Mr. Simpson usually patronised go to 
town without him: and an aspiring 
young banker’s clerk who lived close 
by, usurped from that time forward 
the well-known corner-seat, which 
had belonged by a prescriptive right, 
willingly recognized by other pas- 
sengers, to the ‘ highly-respectable 
old city gent” from No, 4. For Mr. 
Simpson himself, at that hour, was 
busy reading to Mrs. §., for the sec- 
ond time, the following important 
communication from Messrs. Grindle: 


“Dear Srr,—On rectipt of tele- 
graphic message yesterday evening, 
informing us that no such passenger 
as ‘Mr. John Simpson’ had arrived 
per steamer Formosa, we despatched 
a clerk at once per night-mail to make 
further’ inquiries. He has just re- 
turned, and brings word that Mr. 
John Simpson had engaged his pas- 
sage by that vessel, and that some 
of his luggage is now actually on 
board. He had himself, as it ap- 
peared, left Tranquebar for Point de 
Galle some weeks previously; and 
the Ceylon papers, put on board the 
Formosa just before sailing, con- 
tained the intelligence of his death. 
We shall write by this mail to our 
correspondents in both places, and 
obtain all particulars. Meantime you 
may command our best advice and 
assistance.—Faithfully yours,” &c. 


The breakfast at No. 4 that morn- 
ing was little more than a nominal 
meal to any of the party except Mas- 
ter Samuel. Either his imagination 
was less lively, or his appetite less 
liable to be affected by his feelings. 
Mrs. Simpson and Augusta were in a 
state of mind abhorrent frum the 
coarse but comfortable substantials 
before them. Mr. Simpson played 
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with his knife and fork, but allowed 
his rasher to grow cold before him 
untasted. After Messrs. Grindles’ 
letter had been discussed, they had 
been rather a silent party. The first 
dreams of sudden affluence were too 
vague and luxuriant to shape into 
words. The ladies were in a little 
fairy-land of their own, in which 
visions of smart carriages and un- 
limited millinery flashed before the 
eyes of their fancy. The husband 
felt, on the whole, almost as much 
puzzled as pleased. He had not yet 
succeeded in combining, to his own 
satisfaction, the proprietorship of 
Barton End—so uncle Sam’s coun- 
try-house was named—with the 
warehouses in Aldermanbury. A 
snug place down at Wandsworth, or 
any other favourite locality a few 
miles out of town, where he might 
have rtn down every day to dinner, 
and spent his Sundays with an old 
friend or two for company—this had 
long been an object of innocent am- 
bition with him, and a favourite 
castle-in-the-air when he was in the 
mood for that kind of building, 
which, to do him justice, was but 
seldom; and if ever he had been 
inclined to trespass on the tenth 
commandment, it was as often as he 
passed a certain smart new vilia on 
the Harrow Road, belonging to a 
retired tobacconist of his acquaint- 
ance, where the pillars at the en- 
trance-gate represented two enor- 
mous cigars, and which bore the 
name of Havannah Cottage. That 
was very much Mr. Simpson’s pat- 
tern of rural elegance and feticity. 
“T should like such a little place as 
Snuffson’s very well,” had been the 
nearest approach to enthusiastic ad- 
miration which he had ever been 
heard to utter with regard to that 
or any other of the numerous snug 
retreats of British industry which he 
and Mrs. Simpson noticed in their 
summer-evening drives ; but it had 
been repeated more than once, and 
was evidently a pet dream of his. 
Mrs. Simpson’s ambition had always 
been on a grander scale, and more 
comprehensive in its objects ; indeed, 
it had varied from the possession of 
Buckingham Palace, Life Guards in- 
cluded, to the occupation of No. 1 
in their own terrace, which had a 


second drawing-room and plate-glass’ 
windows. Either sphere, she felt, 
she could adorn; meanwhile she was 
content to make an excellent wife in 
her present contracted orbit. An ex- 
cellent wife, as Simpson often said to 
himself and his city friends, in his 
social confidences. Did she not insist 
upon his always wearing worsted 
hose and flannel waistcoats from a 
given date which was assumed as 
the beginning of winter? And if the 
peculiar irritability of Mr. Simpson’s 
skin made this style of clothing espe- 
cially disagreeable to him, could that 
be laid to her charge? Was he to 
catch cold, and risk his precious life, 
because he “didn’t like the feel” of 
what was good for him? All Mr. 
Simpson’s shirts were made at home, 
either by her own hands or by those 
of her daughters. They did not cost 
much less, that was admitted; the 
collars—being made after an old and 
approved pattern belonging to Mrs. 
Simpson’s papa, treasured up as asort 
of standard of what a collar should 
be—did, as Mr. Simpson averred, 
cut him under the ears, and double 
over behind: but Mr. Simpson had 
a short neck, which was certainly no 
fault either of Mrs. S.’s or the collars. 
She put the cayenne pepper, to which 
Mr. 5S. was rather addicted, carefully 
out of reach at dinner time—it was 
so bad for his digestion; she woke 
him up ruthlessly from his after- 
dinner nap—those things grew upon 
people, and were very bad for a man 
of his full habit. She hid his snuff- 
box, banished bis old “ down-at-heel” 
slippers, and worked him a smart 
tight pair instead ; and, in short, tried 
as far as possible to keep him in the 
way in which he should go. Mr. 
Simpson, it must be said, was un- 
grateful for some of these attentions, 
and evaded her well-meant efforts 
with a perverse ingenuity. He con- 
tinually ignored or disputed the date 
of resuming the flannel and worsted, 
wore the new slippers down at heel, 
kept snuff in his waistcoat pocket, 
and had gradually acquired the fa- 
culty of sleeping, like a fish, with his 
eyes open. But Simpson was the 
best-tempered man in the world ; and 
he and his wife, in spite of these 
little antagonistic peculiarities, might 
almost have been claimants for the 
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flitch at Dunmow. He had a quiet 
will of his own, too, in more import- 
ant matters, which the lady, content 
with acknowledged sovereignty in 
what she considered her own depart- 
ments of gevernment, had sense 
enough seldom to try to interfere 
with. They had two daughters— 
Mary, the eldest, who had been to a 
good school, and was now on a visit 
to a maiden aunt at Brixton, and 
who was tacitly admitted to be rather 
the father’s pet—having a good deal 
of his quiet good sense, and a very 
sweet disposition; and Augusta, who 
had never left home, and might be 
considered to have adopted more en- 
- tirely her mother’s tastes and man- 
ners. In Master Samuel, the only 
son, now about twelve, the hopes of 
both parents were alike centred; and 
his going to school had been delayed 
from time to time—to that young 
gentleman’s disadvantage, a siranger 
might have thought—first, upon one 
pretext, and then another, partly be- 
cause of the expense, but in fact 
chiefly because neither father nor 
mother could make up their minds 
to part with him. There were mo- 
ments, no doubt, when some unusual 
fit of troublesomeness caused sen- 
tence of immediate deportation to be 
passed; but it never had been put 
into execution: and he went on pick- 
ing up such scraps of learning—good 
and evil—as the little suburban day- 
school offered. 

“You'll give up the business, of 
course, Simpson ?” said the wife after 
a pause, following up one of her own 
trains of thought. 

“No, Sally; I think not,” quietly 
replied the husband. 

Mrs. Simpson had been thinking 
not, too, in her own mind, and had 
not much hope of any other answer 
when she put the question. And she 
had very little confidence in her own 
powers of persuasion on tliis point, 
though she did follow up the attack 
by remarking, that she saw no reason 
why he should go on slaving all his 
life when they couldn’t want the 
money. Mr. Simpson “ wasn’t above 
his business,” and didn’t call it slav- 
ing; and as to wanting the money, 
everybody wanted money as far as 
he saw: he meant everything to go 
on in the City just as usual. 
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“La, Pa, what ever for?” asked 
the energetic Augusta. 

“For a good many reasons,” re- 
plied her father. And that young 
lady, having also an instinctive sus- 
picion that he meant what he said, 
relapsed into silence, as the serv 
entered to clear the table; for My 3 
had sat long though they had said 
little. And Mr. Simpson went off, 
an hour later than usual, to Alder- 
manbury. 

The wife and daughter hardly felt 
inclined to settle themselves to their 
work-baskets as usual after break- 
fast, and Samuel had given hiinself a 
whole holiday in honour of an event 
which as yet he scarcely compre- 
hended, and had begun to tease his 
sister to tell him all about it, when 
there came a ring at the bell, and 
Augusta, looking out of the parlour 
window which fully commanded all 
the approaches, announced the early 
visitor to be their neighbour, old Mr. 
Burrows of No. 6. He was a good- 
natured gossiping old bachelor, who 
had retired on a competency from a 
business of his own of some kind—it 
appears to be hardly etiquette in 
Portland Terrace to inquire into par- 
ticulars on that point—and occupied 
his leisure hours, at present, in mak- 
ing himself master, as far as possible, 
of the business of other people. Not 
that there was a spice of ill-nature 
either in his curiosity or his gossip, 
but he liked, as he observed, to know 
what was going on; and it was 
wonderful what trouble he gave him- 
self about his neighbours’ affairs— 
what clever plots and plans he laid 
for other people, and what very little 
thanks he got for it. He would have 
done anything in the world to oblige 
his friends the Simpsons, except let 
them alone. His interference, how- 
ever, was never resented: in fact, he 
was looked upon as a privileged 
friend of the family; and no one 
was surprised or annoyed at his 

arly visit. The derangement in Mr. 
Simpson’s usual movements had not 
escaped his busy perceptions, of 
course; for he spent a good deal of 
his time in looking out of his win- 
dow, and in holding conversations 
with his housekeeper, who kept him 
excellently well informed of all the 
doings in the Terrace. Samuel, who 
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was very fond of the old gentleman 
(an unrequited attachment as it ap- 
peared) danced round him on his 
entrance with unusual glee. 

“ Well, my little man, good morn- 
" ing, good morning,” said Mr. Burrows 
im, the passage, soothing Master 
Shinnel's antics as one would a rest- 
ive horse, “‘ we seem very lively here; 
what’s going on, eh?” 

“Oh! Papa’s cousin John’s dead, 
and we're all so glad!” 

“Sam, come here, you shocking 
boy!” screamed Augusta, always 
prompt in a difficulty, for Mrs. Simp- 
son was aghast and speechless at this 
abrupt statement of the circum- 
stances; and she rushed into the 
passage, and seized and shook the 
offender vigorously. 

“ What’s that for?” said Samuel 
rebelliously, while Mr. Burrows tried 
to mediate. “ An’t I to tell Mr Bur- 
rows then ?” 

“ For shame, sir,” said his mother ; 
“is that the way to speak of your 
poor cousin’s death?” And having 
duly welcomed her visitor, she pro- 
ceeded to discriminate, not very 
lucidly, between cause and effect. A 
relative of her husband’s was dead— 
very suddenly: that, of course, was 
very shocking. Some family pro- 
perty had thereby come to them; 
which, with their rising family, was 
of course very acceptable. 

It was undeniable; Mr Burrows 
said “ Of course.” ‘ 

“And I hope,” said the kind- 
hearted old gentleman, after a few 
little inquiries as to the probable 
amount of their new fortune, and 
other circumstances, which the lady 
was almost as glad to co:nmunicate 
as he was to learn—‘“ I hope this will 
smooth matters a little for my 
young friends, you know—eh, my 
dear Mrs. Simpson ?” 

Mrs. Simpson looked embarrassed. 
It was not because she did not know 
to what young friends Mr. Burrows 
alluded, or that there was any mys- 
tery in the matter, in spite of that 
gentleman’s attempt at a wink. But 
it was the very last snbject she 
wished to converse upon just at this 
time. 

“ Augusta, my love,” said she, 
“just put on your bonnet—that’s a 
dear—and go and ask how old Mrs. 


Manson is; we never sent there all 
day yesterday, my head was so full of 
other things, and it’s really quite 
unneighbourly.” 

Miss Augusta having been easily 
disposed of by this means—the more 
easily as the subject had long lost 
its novelty for her, and she did not 
therefore think it worth her while 
to make resistance—Mrs. Simpson, 
having gained also a little time to 
think, proceeded to reply to her 
visitor’s last question; or rather to 
lead him off from it so as to avoid, if 
possible, giving any reply to it at all. 

Her daughter Mary—to whom Mr. 
Burrows’ little speech alluded—had 
lately become possessed of that de- 
lightfal but dangerous plaything—a 
lover. There was nothing very ro- 
mantic about the attachment, which 
might in part account for the fact 
that the course of their love, which 
was very true and honest, had hither- 
to run perfectly smooth, though there 
seemed a good many windings in 
prospect before it could hope to reach 
the ocean of matrimony. A very fine 
young fellow was George Harrison; 
looking, and walking, and speaking 
as mach like a gentleman as if he 
had spent his early years at Eton and 
Oxford, instead of passing at once 
from Highgate school into his uncle’s 
counting-house. His uncle and Mr. 
Simpson were old friends; and he 
was also distantly related to Mr. 
Burrows, with whom he—and con- 
sequently Mary — was an especial 
favourite. Not that Mary required 
anything beyond her own sweet 
thoughtful face and winning man- 
ners to make her a favourite with 
most of her acquaintances, old and 
young. There had been no talk of 
marriage at present; both were 
young enough to wait, and, as yet, 
found the waiting very pleasant. 
Friends on both sides were propi- 
tious; or, at any rate, though per- 
fectly aware of the state of affairs, 
had interposed no sort of objection ; 
and it seemed tacitly understood that 
in two or three years’ time or 80, 
when some opening offered to enable 
George to do something for himself, 
he would come forward manfully and 
claim Mary for himself “ for better 
for worse,” without any very formid- 
able discussion about settlements. 
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Nothing had been seen of him in 
Portland Terrace for the last fort- 
night, which had been naturally 
accounted for by the fact of Mary’s 
being at Brixton. Aunt Martha was 
the kindest creature in the world— 
none the less kind in such cases, be- 
cause her own youth had been sad 
and disappointed—and if she could 
not fairly attribute George Harrison’s 
frequent visits and thoughtful little 
presents to her own attractions, she 
was well content to play the part of 
wall between the young Pyramus 
and Thisbe. 

But their “Lion ” too, poor souls, 
was already roaring in the distance, 
and from a very unexpected quarter. 
A very gentle beast too it might 
have been thought. But Uncle 
Sam’s property, which had brought 
the flutterings of so much pleasure 
in anticipation to the rest of the 
Simpson household, had a root of 
bitterness in store for poor Mary and 
her lover. And there were persons 
at all events who were likely to be 
sincere mourners, though, like many 
other mourners, they had but selfish 
reasons, for “ poor Cousin John.” 

When Augusta had closed the door, 
her mother resumed the interrupted 
conversation. 

“Oh! you mean that flirtation 
between George Harrison and Mary, 
I suppose. Well, I haven’t heard 
much about it lately, do you know ?” 

“ Flirtation! My dear ma’am, why, 
arn’t they engaged to be married?” 

“They never told me so, I assure 
you, Mr. Burrows.” It was true to 
the very letter. 

“No; nor they never told me 
so either, Mrs. Simpson; but I sus- 
pect they have told each other so 
over and over again. You don’t 
mean to say anything has gone 
wrong between them after all?” 

“Nothing whatever that I know 
of, Mr. Burrows,” rejoined the lady 
in her coldest and driest tone; 
“Mary’s far too young to think about 
marrying yet, and me and Mr. Simp- 
son object to long engagements.” 

There was something so unusually 
dignified in Mrs. Simpson’s tone, that 
poor Mr. Burrows, who was no match 
for any woman in a conversation of 
this nature, for some moments could 
only look at her with astonishment ; 
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but he concluded at last that her 
prospective riches had refined her 
philosophy, though without improv- 
ing her grammar. He was much 
too honest and simple-minded him- 
self to suspect the change which such 
a prospect could effect in two days 
in her maternal feelings. 

“The fact is, my dear Mr. Burrows,” 
continued the lady, shrugging her 
shoulders and putting on a confiden- 
tial air, “there has been, as we all 
know, a little—a little nonsense go- 
ing on between them, as there always 
will be amongst young people, but 
nothing really serious on either side, 
I fancy.” 

A little nonsense! nothing serious! 
Why, Mr. Burrows himself had joked 
and poked them many a time at 
certain snug little suppers which 
were wont to take place both at 
No. 4 and No. 6, Mrs. Simpson 
herself being present, and laughing 
heartily; and there she sat before 
him now looking the very picture of 
cool and unembarrassed innocence, 
while poor Mr. Barrows felt himself 
colouring with modest shame and 
indignation. It was interesting to 
see the progress Mrs. Simpson was 
making in the duties of her new posi- 
tion. It was an awkward interview, 
but she was going through it wonder- 
fully, as she thought herself. 

“You know, Mr. Burrows, in this 
world young people can’t marry 
without money.” 

“They can’t marry in the other 
world even with it, I suppose, ma’am ; 
but I thought now the money was 
come.” He was beginning to suspect 
the real workings of the mother’s 
mind, and was more abrupt and less 
polite than usual. 

“Oh, Mary mustn’t look to her 
father for anything at present; 
there’s no ready money, and a deal 
to be done on the property; our 
daughters won’t be heiresses, indeed, 
Mr. Burrows;” but Mrs. Simpson 
could not resist a gratified smile at 
the notion. 

“George wasn’t looking for an 
heiress when he fixed upon your 
Mary, Mrs. Simpson; he would scorn 
to marry any girl for her money; 
but he’s good enough for the biggest 
heiress in England, George is; ay, 
and many a one would be glad 
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enough to have him, ma’am, without 
a farthing, that they would! But as 
you say, ma’am, young folks can’t 
marry without something to begin 
the world with; and all I know is, 
if I had had a fort’n left me, and 
Miss Mary were my daughter, I’d 
spend half of it to make her happy, 
ma’am, that’s what I would !” 

“ Ah, my good sir, how easy it is 
for you to talk who have no children, 
and can’t feel as I do!” And the 
smile now took the character of tri- 
umphant superiority, which could 
afford to pity. 

It is a valuable and unanswerable 
argument against all bachelors. 
What can they know about it? Mr. 
Burrows gave in, foiled, but indig- 
nant. It had been foretold to him 
in the days of his youth, by a gypsy 
fortune-teller, that he should listen 
to atall fair lady, who should speak 
him fair, and tarn out a dark de- 
ceiver. “ Beware of her!” had been 
the ominous words, and he had 
walked in fear and trembling in the 
presence of all such enchantresses all 
the days of his life. And now the 
prophecy seemed in the way of being 
fulfilled, like all prophecies, in the 
most unlooked-for manner: to be 
sure the lady now before him was 
not tall, but she was fair, and that 
was quite as close an interpretation 
as such fulfilments admit of. He 
“wished Mrs. Simpson “a very good 
morning,” refused to listen to the 
-syren voice which she put on to 
soothe and stay him, and left her 
rather disconcerted with her own 
success, for she had no desire to 
offend him. 

“‘ Confound her for a covetous old 
sinner!” was Mr. Burrows’ explosion 
‘within his own breast as he stamped 
energetically along the terrace. ‘So 
she thinks her daughters may look 
higher now they’ve come into this 
bit of money, and means to throw 
poor George over! I'll give him a 
hint, though, of what he’s got to ex- 
pect, and hang me if he shan’t be 
beforehand with them in crying off; 
I won't have him jilted by any such 
rubbish !” 

By the time, however, that he got 
.a mile from his own door—for he was 
much too indignant to go in and sit 
down—and had cooled himself in that 


labyrinth of muddy fields and unfin- 
ished houses north of Notting Hill, 
beyond the knowledge even of cabs 
and policernen, called by the residents, 
for some mysterious reason, Kensing- 
ton Park, he began to think within 
himself that the term “rubbish” 
could not. apply with any degree of 
fitness to his favourite Mary Simp- 
son. Ifthe mother was spoiled by a 
little sudden prosperity, it was no 
reason the daughter should be. 
“George wouldn’t have given her 
up,” he thought, “not if he’d been 
left a million!” And why should the 
girl be less honest than he was? So 
Mr. Burrows resolved, with a very 
wise and unusual self-denial, to let 
things take their course for the pre- 
sent, and to smother his knowledge 
of Mrs. Simpson’s baseness as he best 
might, within his own breast. 

Mary came home from her aunt’s 
tle next day, and heard the news of 
the unexpected change in the family 
fortunes with so little outward emo- 
tion as to disappoint very consider- 
ably her sister and mother, both of 
whom thought to have had the pleas- 
ure of overwhelming her by the mag- 
nificence of their announcement. Per- 
haps one reason for her taking it 
so quietly was, that at the moment 
she did not connect it in the least 
with her engagement with George 
Harrison; for engaged they had been 
for the last six months, as Mrs. Simp- 
son was perfectly well aware— 
though certainly she had received no 
formal notification of the fact—and 
therefore thought herself quite justi- 
fied in professing ignorance to Mr. 
Burrows. Perhaps Mary thought of 
George so much, that everything 
which did not directly refer to him 
seemed to her of little importance. 
Girls are so foolish sometimes. She 
felt very glad on her father’s account; 
she remembered once, when she was 
but a child, and some little difficulty 
about money had occurred, as such 
things will occur in the trading com- 
munity even to the most prudent, 
that he had said to her mother in her 
hearing, “ Ah, Sally, if I had but a 
thousand pounds!” and how much 
she had wished some one would give 
her a thousand pounds to give him, 
and wondered whether she could 
ever save so much out of her monthly 
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allowance of half-a-crown, by being 
more careful in the matter of boot- 
laces; and now he would have a 
thousand pounds every year! She 
wished some of it had come then; 
for she had dim and painful recollec- 
tions of her mother crying, and her 
father walking about the room in- 
stead of eating his supper, and of 
herself going to bed with a heavy 
and puzzled heart, after a long kiss 
from him which she knew by instinct 
had as much sorrow as love. in it. 
If she asked him more questions 
when he came home from the City 
that evening about Barton End, and 
whether he had ever been there, and 
what sort of a place it was, and when 
he meant to go and live there, than 
even Mrs. Simpson or Augusta had 
yet asked, it was not because Mary 
was more curious or more impatient 
than the others, or because the 
thought of their new wealth was 
more delightful to her, or because 
she was as tired as her mother and 
sister had suddenly professed them- 
selves, of living “poked up in Lon- 
don” (perhaps she had her private 
reasons to the contrary), but because 
these were new and pleasant sources 
of a common interest between her 
father and herself, which she felt 
after all she could enter into much 
more heartily than his usual topics 
of conversation, which had seldom 
gone beyond the dry details of the 
rise and fall of markets, or the last 
commercial gossip from the City; 
and poor Mary had often confessed, 
rather to the annoyance of her family, 
that she had not much natural taste 
for shop craft, and had always found 
herself much more congenially occu- 
pied in aunt Martha’s quiet cottage 
at Brixton, where there were books, 
and flowers, and old songs which she 
was never tired of singing, or her 
aunt of hearing. In fact Mary, 
though almost unconsciously to her- 
self, and certainly not admitted to 
such distinction by either mother or 
sister, was quite the lady of the 
family. Mr Simpson felt it every 
day, though he could not have put it 
into words; and his own honest but 
uncultivated mind warmed and 
opened with a strange but not un- 
usual attraction to his elder daugh- 
ter’s influence. His wife complained 





on this very evening, not without 
some truth, that Mary had got more 
out of her father in a few minutes 
than she and Augusta had arrived 
at in all their cross-examination of 
him since the newsarrived. For Mr. 
Simpson had actually, for a few 
weeks in his boyhood, been a dweller 
in this paradise (for such the Surrey 
country-house had become in their 
vivid imaginations), and could re- 
member all about it, they were sure, 
if he chose. 

“My loves, I don’t remember 
much about it; I was only a boy, 
you know (and that’s a long while 
ago, Sally); but I do remember poor 
uncle Sum was very kind, and it 
was a very nice place to me after 
London street, as you may suppose. 
I can recollect, as well as if it was 
yesterday, galloping the old pony 
about the park.” 

“There, Pa,” screamed Augusta ; 
“vou never told us before that there 
was a park! Oh, what a beautiful 
place it must be!” 

“It was called a park, my dear, 
but it was only a field: it had been 
a larger place once, I believe, but 
there was nothing very grand about 
it in uncle Sam’s days.” 

“ And shall I have a pony to ride, 
Pa?” asked Samuel. 

“You shall go to school at all 
events, my boy,” said his father, 
looking at him rather thoughtfully. 

This was a view of his inherit- 
ance not altogether so gratifying to 
Master Samuel; though his sister, to 
whom he had been more than usually 
troublesome that morning, expressed 
her emphatic opinion, that it woul 
“do him a deal of good.” 

“ And Augusta must have a gover- 
ness to finish her, like Miss ’Obbs,” 
said the mother.” 

“ La, mother!” exclaimed Augusta, 
who considered herself a much more 
finished article, in every respect, than 
Miss Hobbs, in spite of that youhg 
lady’s superior advantages; but as 
there was something in the proposal 
which sounded grand she made no 
serious opposition to it. 

Mary silently congratulated her- 
self that she was too old to be fin- 
ished; and then for the first time it 
struck her that their improved cir- 
cumstances might have some effect 
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upon her own prospects. It was a 
very pleasant idea; and she began 
to indulge little dreams on her own 
account of all that money might do. 
It need not be said that she kept 
them carefully to herself, or that 
they would scarcely have harmon- 
ised with Mrs. Sinmpson’s. 

Sam was sent to school, and Mr. 
Simpson, after one or two further 
interviews with the Messrs. Grindles, 
went down, by advice of those gentle- 
men, and in company with the junior 
of the firm, to Barton End; not, of 
course, as yet to take possession, but 
from a very natural wish to renew 
at once his acquaintance with the 
old place of which he was soon to 
be the actual master, and to inform 
‘the old servants, who had been 
left in charge, of his cousin’s death, 
and his own succession. Mr. John 
Simpson had inherited the estate at 
his uncle’s death, about five years 
back, while he himself was engaged 
in his duties abroad, and it had been 
a matter of surprise that he had not 
at once returned to take possession. 
But old associations are strong; and 
he found Eastern habits had become 
agreeable to him. His agents duly 
remitted his rents. He was enabled, 
with the income of his consulship, 
to live almost regally, and in a posi- 
tion of some little importance, where 
he was, and perhaps felt rather shy 
of returning, an illiterate man, with 
foreign tastes and ideas, to risk a 
supercilious welcome from the Surrey 
squires. So he put off his coming 
home from year to year, until his 
friends made up their minds he 
would never come at all; and then 
the ship that was to have brought 
him, brought instead the news of his 
death. The house had never been 
disturbed since the uncle’s death; 
his old domestics were still in pos- 
session, and were never interfered 
with, except by an occasional visit 
fora day or two from the Messrs. 
Grindles, who managed the estate. 
Whether Mr. John or Mr. Joseph 
Simpsen arrived at last to take pos- 
session, made therefore as little dif- 
ference to any party, except them- 
selves, as could possibly be conceived. 

It had been Mrs. Simpson’s wish 
to have accompanied her husband 
on this pleasant voyage of discovery, 


but that was a step which he him- 
self by no means approved of; and 
as the Messrs. Grindles gave it also 
as their opinion that such a visit 
would be rather premature—in fac 
that it would hardly look well—that 
lady, who was a stanch maintainer 
of decorum in all its branches, gave 
way at once. And if her proposal, in 
any degree, savoured of undue haste 
to step into the dead cousin’s shoes, 
she hastened amply to atone for 
it, by ordering the deepest and 
most expensive mourning for the 
whole Portland Terrace establish- 
ment. It would no doubt have 
gratified the feelings of the late Mr. 
John in the highest degree, and 
have almost reconciled him to his 
fortunate representatives, if he could 
have overlooked his sorrowing rela- 
tive giving directions to her milliner 
to have “ everything of the very best, 
and just as if it was for a brother,” 
and have felt the thickness of the 
silks, and measured the depth of the 
crape. 

So leaving Mrs. Simpson thus duti- 
fully engaged, her husband went 
down into Surrey with the junior Mr. 
Grindle in his dog-cart. You might 
have called Mr. Grindle a bad lawyer, 
and he would only have laughed at 
you, or even have taken it as a com- 
pliment; but to have questioned his 
driving would have been to make an 
enemy of him for life. The mare was 
skittish, and the worthy citizen felt 
or fancied himself in peril of an over- 
throw more than once, and inwardly 
resolved not to include a vehicle of 
that description in his list of neces- 
saries for a country gentleman’s esta- 
blishment; but having the prudence 
to confine his fears to himself, and 
risking no remark upon the subject 
beyond the unobjectionable observa- 
tion that the mare was “ very fresh,” 
they arrived at Barton End quite safely 
and on excellent terms with each other. 

“We must stay here two or three 
days,” said the lawyer. “I haven't 
been able to get down here for some 
time, and there are a good many 
things to be looked ints; and of 
course I should like, while we are 
here, to show you over the estate: 
besides, I’ve asked a friend to meet 
me here for a day’s shooting ; gene- 
rally get a couple of good days here 
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jn the’ course of the year; your 
cousin, Mr. John, you see, always left 
me that privilege—can’t say how 
it’s to be in future, you know, of 
course,” continued Mr. Grindle, with 
what he meant for a sort of deferen- 
tial smile, but accompanied with a 
gentle nudge which might have 
struck any one but Mr. Simpson as 
rather familiar, But Mr. Grindle 
knew his man, and had an eye to 
securing the agency as well as the 
shooting. 

“Oh! I am sure, I hope—I beg 
by all means—if I’m ever in that 
position, I mean, and if you were 
good enough to do my little business 
for me—” 

“Time enough, my dear sir, to 
talk about those things; at present, 
you understand I act for Mr. John 
Simpson.” Mr. Grindle had perfectly 
satisfied himself on the point on 
which he had been very properly 
anxious ; and now he put the ques- 
tion by so quietly and decidedly, 
that poor Mr. Simpson felt quite 
rebuked, as if he himself had very 
indecorously brought it forward. 

“You don’t shoot yourself, per- 
haps?” resumed the lawyer, after a 
decent interval, which he kindly 
allowed his companion for repent- 
ance and recovery. 

Mr. Simpson might have replied, 
“Do I look as if I did?” but he 
contented himself with a smile and 
a shake of the head. 

“ Well, I dare say you can amuse 
yourself if I am so uncivil as to 
leave you for a day; there’s the 
mare, and the cart, very much at 
your service.” 

Mr. Simpson bowed his acknow- 
ledgements, bat without the slightest 
idea of interfering with the mare’s 
retirement. He had been wishing 
there were an omnibus handy for 
his journey home; and was very 
glad to descend from his seat and 
follow Mr. Grindle, who seemed 
quite at home, into a comfortable- 
looking room, with a good fire, and 
which had evidently been a library. 

“ Dinner will be ready in half an 
hour, gentlemen,” said the old man 
who had ushered them in. 

“ And we shall be quite ready for 
it,” said the lawyer; Mr. Simpson 
not being prepared with a reply. 
Matters were not nearly so com- 
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fortable in Portland Terrace. It so 
happened that the very evening of 
Mr. Simpson’s departure, George 
Harrison had run down, in more 
than his usually joyous spirits, with 
a little good news of his own for 
Mary. The long-hoped-for augmen- 
tation of his salary had come at last. 
The uncle who had taken him into 
his counting-house—and who was his 
guardian, for George had Jost his 
father—was a strict man, and some- 
what eccentric in his ways, but very 
just. He had a large family of his 
own, and though the business was 
extensive and lucrative, it had always 
been well understood that George 
must entertain no expectations of 
future partnership, as that would . | 
the sons’ inheritance. Two of the 

were clerks in the counting-house, 
and the father kept them as strictly © 
to their desks, or rather more strictly, 
than any one else in the establish- 
ment. George Harrison might con- 
sider himself fortunate in occupying 
the ‘position he did, which was inde- 
pendent and respectable ; and perhaps 
he was even still more fortunate in 
having to work his own way under 
eyes which were not easily cheated or 
evaded, and where no mercy was 
shown to any wilful neglect. He did 
his best; and though his uncle had 
never done more than express him- 
self as quite satisfied, he found that 
when a fair opportunity offered of 
advancing him, he was not forgotten. 
His cousins would no doubt in time 
become members of the firm, but they 
were young; and George found him- 
self now promoted to a vacancy which 
the father knew he was at present 
much better qualified to fill. It of- 
fered but a very modest income to 
marry upon, certainly ; but Mary had 
no grand ideas: and George thought 
that even the Zémes’ minimum in- 
come for young couples would bear 
reduction. At any rate he ran down 
to Portland Terrace (eager as he was, 
not a sixpence would he waste in cab- 
hire), and rushed in very wet and ver 

happy to rejoice and consult wit 

Mary. Mrs. Simpson was in her own 
room, very busy with the dressmaker: 
Augusta, who was a good-natured 
girl enough, and very fond of her 
sister, and willing also no doubt to 
do as she would be done by, found 
she had something to look after in 
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the kitchen; though her conscience 
smote her afterwards for weakly 
allowing her feelings to interfere 
with her duty, having fully adopted 
her mother’s views, at a conference 
held the evening before, that it would 
be a thousand pities now, when Mary 
might do so well, and fourm an un- 
deniable connection, “ to your advan- 
tage, you know, my dear, as well,” 
said the thoughtful mother, “ for her 
to go and throw herself away upon 
that young Harrison.” The coast 
being clear, however, Mary and her 
lover had a good three-quarters of an 
hour to themselves before Mrs. Simp- 
son knew he was in the house; and 
how much may be said and done in 
@bree-quarters of an hour judiciously 
employed! On the stage, a whole 
petite comédie, comprehending at 
least two pairs of lovers and their 
fortunes, is performed within the 
time; in real life, all that is worth 
remembering in the long dull drama 
of existence, for either man or wo- 
man, is often played out in less; the 
rest of it—scenes, characters, and 
dialogue—might be all cut out with- 
out destroying the interest, if not 
with advantage to the lvokers-on. 
But for the two young hearts now 
beating near each other (very near 
indeed it was) in Mrs. Simpson’s par- 
lour, though without her sanction, 
the grand act of life had been played 
already, long since; it was only the 
winding-up of the piece which they 
had to settle, and that was soon done. 
If Mary didn’t think it too little to 
live upon, why, George didn’t. If 
George thought they could manage, 
then ‘Mary was sure they could. In 
a meeting so unanimous, the resolu- 
tions do not require much discussion. 
The arguments are adinitted on both 
sides; or rather, both sides are one. 
If any unpleasant suggestion—one of 
the prudence party—intrudes itself, 
the course is obvious—‘ turn him 
out.” What means freedom of discus- 
sion on such subjects—indeed on any 
subject—except freedom to discuss 
it as much and as little as you like? 
Then she told him—and was glad she 
had not told him before—of the possi- 
bility that she might have “ a little 
something” too. Papa would not let 
her come to him quite penniless now; 
and some day or other—perhaps 


when they most wanted it, “ for their 
children,” in her pure innocence she 
said—-he might—she was sure he 
would—do all he fairly could for her, 
And George was almost angry with 
her for having anything to promise 
him besides herself. 

Three-quarters of an hour was it? 
why it did not seem five minutes, 
(Augusta thought the clock had stop- 
ped, for the kitchen fire was low, and 
Betsy was snappish, and not so much 
inclined for gossip as usual ; her young 
man was waiting at the area steps, 
which accounted for a low whistle 
every five minutes, startling Augusta, 
Betsy said the cat had acold.) Three- 
quarters of an hour it was though, 
neither more nor less, and George 
must go; couldn’t even stay supper 
as usual; he would have more work 
to do now, and there was something 
to be attended to that very night; 
he “ had rather go,” and Mary did 
not ask him tostay. So the mischief 
was done, and George Harrison half: 
way home to his humble lodgings, 
before Mrs. Simpson descended to 
supper. She was in a_ benignant 
mood, for the new gowns fitted ad- 
mirably, and being what the dress- 
maker called “ rather jolly”~-which 
only implies that which in politer 
language is called well-developed 
proportions—she was conscious that 
she looked well in black. Even the 
announcement which Mary very in- 
nocently made at supper-time, that 
George had been there, neither spoilt 
her temper nor her appetite; he was 
gone again, that was a comfort; but 
she would lose no time in having a 
talk with Mary. So when she had 
finished her moderate glass of rum- 
and-water, she was not sorry to see 
her younger daughter (who had not 
spent a satisfactory evening on the 
whole, having sat for what seemed to 
her an unconscionable time in the 
dark with the cross Betsy and an un- 
easy conscience) take up her candle- 
stick with a yawn, and proceed to 
bed. Mary, too, had something to 
say. It was with some little mis- 
giving—more certainly than she 
should have felt a fortnight back— 


that she told her mother of George’s 


advancement, and how he had now 
taken courage actually to speak about 
their marriage. She did not feel quite 
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sure, when she recalled certain hints 
and side-speeches (Mrs. Simpson was 
great in that line) addressed during 
the last few days rather to Augus- 
ta than herself, about hasty engage- 
ments, and imprudent marriages, and 
the duty of paying due regard to the 
station in which people were placed, 
whether what she had to tell would 
be received quite as she could wish. 
While George was with her, she had 
seen no difficulties in the way; but 
now, alone with her mother, all her 
joy and confidence were gone. But 
if she spoke hesitatingly, and anti- 
cipating a somewhat colder reception 
for her confession than the good-hum- 
oured banter which she had grown 
accastomed to on this same subject, 
little indeed was she prepared for 
the storm of anger which burst upon 
her. Never had Mrs. Simpson been 
seen so angry. She was provoked 
with herself for having delayed her 
lecture to her elder daughter so long; 
angry with the whole household for 
having been accomplices in securing 
that important three-quarters of an 
hour for George and Mary’s con- 
spiracy against her; angry with the 
dressmaker for having come at that 
particular crisis—an hour behind her 
appointment—she must have done it 
on purpose; and angry beyond mea- 
sure with George Harrison for having 
out-generaled her cherished plans by 
a little straightforward dealing. She 
had trusted more to the hope of dis- 
gusting him in time by a careful 
system of cold receptions, and change 
of manner, than to any positive effect 
which she expected to produce upon 
her daughter by any hints of her im- 
proved value in the matrimonial mar- 
ket, or direct exhortations to make 
the most of her new position. George, 
she knew, had an honest and inde- 
pendent spirit; once let him feel that 
he was suspected of pressing his suit 
now because there was money in the 
case, and however unreasonable the 
accusation, his pride might take 
offence. Then Mary might go into 
the country, out of his way; and so 
in time, this unlucky love might go 
the way of many others, become one 
more of those little silent sacrifices 
laid upon the altars of wealth and 
pride—mites in the estimation of a 
prudent public, but sometimes to the 
offerers more costly than “all their 
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living”—and be gradually reduced, 
with hymns and libations from Mrs. 
Simpson, as high-priestess, to ashes. 

So at first, even now, instead of at- 
tacking Mary, she began by opening 
fire upon George. It was a mistake, 
Mrs. Simpson, and as a woman you 
ought to have knownit. In a calmer 
mood, you would never have made a 
first move so utterly destructive of 
your game. Mary might have taken a 
good amount of scolding for herseif 
quietly; however cruel and unwar- 
rantable she might have felt her 
mother’s conduct to be, a few gentle 
expostulations and a bitter flood of 
tears would have been her only reply 
that evening. Mary and her mother 
might have fewer interests and feel- 
ings in common than was good for 
either; but there had never yet been 
injustice on one side, or any lack of 
dutiful affection on the other. But 
when Mrs. Simpson paused for breath 
after an alternation of violent abuse 
and attempted sarcasm against George 
Harrison as “a low mercenary crea- 
ture,” having declared her own firm 
belief that this opportune increase of 
his salary was nothing but a “ move” 
got up between himself and his uncle 
in order to nail the Simpsons to the 
point at once, she saw that Mary, 
though she trembled very much, had 
risen from her seat, and was looking 
at her with a very cali and composed 
countenance, on which there was no 
symptom of a tear. 

“ Mother!” said the girl, “you 
don’t mean that of George ?” 

Mrs. Simpson did not mean it, in 
her heart; but she had meant to say 
it, and had sa:d it; and she said it 
again, more violently than ever, be- 
cause she felt its untruth. 

** Mother! ” and she laid her hand 
quietly on her arm, “ don’t say any 
more. If you never meant me to 
marry him, you should have spoken 
before. It’s too late now, for either 
of us. We can’t go back. O that 
this miserable money had never come 
between us!” For Mary saw it all 
now. 

** You've been took in, Mary; took 
in by a swindler, as I may say. If I 
were you, I’d have more spirit, that I 
would.” 

Spirit! it was not spirit which 
poor Mary wanted just then. She 
wanted patience, which is harder to 
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fin1. If the mother had never un- 
derstood her daughter before, she 
had unlocked some startling secrets 
now. In the usually calm sweet 
face, now flashing crimson, and then 
changing to dead white, there was 
neither maiden shame nor girlish 
fear of her mother’s anger, but burn- 
ing indignation, and fixed defiance. 
Mrs. Simpson was not a wise wo- 
man, even in a worldly sense; she 
understood the symptoms, she was 
frightened, but she was not to be 
mastered by her own daughter, in 
her own house. She was undeni- 
ably right; and like many other per- 
sons when undeniably right, she was 
wrong. 

“Say what you will of me, mother, 
and IJ’ll bear it, if I can; but don’t 
dare to slander him /” 

“Dare! hey-day! I'll dare him to 
come inside my doors again, that’s 
what I will?” 

“There shall be no need, mother ; 
I can go to him.” 

Both had said a good deal more 
now than they had meant to say. 
Mary’s was one of those quiet an- 
swers which rather increase wrath 
than turn it away. Her mother’s 
indignation stifled her words. She 
could only gasp out something like, 
“Very well, ma’am—very well!” 
when Mary rushed up-stairs to her 
room, and sat down in an agony of 
wounded feeling, to which even a 
flood of tears brought no relief. It 
was all so sudden, so little deserved ! 
and all because of a little money! 
But though she never slept that 
night, she lay very still and quiet, 
and never disturbed her sister. She 
had no one there who understood her, 
none to whom to open her grief. 
But her resolution was taken; and 
long before the family breakfast- 
hour she had dressed hastily, packed 
up quietly a few absolute necessaries 
out of her wardrobe, and taking 
them in her own hand, leaving 
Betsy in wide astonishment as she 
glided by her in the passage, she 
had reached the nearest cab-stand, 
aad asked to be driven to her aunt’s 
at Brixton. 

Aunt Martha, she thought, would 
give her sympathy at all events, and 
4 little counsel for the actual present. 
For the future, she meant to ask no 
one’s counsel but George’s. If he 


would take her to him, there she 
was; never so wretched and miser- 
able as now, to be sure, but never 
so much needing the love and care 
which he had so often promised, 
She was not ashamed of her love for 
him now; he had been wronged, in- 
sulted: She did not consider it was 
only the senseless violence of an 
angry woman; she would scarcely 
have minded rushing in to him in 
his uncle’s presence, and crying, 
“George, here I am: pity me and 
love me; no one else will, because I 
love you.” 

She hardly knew how she got into 
her aunt’s pretty sitting-room.. She 
did not understand the servant, till 
she had told her twice that her aunt 
was gone from home. 

“Yes, Miss, gone to nurse old Mrs, 
Manson for two or three days, while 
her niece is away. Old Mrs. Man- 
son’s very bad, I do suppose, Miss,” 
Well, she must sit down, at least, 
and calm herself. She would write 
to George at once. But what to 
say? when could sorrow, shame, 
and outraged feeling ever shape 
themselves into the letters of any 
discovered alphabet? She wrote, 
and tried to read what she had 
written, and tore it into fragments. 
She bent her aching head upon her 
hands, and waited for the troubled 
thoughts to still themselves. But 
they would not. Then she rose, and 
went to the window that looked out 
into the road. But what a merciful 
ordering it is, that the most trifling 
outward object catches the eye at 
such moments, and delivers us for a 
few instants from ourselves! A coach 
was passing towards the great city. 
It was a gentle ascent, and at the 
moment a boy with a very small bun- 
dle let himself gently down from be- 
hind. Not so quickly though, but 
that the watchful driver caught sight 
of him when he reached the ground. 

“ Hallo, young chap!” he shouted, 
“fare’s a shilling, if you please!” 

“ All right, coachman, all right!” 
and the boy ran off as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

“All right! I’m blest if it is 
though!—think you’re going to ride 
all the way from Croydon here for 
nothing, ye young rascal?” 

The driver pulled up his horses, 
and looked after his flying “fare” 
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for a few seconds, as if he had a great 
mind to get down from his box and 
give chase; but as the boy was 
active and had a fair start, and time 
was probably valuable, he shouted a 
few good-humoured threats after him, 
and drove on. 

Mary had looked after him too, 
with such utter astonishment that her 
own troubles were forgotten. Her 
eyes had tears in them, to he sure; 
but there was no mistaking the per- 
sonal identity of Master Samuel. She 
flew to the street door, and could 
just see his figure in the distance. 
The coach turned the corner in the 
opposite direction, and then the boy 
appeared to stop, and to be watching 
whether any one was coming in pur- 
suit. He began slowly to retrace 
his steps towards the door where 
Mary was standing, and Mary hardly 
waited for him to be within reason- 
able distance to wave her handker- 
chief in the hope of attracting his 
attention. The movement seemed 
rather a suspicious one to the fugi- 
tive, for he halted and reconnoitred 
afresh. Mary ran towards him, un- 
bonneted as she was, and at last 
Samuel recognised a friend. He was 
hurried into the house, and questioned 
as well as his sister’s agitation would 
allow her. 

Samuel had run away from school. 

“T a’nt going to black Binns’ boots, 
nor spend all my money in buy- 
ing paunches to feed his dog, nor to 
have nuts cracked on my head with 
Vardy’s dict’snary, nor have my tea 
stirred with a tallow candle, nor be 
locked up on a half-holiday. I cut 
away this morning—me and another 
did.” 

Where was he going to now, Mary 
asked. 

“Well, I was coming here first, to 
see what aunt Martha’d say, and then 
I'm going home to mother. ‘I rode 
all the way from Croydon here, you 
see, but I hadn’t got a sixpence. 
Vardy said he’d skin me if I didn’t 
lend him al] I had left, so I juinped 
off by here you see without paying; 
didn’t I manage it prime? What ll 
mother say, do you think, Mary ?” 

Mary could have told him that 
Mrs. Simpson was not likely at pre- 
sent to give him a very warm wel- 
come. But a sudden thought had 
struck her. She would take Samuel 
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with her—even he was a sort of pro- 
tection, and a fellow-culprit—and go 
down at once to her father at Barton 
End. She would tell him every- 
thing, and follow his advice faith- 
fully, for he would never urge her to 
give up George. 

Samuel was delighted with the 
proposal; Mrs. Simpson’s moods were 
uncertain with all her family, and it 
was quite a matter of speculation 
with him during his flight, whether 
she would kiss and pity him on his 
arrival, or send him to bed in prepar- 
ation for the early coach back to the 
hated school in the morning. And 
to go down to Barton End!—it was 
worth running away for, even if the 
master flogged him (he couldn't 
think Vardy really meant to skin 
him) when he was sent back. The 
old pony might be living in the 
park still, possibly. Of course he 
should like to go to Barton End. 

It was ascertained upon inquiry 
that a coach would pass in the after- 
noon, which would set down Mary 
and her brother soon after dark 
within a mile of the house. Samuel 
was in terror lest the coachman 
should be his old acquaintance of 
the morning; but even he should be 
propitiated, Mary assured him, by 
an extra shilling. The boy’s com- 
pany had already done her good. She 
listened to all his school troubles, and 
promised, that if he went back, and 
was a good boy, the absolute power 
of Binns and Vardy should be modi- 
fied. It was strange, Mary thought, 
that even these boys should begin 
thus early to torment each other; 
she wondered whether there was any 
happiness anywhere in this world! 
Samuel was ravenously hungry, hav- 
ing run away without his breakfast, 
which reminded Mary that she had 
done the same; appetite is very in- 
fectious, and she was indebted to his 
example for not refusing entirely, as 
she felt very much disposed to do, 
the extempore luncheon which aunt 
Martha’s maid was quite ashamed 
of, but which Master Simpson pro- 
nounced to be “ prime.” Mary wrote 
a hasty note to Augusta, ito say she 
was gone to her father, and rather 
longer ones, not nearly so intelligible, 
to George and to her aunt, and took 
her seat in the coach with a sinking 
heart. It was a. miserable journey 
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this looked-for visit to Barton End; 
she dreaded the very sight of it. 
What would her poor father say ? 
Mary had never given him one mo- 
ment’s trouble. He had been fond of 
saying so to her when they were 
alone; she was his heart’s pride and 
delight. He would think her right, 
she was sure; but must she be the 
wretched instrument of breaking up 
all his family happiness? Still, she 
never hesitated or repented for one 
instant. She must be true to George. 
She would never have suffered her- 
self to think of him; would have 
smothered her first feelings towards 
him as she might, had either father 
or mother forbidden their intimacy ; 
would give him up even now, if he 
was—what he had been called that 
morning; so she stepped out in the 
dark evening on the strange road 
where the turn to Barton was, with 
a weak and tottering step, but with 
as strong a heart as when she had 
said to her mother, “ I can go to him.” 

It was a long lonely mile to Barton 
End, but a straight road, the coach- 
man had said, and she had famous 
company. For Samuel had begged 
to go outside, and for the last few 
miles had sat on the box, had heard 
wondrous tales of horses, and taken 
the coachman into his confidence as 
to his running away, and informed 
hin of his prospective ownership of 
Barton End, and, in short, talked in 
such magnificent styie as must have 
abashed Binns & Co. for ever, could 
they but have heard him. But he 
was very quiet now,—partly from 
some misgivings as to the meeting 
with his father, and partly because 
Mary clasped his hand so tight, and 
trembled so, and walked so very fast, 
and then stopped for breath, that 
Samuel was rather frightened. He 
little knew that in the eyes of the 
world, poor Mary was by far the 
greater culprit of thetwo. He began 
again at this last moment, as he had 
done before during the day, to enlist 
her on his side against the offended 
powers. 

“T say, Polly dear, say a good 
word for me; don’t let °em send me 
back again straight, as they did one 
boy, and they kept him on bread and 
water for a week, and flogged him 
twice every day, and he went and 
drowned himself, and there’s his 
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bones plain in the well now, and his 
ghost comes up every Saturday night 
in the bucket.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Sam,” 
said his sister, though she scarcely 
heard the words, 

“* Well, but Vardy told me so, and 
he showed me something white down 
in the water, and told me to go and 
draw the bucket up on a Saturday 
night, but I dursn’t.” 

Possibly the increasing gloom of 
the lane had its effect on Samuel's 
nerves, which were not of the strong- 
est; however, they reached the en- 
trance to the house without difficulty 
or adventure. 

Mr. Grindle had returned from a 
long day’s shooting, and found Mr. 
Simpson awaiting him at a late 
dinner; rather moped, if the truth 
must be told, and longing to be at 
home at tea with his family. The 
lawyer’s sporting friend had declined 
to stay and dine with them, and had 
driven back to town; so the two 
gentlemen again sat down téte-d-téte, 
Mr. Grindle doing the honours. Mr. 
Simpson found his position rather 
embarrassing; he was neither master 
nor guest. He was drinking the 
agent’s wine, kept under private lock 
and key in preparation for his peri- 
odieal visits, and eating the salmon 
brought down in ice in his dog-cart. 
He would not have ventured himself 
to give an order in the house for the 
world. Mr. Grindle, it is true, re- 
ferred to him continually, most dis- 
tinctly and pointedly, as “ poor Mr. 
John’s cousin ;” but he felt that the 
sour-looking old servant would, at a 
word from that gentleman, have 
kicked him out of the front door, 
and, as he fancied, with pleasure. 
It was quite true—so he would; and 
Mr. Grindle after him, and Mr. John 
Simpson, had he had the chance, 
after them both, or any other visitor 
by right or by invitation, who inter- 
fered with his own personal ease 
and quiet; but to poor Mr. Joseph 
it seemed that the sour looks were 
levelled specially at him. 

It might be that both gentlemen 
were tired, or that they did not find 
each other’s conversation very agree- 
able, or that, as the lawyer observed, 
there was something sleepy in the 
air; for, after a very languid attempt 
at conversation, they forgot to pass 
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the bottle, and fell fast asleep in their 
respective easy-chairs, They were 
roused by a startling peal from the 
hall bell (nervous hands always pull 
hard) echoing loudly through the 
almost empty house. 

“ Rather late for a visitor,” said Mr. 
Grindle; “* hope none of my clients 
have followed me down here.” 

The hall-door was opened, there 
was a preliminary negotiation aud- 
ible in the passage, and then the sour- 
visaged domestic ushered in “ Miss 
Simpson.” Mr. Grindle looked aston- 
ished, as he rose and bowed. Mr. 
Simpson jumped up in alarm. “ Any- 
thing the matter at home, Mary ?” 
said the father in a trembling voice. 

She forgot Mr. Grindle; perhaps 
never saw him. She rushed forward, 
and fell on her knees with one loud 
sob at her father’s feet. 

Perhaps Mr. Grindle could not, 
strictly speaking, have been called a 
gentleman. He was a man, at all 
events, which is sometimes just as 
good. He was astonished, he was 
very pardonably curious, but he 
walked straight out of the room. It 
was a case, as he could have phrased 
it, quite out of hig line of business. 
He walked straight out, rather in a 
hurry, and the passage was rather 
dark. There he stumbled over a 
boy. “Who are you?” said he, 
shaking him rather roughly, by way 
of giving vent to his agitated feel- 
ings— who the deuce are you?” 

“Don’t,” said a pleading voice— 
“don’t; I’m Sam.” 

“Sam who?” 

“ Sam Simpson.” 

“ Curse it,” said the lawyer, “hgre’s 
the whole family come.” 

“ And what on earth are you doing 
here, boy, skulking in the passage? 
If you want to see your father, why 
don’t you go to him?” 

“Oh! ’cause I’ve ran away; and 
she’s gone to tell him about Binns.” 

“Ran away? where from? and 
why did you run here? and who’s 
Binns ?” 

But if there had been any hope, 
in his then state of agitation, of 
Samuel’s giving intelligible answers 
to this sharp fire of questions, he 
was at all events spared the trial, 
for at that moment the hall bell 
went again, as loudly as before. 

“Go it,” said Mr. Grindle, with 
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a sort of sneering defiance; “ring 
louder. 

Samuel had not the slightest 
doubt that the Philistines were - 
upon him—that the whole staff 
of Lindiey House, professors of all 
branches, native Parisians and Ger- 
mans, drawing, writing, fencing, and 
calisthenic masters (most of whom 
he had never seen, but they looked 
terrible in the prospectus), with 
Binns and Vardy probably as volun- 
teers, were baying on his track, and 
that he was to be dragged back to 
increased tortures. 

“Let go my coat-tails, sir. (Sam 
had fastened on him in his agony.) 
“What's the matter with the boy? 
don’t howl in that way, go to your 
father, d’ye hear?—Sorry to keep 
you waiting, I’m sure,’”’ said the 
lawyer, again addressing the door 
with a bitter politeness; for either 
the old servant was slow, or the new 
visitor impatient, and there was an- 
other peal along the passages. Sam 
was under the hall table now. The 
old servant came across the hall, 
looking sourer than ever. 

“More company, Zachary,” said 
Mr. Grindle; “are your beds all 
aired?” Zachary’s face might have 
expressed disgust, but that was its 
usual expression, and he was too 


‘much afraid of the lawyer to re- 


ply, or, perhaps, too intensely indig- 
nant. 

He opened the door, however, and 
a tall young man inquired for Mr. 
Joseph Simpson. 

“Your name, sir, if you please,” 
said Zachary. It must have been a 
great satisfaction to him to auswer 
by a counter-question, for the gentle- 
man was evidently impatient. 

“Mr. Harrison.” Zachary vouch- 
safed no verbal answer, but allowed 
him to walk in. George caught 
sight of Mr. Grindle as he was re- 
treating, and addressed his next 
question to him. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but you 
no doubt can tell me—is Mary—is 
Miss Simpson here with her father ?” 

“ Well,” said the lawyer, after tak- 
ing a rapid survey of his question- 
er, which appeared satisfactory, for 
there was something less of irritation 
in his tone, “I think I may say she 
is. Has she run away?” 

“Sir!” said George, firing up. 
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“Oh! no offence, I beseech you ; 
but really the family movements 
are rather puzzling. You see this 
young gentleman—eh! what’s be- 
come of him now ?” 

Reassured by George Harrison’s 
well-known voice, Samuel took cour- 
age to emerge from under the table. 

George looked, if possible, more 
puzzled than Mr. Grindle. “ Well,” 
said the latter, in a tone that implied 
he gave the thing up altogether—“ I 
think I'll go to bed—give me a 
candle, Zachary. You'll find Mr. 
Simpson in there.” 

Mary had laid all her griefs before 
her father. Her mother’s violence 
was not so overwhelming to him as 
it had been to her. He was more 
really vexed, though he did not say 
so, at Mary’s imprudent step than 
at his wife’s foolish language ; a few 
hasty words more or less would have 
made very little impression upon 
good-humoured Mr. Simpson. But 
he was not in love, had not heard 
blasphemy spoken against his idol, 
as poor Mary had. He soothed and 
comforted her as well as he could, 
though he was sadly at a loss for 
words; it would all come right by- 
and-by. At all events Mary and 
George had his consent, and they 
must be patient; but he ended by 
wishing with her that cousin John’s 
property had gone somewhere else. 
“We wasn’t rich, Mary, but we was 
very comfortable as we was.” 

“Oh yes, dear father, oh yes!” 
and Mary began to sob again, though 
the tears were not so bitter; when 
she started at the sound of a voice 
and a step in the hall, and grew as 
pale again as marble. Why was it, 
that when George entered the room, 
she turned from him and hid her 
face on her father’s shoulder, instead 
of flying into his arms for shelter 
as she had longed to do a few hours 
ago! 

He had left town the instant he 
received her note—so hurried and 
incoherent that he scarcely gathered 
more from it than that she was in trou- 
ble, and that he should find her with 
her father at Barton End. Had she 
asked him to come to her?—she 
could not remember now: had she 
done wrong?—she began to fear it 
now. Mr. Simpson held out his 
hand at once, with the old cordial 
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greeting, “George, my boy!” In- 
deed, he was delighted to see him, 
and would have transferred his 
daughter at once to one who was 
probably more at home, or at least 
had more modern experience, in such 
scenes than himself; but Mary clung 
close, and never looked up or spoke. 

Again the hall bell rang; not so 
loud, this time; but Harrison had 
left the dining-room door open, and 
Sam, once more in a state of alarm, 
rushed in to his bewildered parent, 
and exclaimed, “Oh! father, father! 
here’s a carriage drove up!” 

“T’ll bet a shilling,” said Mr. Simp- 
son, “it’s your mother, Polly! Never 
mind, my girl, cheer up, cheer up.” 
Mary looked up, and put her hand 
in George’s. Nobody thought of Sam; 
but he felt great comfort at the 
suggestion. Chains and bolts were 
withdrawn, amidst audible mutter- 
ings from Zachary. It was not a 
lady’s voice; it was not Mrs. Simp- 
son, for Samuel rushed out to see, 
and came back looking more scared 
than ever. Old Zachary looked into 
the room, with a hideous smile, and 
announced very distinctly 

Mr. Jonun Smumpson! 

A stout, dark-complexioned, but good- 
humoured-looking man walked full 
into the middle of the room, and 
bowed comprehensively to all the 
party, with something of foreign 
grace,—at least without English 
awkwardness, He looked as little 
alarming as a man of six feet, with a 
good deal of hair about him, could 
well do; but it may be supposed 
that the company were not a little 
startled. Certainly few gentlemen 
were ever so received in their own 
house. Mary felt inclined to scream, 
but only broke into a low hysterical 
laugh. He seemed to enjoy their 
intense astonishment. 

“Ha! ha!” he burst out at last, for 
no one else spoke,—‘ quite a family 
party, I conclude. Come, I'll tell you 
what—I’m glad to see you all; I’ve 
not seen a soul of my own name or 
kin for fifteen years—don’t look 
strange at me because I’m come 
home.” 

“John!” said his cousin, finding 
voice at last—“John! I’m heartily 
glad to see you—welcome home!” 

The other looked at him for a 
moment—they were keener eyes than 
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“ Joe,” said 
he—there was no mistaking the 
honest face——“ Joe, I believe it!” and 
he dashed his hand into his cousin’s, 
and turned his head aside for a mo- 
ment—perhaps to look at Sam. 

“T’m very sorry, Joe; not sorry 
I’m alive, you know that can’t be 
helped; but sorry you’ve been dis- 
appointed. I called at Grindles’, and 
they told me all about it. Never 
mind, Joe; the old place shall be a 
home for you and yours; and you'll 
forgive me for coming back.” 

Mr. Joe Simpson made no reply; 
he never was a good hand at speeches. 
He turned his head away, now; pro- 
bably to see what Mary was about. 
“That’s your daughter, Joe,” con- 
tinued Mr. John, who was much the 
most at home, as he had best right to 
be. ‘I never thought any of our lot 
would have shown so much blood. 
Gad, what a sweet sight it is to see an 
English girl’s face,” and he proceed- 
ed to mark his appreciation of the 
opportunity by a very emphatic kiss, 
for which he made a very proper 
apology, but Mary would have been 
quite content without. ‘ And this 
your eldest son—how these young 
ones run up; a’nt an atom like you, 
Joe, my boy! but a very fine young 
fellow ;” and he shook George hear- 
tily by the hand, to which George as 
heartily responded; he had not the 
least objection to be taken for one of 
the family. “But what’s this, my 
dear,” said he to Mary, from whom 
in truth hé had hardly taken off his 
eyes—** what’s this ? you’ve been cry- 
ing!” 

What could poor Mary do, but cry 
again? His voice was so kind: he 
looked so inquiringly into her eyes ; 
he took her hand so gently. This 
was cousin John! Oh! how glad she 
was there was to be no more rejoicing 
over his money ! 

““T shan’t cry any more now you 
are come back,” she said. 

“ Now, no humbug,” said cousin 
John; ‘you didn’t cry for me, you 
know ; what’s this all about, eh!” 

He was told all about it. In half 
an hour, cousin John and his heirs- 
expectant were the best friends in 
the world. He was taken into every- 
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body’s confidence; what he whis- 
pered to Mary no one ever knew, un- 
less she has told George Harrison 
now they are married. He promised 
to go back with Sam to school, and 
to skin Vardy, if necessary, in case a 
magnificent supper to the whole fra- 
ternity of Lindley House should not 
be found sufficient (with a quiet hint 
to the doctor) to insure Sam’s future 
popularity without having recourse 
to that extreme measure. By the 
time the faithful Zachary had in- 
formed Mr. Grindle of his principal’s 
arrival in flesh and blood, and_ that 
gentleman had made himself up to 
come down stairs, cousin John Simp- 
son had been restored to his own 
again without a heartburning or a 
grudge from any one of his disin- 
herited relations. Over Mrs. Simp- 
son’s and Augusta’s disappointment, 
we prefer to draw a veil. They bore 
it like women, and said they “al- 
ways knew cousin John would turn 
up again,” 

“You haven’t told us, Mr. John,” 
said Grindle, ‘‘ how this strange mis- 
take arose, after all?” 

“Tt comes of doing things by 
halves;” and he took a colonial 
newspaper out of his pocket, and 
pointed out this paragraph to Mr. 
Grindle. 

“On the 11th ult., at Point de Galle, 
Ceylon, on his voyage home, Mr. 
John Simpson, Her Majesty’s Oon- 
sul at Tranquebar, to Celestine Sophie, 
relict of the late Count de Leon Sa- 
vigny, Colonel in the Austrian Ser- 
vice.” 

“They put in only half the an- 
nouncement, you see, and so it got 
among the deaths, and was copied 
into the English papers. I made them 
print it here with an apology. It was 
rather a sudden thing,” continued 
Mr. John, “and I couldn’t come off 
at once by the Formosa; I only 
landed last night. She’s a very fine 
woman, and can’t speak a word of 
English, so there'll be no family 
quarrels, Joe; and mind what I say, 
here’s a country-house for you and 
yours as long as it stands.” 

Mr. and Mrs. John Simpson have 
no family; and Mr. and Mrs. George 
Harrison are their constant guests. 
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SERMONS, 


Human nature and popular liking 
get hard measure at everybody’s 
hand. We who make pp the tale 
and add our own individual voices to 
give character to the opinions and 
sentiments of the crowd, are never- 
theless ready at all times to mount 
upon a fancied superiority, and con- 
demn the conclusions of the popular 
mind, though that embraces our own. 
At the present time, when all the 
talking portion of the world not at 
leisure in its yearly holiday has taken 
to discuss the intellectual tastes of 
the multitude, we have heard per- 
haps quite enough about the novel- 
reading of the public libraries and 
mechanics’ institutes throughout the 
country, and that unexampled diffu- 
sion of light literature among the 
masses, which has not ceased yet to 
amaze the philosophic mind. Grant- 
ing as an astonishing and unforeseen 
fact the undeniable trath, that all the 
different classes of society are pretty 
much at one in their tastes, and that 
the democracy, strangely enough, is 
not more anxious to improve its mind 
than is the aristocracy, and does not 
even show any special distinction in 
that respect from the very middle 
classes themselves, we have still, in 
allowing this, made ourselves aware 
of only one side of the subject. We, 
and the great people and the work- 
ing people, and all the world, read 
more novels by a very long number 
than we read works of philosophy, 
science, or any other elevated and 
elevating branch of literature; per- 
haps we read more novels than are 
good for us—not to say write them-— 
but still this is only one aspect of the 
popular English inclination. There 
is a countérpoise and balance: it 
is common to speak of the race once 
ran by Old Mortality on the one side, 
and Dr. Chalmers’s Astronomical Dis- 
courses on the other, as an amazing 
testimony to the attractiveness of 
these eloquent sermons; but, after 
all, the fact is not so unprecedented 
as one might suppose. Whether it is 
the leaven of ancient Puritanism 
working still under the soil; whe- 


ther it is a certain controversial and 
polemic tendency peculiar to a coun- 
try in which opinion and thought are 
free as the winds, or whether it be 
merely the broader superficial satis- 
faction which people very imperfectly 
religious, yet affectionately inclined 
towards the gospel, take in hearing it 
talked of, we do not presume to de- 
cide; but it is a very certain fact, 
that even among our novel-loving 
population, sermons—a manner of 
literature quite antipodal and anta- 
gonistic—find, in spite of many dis- 
claimers, a great and universal ac- 
ceptance. While people speak of the 
penny periodicals, full of tales and 
novelties, which the metropolis sends 
forth, few think of the side-by-side 
existence of a penny Pulpit, where, 
in thin paper and coarse print like 
their neighbours, the divines of Lon- 
don, of all denominations, send forth 
their exhortations to the crowd. And 
let nobody suppose the Pulpit lan- 
guishes while the tales flourish. We 
are, though not an island of saints, a 
sermon-loving generation. Our ears 
tingle to the hortatory address as 
well as to the tale of fancy; and the 
former liking is so much the more 
spontaneous, that while hosts of lite- 
rary adventurers watch the popular 
appetite, and study its variations 
with all the anxiety of unsecured 
servants, whom a moment’s caprice 
may cast out, the body of divinity 
troubles itself very much less about 
the matter, and holds an unbounded 
and unshakable confidence in _ its 
own interesting voice-—a confidence 
which is justified by the results. 
There is scarcely a clever writer 
of the day on the other side of the 
field who has not had his fling at ser- 
mons and their makers one time or 
another; but either the native force 
of the productions, or the’ strong 
hold upon nature and the popular 
heart which they possess, has de- 
feated every assailant, and sermons 
continue as they have been, and 
most likely will ever be, a notable 
and abundant branch of English lite- 
rature—perhaps the most paradoxi- 
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cal and contradictory branch of that 
great tree ; for while, in common par- 
lance, we all avow our horror of ser- 
monising, sermons are not only one 
of the most widely popular kinds of 
publication, but constitute no small 
part of the standard and classic illus- 
trations of our language. There are 
few prose writers whom, in the in- 
terests of mere literature, we should 
be Jess inclined to part with than the 
great preachers of the past ; yet there 
is scarcely a man of any intelligence 
in the country who has not, one time 
or another, denounced, with all the 
energy and impatience of a sufferer, 
the common strain of contemporary 
pulpit addresses. The utmost reach 
of eloquence is possible to this man- 
ner of intellectual exertion—and the 
direst dulness and most mischief: 
making stupidity, unfortunately falls 
also within its wide-extending range. 
From the same platform, and with a 
common advantage of access, come 
voices that thrill the world, and 
snatch the common heart out of its 
daily moil to flash upon its aston- 
ished vision, once at least, if never 
more, a true and sudden glimpse of 
that God and truth in whose pre- 
sence the veiled nature stands un- 
aware; and voices that drone God’s 
ways and works into a tale of vulgar 
repetitions, that argue an unques- 
tionable truth into shreds till the 
unfortunate hearers turn sceptics out 
of mere natural antagonism, and that 
laboriously debase and obscure the 
holy text which they profess to explain. 
We could almost venture to say that 
there is nothing in spoken or printed 
speech which can come so low as the 
sermon in proper hands, as there is 
certainly nothing which can come 
higher. 

Ve have, besides all this, a very 
special and universal interest in the 
sermon. One can avoid reading a 
disagreeable book—one can banish a 
flippant periodical or a stupid paper— 
but if one slights the sermon, one 
must take the consequences. Cer- 
tainly we hear of an ethereal and 
elevated description of piety, which 
‘holds itself devoutly superior to 
churchgoing; which requires no 
weekly stimulation, and is indepen- 
dent of those Sabbath reminders 
which are so necessary to the com- 
mon bulk of mankind. But that 


belongs to so eclectic and limited a 
class, that it scarcely affects the more 
general case. All of ws, not being 
very enlightened, go to church—or 
profess to go to church—or when we 
stay away, feel the matter somewhat 
on our conscience; therefore the 
character of those pulpit prelections 
which we do hear or ought to hear, 
every Sunday, is of no small im- 
portance to us. But it is impossible 
to say that these are very satisfactory. 
No profession is safe against the in- 
trusion of unfit persons; and the 
church has this farther disadvantage, 
that the proper gifts for its labours 
are seldom developed in early life, 
while in early life the necessary 
studies must be prosecuted, and the 
course of life decided upon. Families 
where one son is inevitably provided 
for by the family living, are perhaps 
quite as safe, after all, for the pro- 
duction of clergymen, as are those 
families where a pious lad, totally 
unacquainted with his own capacities, 
dedicates devoutly a limited and com- 
monplace understanding to the office 
of the ministry. From both such 
come those ineffable young curates 
who set up private confessionals— 
those young Dissenters, those youth- 
ful Churcbmen who flourish their 
beardless logic, arbitrary and im- 
perative, over all our hardworking 
middle-aged heads, and teach us what 
we all learnt for ourselves twenty 
years ago, and since have had to un- 
learn laboriously and with pain. By 
what process of trial and purgation 
—by what course of years and ex- 
perience, those rampant young heroes 
settle down into the sober and steady, 
perhaps even dignified, clergyman, is 
a secret of the cloth which we do not 
presume to penetrate. But when we 
go to church out of the battle and 
conflict of our lives, and find one of 
these youthful champions before us, 
ready to ride over our heads in all 
the indiscriminating assumption of 
peremptory youth, perhaps the Sun- 
day or the Sabbath service does not 
refresh us as it might havedone. To 
tell the truth, it by no means follows 
that we are either instructed, con- 
soled, or edified, by the one, two, or 
three sermons which it falls to the 
lot of most of us to hear weekly. A 
great many of us listen very patiently, 
and with respect, in the satisfying 
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consciousness of doing our own duty 
vt least, whatever the preacher may 
be disposed to do; and there are 
others who chafe and fret and vex 
the religious souls of wife and mother, 
who are perhaps more easily satisfied. 
What is the cause? _ There never was 
an arrangement more simply and en- 
tirely suitable to the nature of man, 
than that which establishes for him 
not only a common service of suppli- 
cation and thanksgiving, but a period- 
ical reminder of those higher duties 
which are the soul and inspiration of 
life. It is impossible to suppose an 
institution more accordant with the 
wants and capacities of nature; and 
when the question recurs to us in- 
voluntarily, we repeat it alike with 
wonder and impatience, Why is not 
the pulpit far more generally, more 
universally influential? Why is it 
that we so often fail in finding there 
anything better than tedium? Why 
is it so often some man, of very 
moderate intellect and ordinary cha- 
racter, of whom we are reminded— 
an existence not in any way parti- 
cularly beneficent or improving, as we 
contemplate it—instead of the One 
holy existence and character which 
this is our special opportunity of 
studying? The question is one im- 
portant to the hearers, and very im- 
portant to the preachers of the pre- 
sent time. The pulpit of itself, and 
by itself, possesses a power which it 
is impossible to over-estimate. All 
kinds and degrees of men, all classes 
and qualities of minds, come one 
time or other under the reach of its 
influence; it is important to the 
whole community that this influence 
should be pure and permanent—but 
how is it to be done ? 

It is hard to answer such an in- 
quiry. While preachers remain, how- 
ever, the pulpit will always retain 
those peculiar temptations to self- 
importance and a pernicious kind of 
vanity, which does so much harm to 
its utterance now. While we are as 
we are, preachers, like other men, 
will always stand in jeopardy of re- 
garding their principal duty as a 
periodical piece of business necessi- 
tated by the rules of their calling, 
and the recurrence of these inevitable 
Sundays, which open their mouths, 
like the bells in their church steeple, 
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under the compulsion of an outward 
force, and not the powerful con- 
straint of having something to say. 
And so, also, there will always con- 
tinue to be multitudes of men who 
will calmly bring forth their own 
opinions—their quips and cranks of 
originality—into that little hour 
snatched out of the world, in which 
we would fain be strengthened and 
refreshed by other companionship. 
In short, the pulpit wants what 
everything else wants—that sincere 
simplicity which is above genius— 
that primitive truthfulness, supreme, 
positive, and actual, which is at once 
the crown of all endurances and ex- 
periences, and the temper of a child. 
And what our preachers require is not 
a chance gleam of new light to be 
thrown somehow upon Scripture, or 
an original view to be taken of this 
or that passage, but to realise what 
heavy-laboured souls stand before 
them in that one day’s leisure, with 
many a dumb longing for the com- 
fort and encouragement of Heaven, 
and many a sore experience of the 
travail of these latter days—souls 
devoured with the cares of this 
world, the deceitfulness of riches, the 
agonies of a nature which has gone 
astray from its original meaning, and 
is incoherent even to itself; and that 
this audience, which has no leisure 
and no heart for the self-exhibi- 
tion of a clever intellect, is liable to 
be moved as one man by a true ap- 
peal to its remembrances, a genuine 
awaking of its memory towards that 
gospel in which al] its wants are 
anticipated and supplied. It might 
not be a bad exercise for clergymen 
to consider how much it is worth the 
while of some hundreds of people to 
spend the prime of that Sabbath-day 
which is our only legitimate sacred 
festival and holiday, listening perhaps 
to the formal, perhaps to the careless, 
perhaps to the original and eccentric 
composition which they have pro- 
duced because they cannot help 
themselves, because to-morrow is 
Sunday, and our reverend friends 
must do their duty. Is it worth our 
while, do you think, most excellent 
preacher, after we have sung our 
psalms, and made our matutinal 
thanksgivings and supplications, to 
sit in decorous stillness for an hour 
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or a half-hour, according to your no- 
tion and habits, to learn what is your 
opinion upon that disputed passage, 
or wherein you agree with Geseniusor 
differ with Augustine? If you do not 
happen to be a genius, and have no- 
thing to say to us, why insist upon 
saying it? Genius is not necessary ; 
cleverness is not nécessary. ” We have 
heard men preach who had no ap- 
preciable endowment of intellect, yet 
whose honest voice made the heart 
swell, and encouraged the soul. What 
we want is no play of wit, nor blood- 
less flash of college logic; but we 
have a right to claim that the man 
who calls himself our spiritual 
teacher should realise our position 
and circumstances, and know what 
he is doing, and why he does it. He 
is there to enter a periodical protest 
and appeal against our werldliness, 
our vanities, our self-regard; he is 
there to bear solemn witness that 
the wrongs and the injustice, the 
heartbreaks «and the miseries of hn- 
manity, are but for a time—that, 
despite all the contradictions of this 
life, a divine purpose runs through 
the web, and a divine presence 
watches to see its grand intentions 
all fulfilled. It is his office to keep 
us in mind of those events which 
bind the history of the world into a 
whole more grand and more complete 
than all our lesser national chronicles 
of battles and kings; and above all, 
to keep us in remembrance of that 
one divine and holy Person, the Lord 
of our redemption, who gives coher- 
ence and consistence to the whole 
marvellous tale. He is the defender 
of the spiritual against the temporal, 
the public deputy and representative 
of that more subtle remembrancer 
who speaks within our own hearts. 
Herein lies the vocation of the 
preacher; it is to keep us persuaded 
of the reality, the certainty, the ac- 
tual and positive truthfulness of 
those things and persons which we 
cannot see. This is not to be done 
by argument—perhaps, indeed, argu- 
ment is the last thing which will or 
can accomplish it; and the best and 
most effectual manner in which to 
discharge this high duty must of 
course vary with individual capaci- 
ties and characteristics ; but this is 
distinctly and simply the great office 
VOL, LXXXIV. 
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of the preacher. The reflections of 
the thoughtful, the arguments of the 
controversial, and. the lighter graces 
of natural eloquence, must all be kept 
subordinate to this, which is the true 
thread of purpose and intention ne- 
cessary for their work. Our work- 
ing-day tendency is to put far away 
from us, in an ethereal, fanciful, ima- 
ginative elevation, quite out of our 
life, and unconnected with it, our 
faith and its supreme Object. But 
the preacher is set in his place for 
the distinct purpose of defeating this 
tendency; and it is only when he 
makes his hearers aware, if but for a 
moment, if but with the dullest 
amaze of a surprised conviction, that 
they stand in the presence of a God 
whose invisibility thrills upon their 
souls a more subtle intuition of His 
presence than if their eyes saw His 
glery, and are enriched with the love 
of that realest and humanest of men 
who is the Lord of our life and the 
author of our salvation, that he ac- 
tually fulfils the highest purpose of 
his office, which is to keep us in the 
clear recollection and certainty that 
the basis of our religion does not lie 
upon cold and abstract thoughts or 
words, but upon living persons and 
things—acts done, which call forth 
the most lively and genuine emotions 
of the soul—and an individual Friend, 
whom all the love, the reverence, and 
the trust of nature may embrace, and 
who bears a personal and distinct re- 
lation to every one who names His 
name. 

It is, perhaps, hardly just to Mr. 
Caird to take his Sermons as the only 
immediate and tangible ground for 
the expression of our own sentiments 
upon a subject so important. How- 
ever, there are very good reasons why 
he should lend us the occasion to 
break our lance (for all their goods) 
upon modern divines. He is a Scots- 
man and a celebrated preacher, but 
not a preacher celebrated after the 
usual fashion of his Church and coun- 
try. The popular voice has echoed 
loudly that private verdict of royalty 
which thrust the modest preacher 
into print some year or two ago ; but 
it is not with any popular watch- 
word in his mouth, or on the top of 
any wave of philanthropical or ec- 
clesiastical agitation, that he again 
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presents himself before a wider pub- 
lic than his common Sunday audience. 
His sermons are Sermons distinctly, 
and without equivoque; and no sub- 
ject extraneous to his text introduces 
itself, its digressions and _ side-influ- 
ences, into the discourses by which 
he makes his reasonable and calm 
address to a world which, whatever 
clever people choose to say, is very 
willing to be preached to when any 
one has the gift. Scotch preaching, 
it is not to be denied, is the preach- 
ing which has most attracted that 
same world for some time—a result 
natural enough in Scotland, but on 
the other side of the Tweed more re- 
markable. Perhaps, however, this 
last, independent of the great gifts 
which are its primary origin, may be 
partially attributed to the piquant 
position (in England) of the Scotch 
divine, who is neither a Churchman 
nor a Dissenter, and whose sympa- 
thies aré pretty equally divided be- 
tween the two. But the fiery and 
vehement eloquence of Chalmers, of 
Irving, of Guthrie, and of other 
champions whom we need not name, 
is very distinct from the style and 
manner of our present author. Mr. 
Caird is not an orator rapid and 
breathless, as has been the wont of 
his compatriots. He is more re- 
ticent, more self-controlled than they ; 
less ready to take tribute of every- 
thing in earth and heaven, and swell 
the natural current of his thoughts 
by allusions and digressions beyond 
his immediate theme. He is not, 
indeed, an orator at all, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word. His 
fervour is subdued—his pace is less 
than flying—his strength is calm. 
His language has not the lyrical 
swell, the frequent climax, the hurry 
and the throng of impassioned words 
—by which peculiarity of his genius 
he doubtless loses something, but as 
certainly also gains much. Accord- 
ingly, the Sermons of Mr. Caird, to 
which we invite the attention of 
the reader, are not orations, but 
truly sermons in the full sense of the 
word. Oonscientious, grave, and full 
of a certain equable dignity, there 
is no attempt in these productions to 
deprecate the fear of dulness, or let 
down the solemnity of the pulpit. 
The desperate flights of illustration 
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which we have all heard in our day 
—the curious knowledge of Syrian 
botany, and ancient Oriental  cos- 
tume and custom, with which it 
has become common to heighten the 
course of Scripture exposition—do 
not appear in these pages. They are 
not essays arbitrarily tacked to a 
text wlfich has little or no connex- 
ion with them; neither do they 
tear to pieces a simple statement of 
Scripture, diluting into feebleness the 
diction and the significance of Holy 
Writ. They are well-advised and 
well-considered productions, fall of a 
real and personal apprehension—the 
individual grasp of a clear intellect 
upon the truth. This confers upon 
them a something which it would be 
wrong to call originality—originality 
in the treatment of sacred subjects is 
rather a doubtful advantage in most 
cases—but a certain vividness and 
freshness, more attractive and safer 
by far than novel views. Though 
Mr. Caird selects just such subjects 
as are selected in the pulpit ad- 
dresses of half his clerical breth- 
ren throughout the whole country 
every Sabbath-day, it is apparent 
and beyond doubt, that each of 
them has entered fully, and at first 
hand, into his own mind, and taken 
form and shape there, not according 
to a conventional pattern, but accord- 
ing to the character and tendencies 
of his own understanding; so that it 
is not the utterance of a class or 
school, but one honest individual 
voice, clear in the truth which has 
grown and brightened upon its own 
thoughts, which here addresses us-~ 
a fact which is our best defence 
against the arrogance of the pulpit. 
There is, accordingly, little of that 
solemn self-importance in the Ser- 
mons of Mr. Caird. They are merely 
addresses, without presumption and 
without vehemence —neither self- 
conscious (a most important virtue,) 
nor conscious of being printed—a 
pastor’s serious and thoughtful ad- 
dresses to the congregation over 
which he habitually presides. These 
sermons are consequently much better 
models for, and examples of, preach- 
ing, than if they had been chance 
outbursts of mere splendid oratory, 
and it is as such that we desire to 
regard them. 
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And this volume, thotigh it is a 
collection of sermons, has claims to 
be considered not only as a series of 
works, but as @ work. Either by 
system and intention, or by the in- 
tuitive and unconscious apprehension 
of what is good and fitting, which is 
often more successful than either, 
Mr. Caird has ineluded in this volume 
an epitome of doctrine, simple, clear, 
and excellent; not merely a dozen of 
his best sermons, but a distinct, con- 
scientious, and indeed almost scien- 
tific development of the Christian 
doctrines most essential to our wel- 
fare. Though there is no formal 
sequence, nor visible link of connec- 
tion, there is a succession of subjects 
naturally seconding and completing 
each other, which lead our thoughts 
easily froin the first general view of 
revelation to the more special centre 
of Christianity, and give a modest 
but perfect view of the leading points 
of gospel belief, and this so simply, 
without any air of importance or 
visible effort, that the Sermons are 
still as suitable for single reading or 
for the domestic Sabbath-evening 
uses of family edification, as though 
they were as varied in subject as a 
popular course of lectures, Neither is 
there anything like monotony in the 
series; for though growing out of one 
another, and perfecting each in its 
separate department the general 
theme, each of the chapters in this 
volume—the sermons of this collec- 
tion—is complete and individual; 
so that we have to thank Mr. Caird 
for a book which can be read through 
—an unusual quality with sermon- 
books and poetry-books—as well as 
for a series of addresses, thoughtful 
and excellent, which afford us a 
capital standing-ground not only for 
commenting upon themselves, but, 
delightful privilege! for turning the 
tables upon the general body of our 
Sunday instructors, and preaching a 
small sermon on our own behalf, and 
for the benefit of the world in gene- 
ral, to those makers of sermons who 
inflict upon us many a delicate pang. 

We cannot do better than com- 
mence this lecture by means of Mr. 
Caird’s first sermon, which is called 
the “ Self-evidencing Nature of Divine 
Truth.” This is the argument which 
of all others is to ourselves most con- 
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vincing and unquestionable; and we 
confess we have often been moved 
with impatience to perceive the ela- 
borate mining and countermining of 
biblical criticism, for and against, 
when, after all, the matter is no 
question of words, but of things in- 
finitely beyond and above them. 
Perhaps biblical criticism, scientific- 
ally so called, is a useful and im- 
proving art. Perhaps we speak 
simply the opinion of ignorance, 
which is always prompt to denounce 
what it does not understand; but 
how a candid and natural mind can, 
with any patience or respect, not to 
say complacency, follow those under- 
ground and stealthy investigations, 
which go creeping, and sounding, and 
probing the very foundation we stand 
on, to try, if, perhaps, there sounds 
something hollow somewhere, or if 
a tuft of detached turf may be 
induced to fall, or a handful of soil 
to crumble, so that perhaps hearing 
the sound we may be seduced to be- 
lieve, contrary to the daylight cer- 
tainty, that there is, indeed, no firm 
footing for us—is a marvel beyond 
our comprehension. Nor is the 
rival engineering of defence much 
more to our mind. We are not pro- 
fessional students of theology—we 
do not know how it may be for such 
persons; but we cannot help think- 
ing it rather a modern marvel how 
a man can come safe, with his faith 
still warm at his heart, out of the be- 
wildering subterraneous studies, the 
darkling attacks and defences, of a 
science whose highest capability 
seems the power of throwing a gen- 
eral doubt upon everything, and in- 
volving any written production, to 
which it may devote its cares, in a 
maze of perplexity and obscure scep- 
ticism, in which its meaning, its 
truth, its foree—all that constitutes 
the breath of life in a bock, and is 
its own evidence—goes for less than: 
nothing; and the_ superstructure. 
falls into disregard, in the superior 
pleasure of picking to pieces, if pos- 
sible, the unseen masonry of the 
foundation. After all, the truest 


and broadest criticism does concern 
itself with the spirit and reality of 
the work which it examines, and not 
with the mere mecanique of its 
exterior ; 


and in this principle- 
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every modern critic, with a soul 
above Notes and Queries, does such 
justice as is in him to the modern 
works which give exercise to his 
craft. The meaning, life, and senti- 
ment of any book are its true evi- 
dences; how much more so with the 
book which, above all others, claims 
for itself the silent but unquestion- 
able witness of the entire heart and 
nature to which it is addressed? Mr. 
Caird introduces this subject, so full 
of interest, and weighted with all the 
problems of humanity, with the fol- 
lowing serious and unquestionable 
argument :— 

“ As there are some truths which we 
reach inferentially by a process longer 
or shorter of argument, deduction, de- 
monstration, so there are other truths 
which are perceived immediately and 
intuitively whenever the mind is brought 
into contact with them. All science is 
based on truths which constitute their 
own evidence. At the root of all know- 
ledge there are first principles which are 
independent of proof, which to state is 
to prove to every mind that apprehends 
them. Follow the links in every chain 
of reasoning far enough back, and you 
will come to a first reason which hangs 
on no other, but is self-existent and self- 
sufficient. Examine the contents of 
your knowledge, and sooner or later 
you will penetrate to the primary strata 
which, unsupported, support all besides. 
Of innumerable objects of thought you 
may be able to say why you conceive 
them to be true, or right, or beautiful; 
but there are some with respect to 
which you can give no such reason, of 
which you can only say, I believe them 
to be true, or good, or fair, because I 
believe them to be true, or good, or fair; 
my mind is so constituted that I cannot 
otherwise regard them; they commend 
themselves at once to my consciousness 
in the sight of God.” 

With various enlargements and 
limitations in special application 
of this principle to Scripture, the 
preacher goes on to demonstrate the 
manner in which, above all others, 
the word of God commends itself as 
a Divine Revelation to the conscions- 
ness of men. We can scarcely find 
words to express so cordially as we 
feel it our entire concurrence in the 
view taken by Mr. Caird of this sub- 
ject. It is not an original view, 
but it is one which we very seldom 
are directed to from the pulpit, and 


which seems to ourselves the very 
soul of inspiration. It is thus that 
Mr. Caird expresses his conviction of 
the first and greatest self-evidence of 
revelation, which lies, he says, in the 
fact, that it “reveals to man the 
Lost Ideal of his nature.” 

“The gospel is, in one view of it, the 
disclosure to man of the true ideal of 
humanity, the discovery of the perfect 
type of our being, lost by sin, and- yet 
recoverable in Christ. And whilst 
man, fallen and degraded as his nature 
has become, could never have found out 
that ideal for himself, yet, when it is 
presented to him in Seripture, there is 
that within which is capable of recog- 
nising it as hieown. For the recogni- 
tion of a lost ideal is a mental act, the 
possibility of which, to a moral and 
spiritual being, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive. The degenerate plant has no 
consciousness of its own degradation, 
nor could it, when reduced to the char- 
acter of a weed or a wildflower,recognise 
in the fair and delicate garden plant the 
type of its former self. The tamed and 
domesticated animal, stunted in size and 
subjugated in spirit, could not feel any 
sense of humiliation when confronted 
with its wild brother of the desert, 
fierce, strong, and free, as if discerning 
in that spectacle the noble type from 
which itself had fallen. But it is dif- 
ferent with a conscious, moral being. 
teduce such an one ever so low, yet 
you cannot obliterate in his inner nature 
the consciousness of falling beneath 
himself; you cannot blot out from his 
mind the latent reminiscence of a 
nobler and better self which he might 
have been, and which to have lost is 
guilt and wretchedness. So that, should 
there ever be brought before a fallen 
moral nature, in outward form and 
reality, a being the noble realisation of 
its own lost spiritual excellence—the 
full, perfect, beautiful reproduction in 
actual existence of that splendour of 
moral loveliness which once was its 
own—it is conceivable that the latent 
instincts of the soul would be roused 
to recognise and identify therein its 
lost original. Confront the fallen moral 
intelligence with its own perfect type, 
and in the instinectiveshame and humilia- 
tion that would arise within it, as at the 
spectacle of a glory it had lost, a native 
nobleness from which it had degener- 
ated, there would be elicited an involun- 
tary recognition of the truthfulness of 
the portraiture. Now, such is the re- 
sponse which the spirit of man, in the 
hour of contrition, renders to the per- 
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fect type of moral excellence which the 
gospel brings before it. For it is to be 
considered that the sorrow and self- 
abasement which the ‘ manifestation of 
the truth’ calls forth in the awakened 
and penitent heart, derive their peculiar 
poignancy from the fact, that it is a sor- 
row not so much of discovery as of re- 
miniscence. In the contemplation of 
God’s holy law, and especially of that 
perfect reflection of it which is presented 
in the person and life of Jesus, the atti- 
tude of the penitent mind is that, not 
simply of observation, but of painful and 
humiliating recollection. The mental 
process that takes place may be de- 
scribed as analogous to one with 
which we are all familiar—that in which 
the mind goes in search of some 
word, or name, or thought which we 
cannot at once recall, yet of which we 
have the certainty that once we knew 
it; so that, when at last, after labori- 
ous groping, it flashes on the memory, 
we recognise it, not as a new word 
or thought, but as one, the Zamiliar 
form and aspect of which at once 
commend it to our consciousness. Or 
the recognition of the truth as it is in 
Jesus by the awakened soul, may be re- 
presented as still more closely parallel to 
the feeling of one who revisits, in reverse 
of fortune,and after long years of absence, 
a spot with which, in other and happier 
days, he was familiar. It is conceivable 
that such an one might move for a while 
amidst old scenes and objects, uncon- 
scious of any past and personal connec- 
tion with them; until at last something 
occurs to touch the spring of associa- 
tion, when instantly with a rush of re- 
collection, old sights, impressions, inci- 
dents, come thick and crowding on the 
spirit, and the outward scene becomes 
clothed with a new vividness, and is per- 
ceived with a new sense of identity. The 
contemplation is ne longer sight, but re- 
cognition; and as every object which 
the eye surveys recalls to the saddened 
spectator a bright and better past— 
brings up, in contrast with what he now 
is, the joyous, healthy, happy being 
which once he was—it is a keener and 
deeper anguish far, a sorrow sharpened 
by the whet of reminiscence, which now 
plerces his soul. Now, analogous to this 
is the process which is involved in the 
manifestation of the truth to the awak- 
ened mind. In the Scripture ideal of 
holiness, and in that sublime embodi- 
ment of it which is presented in the 
character and history of Jesus Christ, 
the soul, when brought face to face 
with it, recognises a something which 
comes home to its inner conscious- 
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ness, with all the painful reality of 
a lost and abandoned good. If the 
life of Christ were an ideal of excel- 
lence altogether foreign to us, the shame 
of the convicted conscience would lose 
half its bitterness. Did we perceive 


in it only a vague grandeur, which, out . 


of the sphere of our consciousness, could 
be only half understood by it, we should 
feel no more shame in falling short of 
that ideal than the worm in that it can- 
not cope with the eagle’s flight, or the 
stammering child in that he possesses 
not the wisdom and eloquence of the 
sage. But the latent element that lends 
sharpness to the stings of self-accusation 
in the mind aroused by the manifesta- 
tion of the truth, is the involuntary 
recognition in Christ of a dignity we 
have lost,an inheritance we have wasted, 
a perfection for which’ the spirit of man 
was formed, but which it has basely dis- 
owned. Repentance is the recognition 
by the fallen self of its true self in 
Christ, As the touched and troubled 
heart listens to the story of that beaute- 
ous life; as there rises before the spirit’s 
quickened eye the vision of a Perfect 
Innocence in human form—of a sublime 
purity with which no alloy of sternness 
mingles, a mental and moral elevation 
in which no trace of self-consciousness 
can be detected, a piety rapt as an 
angel’s combined with the unassuming 
simplicity of a child—as we ponder the 
narrative of a life of holiest fellowship 
with God, maintained amidst incessant 
toil and intercourse with men, a life of 
persistent self-sacrifice, undimmed by 
one thought of personal ease, or one 
act of selfish indulgence—a life in 
which love, tender as a mother's, grew 
more fervent amidst ingratitude, waxed 
stronger and deeper amidst insults and 
wrongs received at the very hands of its 
objects;—in one word, as inspiration 
summons up to the awakened mind 
the spectacle of a perfectly holy human 
life, the deepest instincts of our nature 
are stirred to discern herein its own 
lost ideal—the type of excellence after 
which it may have vaguely groped, but 
which it never realised till now. ‘Here’ 
—is the soul's involuntary conviction— 
‘here is that conception which haunted 
me ever in my sinfulness, yet which I 
never fully discerned till now; here is 
that Light to which my darkened con- 
science was vainly struggling,that stand- 
ard to which my dim sense of a Right I 
was abusing, a purity I was sullying, a 
home of my spirit’s peace and innocence 
I was forsaking, ever unconsciously 
pointed. And in this my vague and sha- 
dowy Ideal now become the Real, in this 
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which gives to the fantasy of weak 
and wavering imagination correctness, 
condensation, reality—in this truth of 
life 'in Christ Jesus there is that which 
‘commends itself to my conscience in 
the sight of God.’” 


We have been betrayed into a 
very long quotation, yet few of our 
readers, we believe, will wish it 
shortened ; and we could give no 
better example of the style of Mr. 
Caird’s preaching, at once vivid and 
sober, and full of that subdued power 
which is more attractive thus than 
when limit and carb are withdrawn. 
Would that all the reverend voices 
which we “sit under,” sometimes not 
with exemplary patience, could but 
catch the measure !—not of the words, 
but of the sentiment which fills them. 
This truth, which is not an original 
idea, nor a new discovered doctrine, 
though we cannot recall at this mo- 
ment any instance in which we have 
heard it so expounded in the pulpit, 
bestows an impersonation more excit- 
ing than romance, and more splen- 
did than poetry, upon the gospel. 
The most elevated optimist, hoping 
perfection to human nature, could 
not hope for it a higher perfection 
than that of this Ideal, which has be- 
come manifest in human flesh and 
blood; and the fact that this Hero 
and Glory of Manhood is not an ima- 
gination but a reality, the central 
figure of the universe, to whose grand 
Person the eyes of all the world are 
directed, gives just that touch ineffa- 
ble and divine which clears all vanity 
and selfishness out of the visionary 
sentiment, the idealistic longing of 
human nature, and makes it, instead 
of aromance and vague ambition, a 
Love. Nor can we consider with 
anything less than that involantary 
swell of heart and spirit, the elevat- 
ing consciousness of a high capability, 
this truth, which Reason and Con- 
sciousness alike respond to, that this 
extreme and glorious purity is not a 
thing alien from our race, but in very 
truth natural to us, according to 
that primeval right, which older than 
Sin, clings still, through all down- 
falls and sorrows, an obstinate pos- 
sibility to our hearts. 

Different from this, in, we fear, an 
attempt to come still closer, is the 
ideal which everybody kas heard 
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largely discussed in the pulpit—the 
ideal believer or Christian, on whose 
behalf a large majority of clergymen 
make, Sunday after Sunday, the 
vaguest statements of perfection, 
We presume it is much the same 
feeling which prompted the early 
heresy of saintly intercession, which 
impels to-day the severest Protestant 
imaginations to linger upon an ima- 
ginary believer, instead of directing 
straightforward and simple eyes to 
the one Example, who is greater and 
humbler than any type of character 
ever supposed by man. We remem- 
ber to have listened week after 
week to seriés after series of sermons, 
all eloquent upon the virtues of this 
said betiever, whose imaginary quali- 
ties, we fear, are not to be found so 
easily as one might wish among even 
the selected community of Christians; 
and we confess to have grown some- 
what impatient of the impossibly- 
perfect ghost, lifeless and inhuman, 
which rose before us day after day, 
and to whose embellishment the 
preacher dedicated all his energies, 
How many of our readers have suf- 
fered a like infliction? This is by 
far the commonest of pulpit ‘ideals, 
and it is just possible that some good 
Obristians may think it more pious 
and reverential to embody their imagi- 
nation in a form like this, than to iden- 
tify such a profane word as Ideal with 
the person of our Lord; but the 
preachers of the faith ought to know 
better. It is impossible to predicate 
any line of conduct of a man, or a 
class of men, which their lives will 
bear out. Human existence, with 
all its contradictions, will move men 
in an arbitrary channel, and do ex- 
actly what is expected of it; and the 
comparison which we all can, and in 
most cases do, make between the 
impersonal ideal “believer” of reli- 
gious books and preaching, and the 
real individual whose faith we 
heartily believe in, yet whose godli- 
ness and consistency are neither 
quite nor always like the pattern, is 
a serious drawback to our reception 
of that pious hero. It is vain to tell 
us from the pulpit that a Christian 
will always act according to this, 
and never after that fashion—that 
the divine touch of faith confers a 
half-genius upon the mind, as well as 
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a new purity on the heart; and that 
a believer is necessarily a very flower 
of courtesy, and exemplification of 
everything desirable in nan. Practi- 
cal experience speaks otherwise. We 
are all aware, in actual life, how 
powerful is the grosser part of the 
purest nature. We all know, for we 
cannot help being more or less ac- 
quainted with ourselves, what Paal 
knew before us, that while to will is 
present with us, yet how to do we 
know not; and that our Christianity 
in reality is more the perpetual 
struggle of a spirit resolved not to 
succumb, than of an ethereal victor, 
who daily raises himeelf higher and 
higher above all the motives and in- 
ducements of the world. It is just 
as vain to endeavour to persuade us 
that the gift of faith brings all other 
gifts with it, and makes the simple 
mind philosophic, and the clown a 
gentleman. The Bible makes n0 pro- 
mise of any such result. The Bible, 
indeed, never for an instant elevates 
intellectual pre-eminence into spe- 
cial importance, or represents it as 
any way involved in the gifts of the 
gospel. And the most of us, we do 
not doubt, speaking from our own 
experience, can number among our 
acquaintance people who are gifted 
with no remarkable suavity of man- 
ners, nor expansion of mind, whom 
nevertheless we are constrained to 
recognise as believers, by evidence 
more infallible than these outside 
qualities. We have known irascible 
Christians in our day, and Christians 
who were as far from being{wise as 
it is possible to fancy; and if life has 
taught us moderation in anything, it 
is in our judgment of religious cha- 
racter. With how many imperfec- 
tions the grain of mustard-seed, the 
morsel of leaven, the germ of a God- 
fearing and Christ-loving life may 
coexist, is a matter too grave to be 
dwelt upon here. Perhaps the seven 
thousand whom God knew of, when 
Elijah knew of but himself faithful 
amid the idolatries of Israel, were 
known to that omniscient Eye alone, 
and were not even visible to them- 
selves. Perhaps the secret of their 
unnoted resistance to the national sin 
was in the divine hands only. But 
so far as our perception goes, this is 
the sole infallible test of Christianity. 
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Not that ‘‘the believer” is a univer- 
sul hero, the paladin of modern days, 
but that the one sole characteristic, 
which never fails, is, that the Chris- 
tian will not give in to sin—will 
not yield to be at peace with his 
spiritual enemies, but at all times, 
falling or standing, keeps up a con- 
test, and fights if but for the miser- 
able morsel of ground which he can 
only set his foot on. And he is often 
not at all a poetical subject; and 
we do not recognise any verisimili- 
tude in the ethereal hero of-the pul- 
pit. In short, we want no secondary 
Ideal, constructed by the hands of 
men who have no genius for the 
manufacture. Here is already one 
which it is not possible to prove 
erroneous by any test—-the example 
set forth, and the ideal manifested 
by Gad, who knows best the capabi- 
lities and the longings of the nature 
which He has made. And if any one 
supposes it is easier to follow the 
pulpit portraiture of “a believer” 
than to trace the matchless footsteps 
of Jesus, it is but a kindred delu- 
sion to that which supposed it more 
practicable to wake the tender sym- 
pathy and interest of St. Peter, and 
St. Paul, and the Virgin Mother, usan 
to reach in that same heaven the ear 
of Christ. 

And it is to this Ideal, so clearly 
and fully set forth by Mr. Caird, that 
we want our eyes directed. We are 
beyond all need for imaginary excel- 
lence. It is vain to shadow out an 
outline of choice perfections, and hold 
it up to us as a model believer. The 
gospel makes us éhildren of a great 
universal family, and sets a tangible 
Example before us; and it is this 
Example, and not any secondary re- 
flection of it, which we require for 
the daily necessities of our mind and 
@f our beart. 

We shall not attempt to go over 
all Mr. Caird’s sermons in detail, 
though there is much in them which 
we should be glad to quote, but will 
pass over his exposition of Self-Igno- 
rance, of Spiritual Influence, and of the 
Invisible and Manifested God, to come 
to the discourse upon the * Solitariness 
of Christ’s Sufferings,” which occu- 
pies about the middle of the volume. 
This also is an aspect of the sub- 
ject which, if not original, is fresh 
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and striking. The preacher does not come, and thus wrapt our Lord ing 
endeavour by mere words to deepen solitary knowledge, incommunicable 
the gloom of that darkened noonday, in so far that His very disciples were 
or to celebrate with clamours of incredulous, and would not under- 
speech the bursting graves and rent stand when Once or twice the truth 
rocks—a process by which so often burst from His human lips ;—solitary, 
as much of its attendant dignity as because He saw with the eye of His 
human touch can affect is dispelled Godhead, clear, cold, and certain as 
from the greatest event in history. His own decrees, the events which 
It does not dwell upon the nails, and awaited Him—events too unbeliev- 
the spear, and the thorny crown, as able to be received even by His con- 
if these were the instruments of our stant companions as within possibili- 
salvation; but leads us aside to con- ty ;—solitary, because His holy nature 
template the Divine Mind and Will walked and lived amid a race pol- 
of Him from whom no man took His luted, whose sins and imperfections 
life, but who laid it down of Himself; were unconcealable from Him. Our 
and looking at the subject from this author proceeds to show the last 
point of view, pauses to see the lone- ineffable ingredient in a loneliness 
liness, amidst all these extraordinary which it is not for us fully to realise. 
pangs, of the Divine Sufferer. Let Our Lord did not refuse to receive 
us never forget the terrible facts of the wondering and uncomprehending 
that sacrifice; and Heaven forbid we sympathy of His disciples; but here 
should be too dainty to remember is a last grief, into which no human 
that by the shedding of blood, the sympathy, however elevated, could 
wonderful, unapprehended consumma- reach, “the sorrow of a Creator 
tion of all the sacrificial rites of ages, amid His ruined works,” which Mr. 
our redemption, was accomplished. Caird proceds to enforce upon his 
But still there are amplifications far hearers as the last and greatest par- 
beyond the reserved and simple nar- ticular of the Redeemer’s sorrowful 
rative of Scripture, in which our solitude. é 

fashion of preaching delights and “The feelings of Jesus, I have said, in 
abounds. For our own part, though beholding, and living amidst, the moral 
we believe it conveys a comfortable ruin and degradation of mankind, were 
idea to some devout minds more not those merely of an exquisitely pure 
pious than refined, we should prefer and sensitive human spirit: they flowed 
another formula ip which to express from a far deeperand more awful source. 
our thanksgiving for salvation, than It was not merely the gentle-hearted and 
“there is a fountain filled with blood;” Pitying Man of Nazareth that trod our 
an image, by the way, totally uncoun- me world ; it was nothing less than 
tenanced by Scripture. But everybody the world’s great Creator that, concealed 


‘ , isiez ~ in that humble guise, surveyed and 
knows how often the coarsest enlarge- 1 oved fo hirty years cmubdet the caine 


—eger : 
ment and details of our Lord’s per- of His faifést, noblest work, lying wide- 
sonal sufferings fill up the pulpit re- spread around Him! For though this, 
presentation of His sacrifice, to the indeed, is a thought into which our im- 
exclusion of matter still more wonder- perfect minds can but faintly and inade- 
tul—the will that chose to suffer them, quately enter, are we not borne out by 
and the Spirit which bore a heavier Scripture authority in the affirmation, 
load even than the flesh. It is in, that grief for the moral ruin of humanity 
some points with a touching delicacy is an emotion to which the Divine mind 
that Mr. Caird directs our attention is not a stranger? You all remember 


to his view of the sublime and ex- 
traordinary solitude in which our 
Saviour stood during that time of 
darkness, and through the entire 
course of His life in the world. We 
cannot attempt to extract in full the 
preacher’s conception of that presci- 
ence divine, which kept before Him, 
from His earliest years, the unfailing 
consciousness of all His pangs to 


that remarkable passage in the Book of 
Genesis, in which the mind of God is 
represented as filled with sorrow and 
indignation at the sad issue of His great 
creating work—‘ When God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great upon 
the earth, and that the imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually, it repented God that He 
had made man upon the earth, and it 
grieved Him at His heart.’ ; 
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‘When Jesus was come near the city,’ 
it is written, ‘He wept over it. .... 
On the authority of the word of God, 
then, as well as from the reason of the 
thing, we hazard the assertion, that one 
awful ingredient in the sufferings of that 
mysterious, mourner must have been 
grief for the desolation of His grandest 
work—the anguish of spirit with which 
for thirty years He beheld everywhere 
confronting Him the proofs that the 
soul of man was a ruin When 
Jesus walked our world, His eye, we 
may well believe, was not arrested by 
the bustle and importance of its out- 
ward scenes and interests, From all 
mere external things His observation 
was ever diverted to what from all other 
eyes was hidden, the awful mystery and 
moral deformity of the secret world of 
souls. Could a human being for a sin- 
gle week be invested with a mysterious 
power of seeing into the hearts of those 
around him, and detecting all the feel- 
ings and motives that are working be- 
neath the breasts of his fellow-men, 
doubtless, even to man’s imperfect mo- 
ral sensibility, the disclosures thus made 
would be too horrible for endurance, 
and the fatal power of inspection would 
be gladly resigned. But. that which 
would be intolerable even to a fallen 
and imperfect being, was a spectacle 
from which the eye of the pure and 
holy Jesus could never for a moment 
escape. All hearts were unveiled to 
Him. He surveyed not merely the 
forms and countenances of human bg- 
ings ; a thousand indications tell as that 
He ‘knew what was in man’—tnat He 
read their souls. And everywhere as 
He looked, He saw that soul that had 
sprung a pure, holy, happy thing from 
His hands now filied with selfishness 
and pride and envy and impurity and 
all ungodliness—that soul that had been 
destined for the companionship of God 
and angels, now ripening for the black- 
ness of darkness forever! And can we 
doubt that His was an anguish at the 
sight into which no finite mind can en- 
ter? He could feel for external suffer- 
ings—He looked up to heaven and sigh- 
ed for the deaf—He wept and groaned 
in spirit for the dead. But what were 
external suffering and death to this? 
To Him the world was strewn with a 
more awful than material desolation— 
with the wreck of spiritual grandeur, 
the memorials of lost and ruined souls 
—‘Oh, my Father!’ we almost hear 
Him exclaim, ‘is this the world over 
which the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for 
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joy! 
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We will not take upon us to assert 
that there may not be some clerical 
head shaken over this last paragraph. 
Perhaps it is somewhat against the 
traditions of the pulpit to make so 
bold a speculation. Yet we have no 
doubt that Mr. Caird has his reward 
in the interest and animation of mind, 
not to say the deepened awe and re- 
verence, which such a suggestion na- 
turally gives rise to. Those whose 
purpose in their works is somehow 
overthrown, throw away the work 
itself, most frequently in pettish dis- 
gust at the change. God does no such 
thing. It is His divine act to bring 
something better, higher, and more 
entirely beyond created conception, 
out of the apparent failure of this 
race; yet the Lord who saves us, 
grieves over us with a pathetic touch 
of human mortified love in His divine 
sorrow. It is a most moving sug- 
gestion ; and just so much as we feel 
convinced that there is no influence 
in the world so potent over men as 
that marvellous conjunction of divi- 
nity and humanity, fully set before 
them, are we disposed to rejoice at 
every independent and thoughtful 
mind which sets itself to realise and 
investigate the fulness of Christ. 
For this reason we hail with joy 
such distinct realization of the 
Saviour’s Person and Identity as we 
find in the Sermons we have quoted. 
They are full of a vivid and appre- 
hensive faith in themselves, and they 
are of a kind to stimulate other 
minds to desire the same noble ac- 
quaintance, which is, so far as our 
judgment goes, the highest office of 
preaching. Doctrine and System, 
the Creed of Churches, and the 
Science of Theological Schools, are all 
excellent and necessary. But that 
is the true gospel preaching which 
keeps a perpetual remembrance of 
our Lord before the common audi- 
ence, where are always hundreds of 
solitary hearts vaguely longing for 
the universal Friend. We have no 
desire to put upon the preacher the 
whole responsibility of his hearers’ 
edification; on the contrary, we 
believe that, in general cases, one 
man, however warmly an evangelist, 
can do but little for another; but 
that little may be of vast importance 
to a great many speechless and un- 
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communicating individuals. Whe- 
ther our Sabbath-day service quick- 
en in as such knowledge as we 
have of our Lord and His require- 
ments; whether it rouse our thoughts 
to personal inquiry after Him, and a 
real apprehension of all the immedi- 
ate share He takes in our life, and 
how much He has to do with us, or 
whether we find ourselves com- 
pelled to assist at somebody’s glori- 
fication, who is clever, and means to 
be a popular preacher, but who has 
absolutely nothing to do with us,— 
lies very much in the power of 
preachers themselves to determine. 
It is true that another alternative 
still remains, as it by no means 
follows that a man must be clever 
and popular because he wants the 
highest faculty of preaching. There 
is gentle dulness, which means no- 
thing in particular, and which, from 
habit or kindness, a great many 
people put up with; and there is dul- 
ness not gentle, which blusters its 
half-hour about something which 
nobody disputes, and proves hotly 
an unquestioned commonplace to the 
admiration of scoffers. Yes, a great 
many of us have our trials in the 
way of preaching: either we can’t 
help ourselves, or secondary motives 
influence us to such a point, that we 
won’t help ourselves, for love or for 
shame; but it is not less an afflic- 
tion. If those dear young heroes 
who practise the ornamental branches 
of the profession in all churches— 
who take their nibble of delightful 
heresy, or set up their dramatic con- 
fessional—would only think of this 
a little! In their own persons, it is 
not to be expected that they have 
very much to teach us—no shame to 
them; but then the world is older 
then they are, and most people were 
born before them. But could they 
all but learn what force and excel- 
lence lies in this office of Remem- 
brancer,—how it is really quite un- 
necessary to discover anything, and 
how the grand duty of their office, in 
a Christian country, is to stir up, to 
stimulate, to keep alive what we 
have already heard of, and help us, 
not to that cold knowledge which 
is unfruitfal and unsatisfactory, but 
to put life and reality, a warm indi- 


vidual impersonation, into what we 
know. 

Agreeing with Mr. Caird, however, 
so much and so warmly as we do, we 
must also be permitted to differ with 
him in one of the questions he treats, 
The sermon in which, to our thinking, 
he fails toreach the heart of his sub- 
ject, or, at all events, to speak more 
modestly, disagrees with us, is that 
which he has entitled “ Participation 
in the Sufferings of Christ.” It is a 
subject, mysterious and sacred, which 
many a sad heart has wondered 
over, and many a wistful soul has 
longed, yet feared to claim. How 
we who deserved more evil than 
God’s merey ever inflicts upon us, 
should venture to suppose ourselves 
participators in those pure suffer- 
ings which were wholly and totally 
undeserved, seems at first sight 
something too presumptuous for 
human boldness; and so it might 
be, as so also might be all our trust 
in God, but for the divine autho- 
rity which makes us aware of our 
privilege. ‘“ We are partakers in the 
sufferings of Christ,” says the apostle. 
How? We believe no one has ever 
thought seriously upon sacred things, 
without giving to this a perplexed 
and anxious consideration. Dare we 
take to our heart the comfort of hav- 
ing suffered with Him, who suffered 
for us? and how can our griefs, 
deeply deserved as they are, be named 
as partaking the same nature with 
His? It is one of those questions 
which we can only inquire into with 
humility and awe, and which per- 
haps permits the latitude of answer 
which different minds may give; but 
we cannot think that Mr. Caird 
throws anything like a satisfactory 
light upon it. He handles it timidly, 
with an unusual uncertainty and 
hesitation in his manner, as if not 
quite convinced even of his own 


judgment; and does so by an at- 


tempt to place Christ’s servants in 
some such independent position to- 
wards sin as Christ Himself ‘occupied. 
He tells us that “sin, though alien 
from the experience of a being such as 
Christ, may yet be to him the occasion 
or the cause of bitter pain and sorrow. 
There are indeed pangs of inward 
anguish on account of sin, which in 
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all their intensity only such a Being 
can know. And it is only in pro- 
portion as our inner nature is re- 
fined into an approximate purity to 
Christ’s, that we can, with reference 
to these, become partakers in Christ’s 
sufferings.” 

From this beginning the preacher 
derives the idea, that we can par- 
take in Christ’s sufferings, in the 
first place, by means of the pain 
“which a pure and‘holy nature must 
feel from the mere contiguity of 
evil;” again, ‘“‘from the reflected or 
borrowed shame and pain which 
noble natures feel for the sins of 
those with whom they are closely 
connected.” Ié is true, indeed, that 
“rivers of waters ran down the eyes” 
of King David, “ because men keep 
not Thy law:” it is true that Elijah 
desired to die, because hé thought 
himself the only believer in Israel: 
it is true that prophets and saints 
make an unfailing protest and outcry 
against a world which will not per- 
mit itself to be saved ;—but still we 
fear that it is not very safe for us to 
place ourselves so entirely in our 
Lord’s position. Something like a 
want of experience of actual life 
seems to us to peep through this 
theory. Noble natures are doubtful 
postulants in a Christian argument ; 
perhaps noble natures are but too apt 
to feel shame and pain for the sins 
of those connected with them, and 
find it rather too easy to repent their 
neighbour’s transgressions; but we 
fear it is only youth, or inexperience 
deeply alive to the errors of others, 
and still without a practical acquain- 
tance with its own, which can feel 
itself secure upon this standing- 
ground. There is an unspeakable 
difference to start with, between our 
Saviour and ourselves, which defeats 
many a modern parable, and makes 
many an allegory break down. There 
are circumstances in which it is easy 
to understand how persons of simple 
mihd and undisturbed life may find 
themselves, to their own thinking, in 
& position of vicarious and praise- 
worthy suffering. Perhaps one of a 
family has sinned so deeply as to 
injure the family living, and soil the 
family fame. The household are 
bowed to the ground with grief and 
humiliation—they have not sinned, 
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but they take his sin to their hearts 
-—it is their trial, their burden, their 
“crook in the lot.” The parents in 
the calm of their age think of nothing 
else night and day. The brothers 
and sisters, in the inexperience of 
their youth, feel the very firmament 
clouded by the delinquent’s sin. It 
is a common case enough unfortu- 
nately, as everybody knows; but is 
this “partaking in the sufferings of 
Christ ?” 

No, and again No! Our Lord had 
the right to grieve over the world 
which lay in wickedness; but we, 
where is the beam in our own eye, 
when we stand pathetically forth as 
suffering for the sin of our brother? 
It is a position quite impracticable 
and out of the question for sinful 
men. The sins of the world might 
prick upon an angel’s vision as close 
and overwhelming as visible objects 
are said to pass upon the newly-re- 
stored sight of a man who has been 
blind; but to us a more familiar sur- 
rounding throws partial obscurity 
over the general wickedness. Our 
own heart, which is ever nearest to 
us, can never take the place of a uni- 
versal monitor, or be conscious of 
vicarious suffering, because it is im- 
possible to rest upon any affliction 
which ever befalls us with the con- 
sciousness that it is undeserved. We 
must all recognise, if we know our- 
selves, evils in ourselves which are 
but too perfect a balance to the evils 
of others. We do not see how it is 
possible to establish by this means 
any claim to a participation in 
Christ’s sufferings; the very idea 
seems a dangerous inlet to all that 
natural arrogance which is at all 
times fain to set up its own superior 
claims. We could almost imagine 
that Mr. Caird had here followed out 
too closely the near relationship and 
sympathy existing between our Lord 
and believers, and carried it the 
length of pure thought and specula- 
tion, instead of keeping safe among 
the limits of human possibility and 
truth to nature. Life and time teach 
harder lessons; and we fear that few 
who are labouring through the mid- 
way of their existence, could be able 
to suppose themselves participants 
in Christ’s suffering, by means of the 
shame and pain inflicted on them by 
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delinquencies which were not their 
own. 

No, that grief which, in the agony 
of prayer ungranted, has still ‘“‘ Thy 
will be done” at the bottom of its 
heart; that soul over which the 
bitter waves are rising, to whom God 
is a God that hides Himself, yet 
which throbs through all with a 
forlorn heartbreaking confidence, and 
can lose all but its faith—these are 
surely the participants, often unaware 
of their high privilege, who in humble 
earnest share that conflict which even 
our Lord’s humanity made against 
the anguish of life and death, and 
which His filial Godhead vanquished 
in that divine submission which is 
a possible glory for His servants to 
share. That we are permitted to 
make our inevitable submission the 
highest sacrifice of will and self- 
regard ; that we are allowed to offer 
an acquiescence, which, whetler we 
will or not, we must yield, but which 
counts for more than virtue in the 
eyes of Him who accepts it; that in 
the fullest and most wonderful sense 
we are suffered to make a virtue of 


necessity, is one of the most mar- 


vellous features in God’s treatment 
of His creatures. That nothing we 
can do could stop the execution of 
His will, we know very well, a truth 
beyond argument; yet He whose 
power over us is absolute, chooses to 
receive our submission as an offering. 
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He desires and accepts it as the ser- 
vice of the heart. And surely, when 
that heart, in the midst of its anguish, 
concludes its oft petitions as Jesus 
did when coming and going in an 
agony of supplication, it still can 
consent to its own bereavement, its 
own overthrow, if God wills it— 
surely then, in humility and awe, 
we may dare to take this comfort, 
and “rejoice that we are partaking 
of the sufferings of Christ.” 

But while we differ thus in one 
particular from Mr, Caird’s views, we 
cannot do less than repeat our earnest 
wish that preaching so conscientious, 
so able, and so entirely what preach- 
ing ought to be, were more frequent 
among the churches. For himself, 
he has made a confession of the faith 
complete and fall in this volume, 
which, as we have before said, has 
claims to be regarded as a book, and 
not simply as a collection of sermons, 
We trust these will not be the last 
which the world may share with Mr. 
Caird’s special congregation, and feel 
assured that very many households, 
far removed from his actual sphere, 
will hail with genuine pleasure and 
satisfaction a religious voice so 
manly, clear, and truthful, whenever 
it may please him thus to extend the 
circle of his ministrations, and preach 
with the louder voice of the press to 
the general Church and the not un- 
willing world. 
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Bright Absurdities. 


BRIGHT ABSURDITIES, 


Bricut, cliquish, and impractica- 
ble is the Member for Birmingham. 
He.has set the Press a-ringing with 
his speeches, and we hope he likes 
the echoes they have awakened. In 
this duil season of the year, men of 
the pen are thankful for any piquant 
text that may turn up; and the 
country is so much at a loss as to 
its wants in the matter of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, that it awaits with 
much curiosity, but no yearning, to 
see what will be suggested. Like 
some portly gentleman in very good 
health, who nevertheless has in evil 
hour given ear to a bevy of doctors, 
and has assented to their opinion 
that “something must be done for 
him,” John Bull awaits very com- 
posedly to be told what is the matter 
with him, but with considerable du- 
biety as to whether he will swallow 
the bolus that may be prescribed. 
Being not amiss as he is, he can 
afford to be critical; and even at 
this eleventh hour, when the doctors 
are preparing their pills, he feels 
half-inclined to fall back upon his 
old maxim of letting well alone. 
The sound of friend Bright’s pestle- 
and-mortar has been peculiarly fitted 
to give him qualms. And through 
his many voices of the press he has 
said so very plainly. John Bull has 
almost no prejudices at present. 
Never before was he in a mood of 
such tolerant equanimity. Although 
friend Bright has been acting most 
eccentrically of late years—although 
he has betaken himself to praise 
everything and everybody save his 
own country and countrymen, over- 
whelming thése latter with cease- 
less invective and abuse,—still John 
Bull, with his broad tolerance, 
pricked up his ears and was ready 
to listen when his pugnacious vi- 
tuperator stood forth to prescribe 
for him in the matter of Reform. 
Very brilliant and telling was the 
oratory of the Member for Birming- 
ham, and very earnest and self-con- 
vinced, on the whole, was the man 
himself; and John Bull, like every- 
body else, likes both oratery and 
earnestness, He likes also pluck, 


and does not even mind being abused 
to his own face, if it be done with 
spirit and good style. So he did 
not wonder at the men of Birming- 
ham applanding his and their calum- 
niator. When the gunmakers and 
sword-welders of that city of sheer- 
steel cried bravo to the pugnacious 
Quaker, who denounced all our past 
history and present policy as that of 
cut-throats and freebooters, and de- 
clared that the making of arms and 
the use thereof was our grand sin 
and the cause of all our miseries,— 
John Bull quite understood the 
thing. But he did not quite under- 
stand Mr. Bright. The more he 
turned over in his mind the highly- 
effective sentences of the sturdy 
orator, the more puzzled he was to 
get any two of them that looked like 
common truth or common sense. He 
liked the sound of that fiery earnest- 
ness, but the signification thereof 
savoured to him of monomania. 
Occasionally it» had occurred to his 
candid mind that, despite sundry 
grievous aberrations, John Bright 
might one day grow into a states- 
man fit for the Cabinet; but now he 
saw, not without a twinge of regret, 
that it was hopeless to indulge that 
expectation any more. Severe ill- 
ness schools men and ripens them. 
Amidst the gloom and depression of 
protracted sickness, the eye turns 
inwards, reviewing old opinions in 
new lights; the subsoil of one’s 
nature, too, is turned up to day, 
often producing fruits undreamt of 
before ; and if there be any powers 
which hitherto have lain latent, the 
convalescent emerges from that Jong 
twilight, if not a sadder, at least a 
wiser man. There is no sign of any 
such mellowing or ripening on the 
part of Mr. Bright. On the contrary, 
it rather seems as if some lingering 
irritation, so often a sad pendant to 
severe illness, had intensified his 
former crotchets and pugnacious 
discontent with all things. In his 
speeches at Birmingham, he not only 
lost sight of all that was practicable, 
and prescribed theories which were 
impossible of adoption, but he also 
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exhibited himself in that most use- 
less of all characters—namely, that 
of one who (to use Fielding’s phrase) 
sets himself to “damn the nature of 
things,” and inveighs against the 
world as wholly out of joint, simply 
because it does not square with his 
own narrow fancies. He does not 
desire reform, but revolution—an 
object which, we are happy to say, 
is at present as impracticable as at 
all times it is undesirable. 

Mr. Bright is the orator of a sect, 
not of a nation. Narrow and fervid, 
he is admirably fitted to champion 
any isolated cause in which his sym- 
pathies may be enlisted; but he has 
not the breadth and calmness of 
judgment to view it in all its rela- 
tions, or even to perceive whether 
his premises be true or his ends 
practicable. A child will cry and 
refuse to be comforted, because he 
cannot get the pretty moon which 
shines above him; and for an object 
quite as senseless and impracticable, 
John Bright will expend his finest 
oratory without being in the least 
degree conscious of the absurdity. 
His native temperament is doubtless 
chiefly to blame for this. The blood 
is ever mounting from his hear: to 
his eyes, and disturbing his mental 
vision. But his training or surround- 
ings in life, as often happens, have 
been in unison with his idiosyncracy. 
Of all sects in this country, the 
Quakers are the most crotchety, 
and have least in common with 
the general population. The shape 
of a hat, the cut of a coat, the colour 
of inexpressibles, are to them points 
of weighty moment, and dignities 
and varieties of rank of all kinds are 
an abomination tothem. From their 
youth upwards they are trained to 
attach a frivolous and morbid im- 
portance to trifles and impracticable 
theories; and hence they are more 
prone than other men to commit the 
mistake of elevating mere crotchets 
to the rank of what Carlyle calls 
the “ eternal verities.” In fact their 
whole creed as regards War is a fig- 
ment of the closet; very well for a 
small sect to hold as a theory, but 
quite out of place in the world as it is. 
An empire of Quakers would not be 
long an empire; and they maintain 
their tenets as individuals simply be- 


cause being mere motes in the popn- 
lation, other people act and fight for 
them, so that they are not left at the 
mercy of their own principles. Such 
is the narrow crotchety sect amidst 
whom Mr. Bright grew up to manhood; 
and when he at length stepped beyond 
the limits of Quakerdom (though 
without leaving it), he joined him- 
self to that political clique with 
whom he had most in common; 
namely, those who, like the Quakers, 
fancy the general world in which 
they live quite corrupt and out of 
joint, and who are for pulling down 
all dignities and varieties of rank to 
the impossible level of a monotonous 
democracy. It is not in such soil, 
and amidst such environments, that 
the broad wisdom of statesmanship 
grows. It must be added, too, that, 
content with his power of telling ad- 
vocacy, Mr. Bright has never engaged 
in the studies most indispensable to 
astatesman. Captivated by the crude 
theories and vague generalities of his 
clique, he has never traced in history 
the working of similar notions in 
other times and countries. He does 
not understand the passions to which 
he appeals; he does not know the 
elements with which he desires to 
work. The different character and 
the different circumstances of na- 
tions are things for which he has 
no regard, because no real percep- 
tion of them. Democracy here, demo- 
cracy in France, democracy in Athens, 
democracy in America, are in his 
eyes all the same thing. He cannot 
discriminate. In fact, we should say 
that his vision is so disturbed by his 
own fancies that he cannot perceive 
at all; for of what use is sight to 
one who imagines the masses of man- 
kind to be Quakerish, pacific, and 
self-restrained? If Mr. Bright have 
ever read history, it must have been 
in some work of his own, still un- 
published, and during the composi- 
tion of which he has been looking at 
the projected ezdola of his own mind, 
rather than at the ongoings of the 
real world of living men. 

His speeches at Birmingham are 
brimful of such historical and statis- 
tical mirages. We have neither the 
patience nor the ambition to follow 
him through all his blunderings. To 
do so, we should have to write a His- 
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tory and Defence of the British Na- 
tion. Nothing pleases Mr. Bright. He 
can see nothing good any where within 
the four seas., From Land’s End to 
John O’Groat’s, all in his eyes is 
barren,—all is unprofitable and un- 
utterably wicked. In his first speech 
he attacked the present political con- 
dition of the country, denouncing it 
as wrong—altogether wrong from top 
to bottom. In his second speech he 
dealt with our history in an equally 
summary fashion, representing that 
in every leading point the past career 
of the British State has been highly 
criminal and deplorably corrupt,— 
but without explaining how it has not- 
withstanding prospered so amazingly. 
In the eyes of Mr. Bright, the Revo- 
lution of 1688 is the source of all our 
evils; the Reform Bill of 1882 is a 
wicked sham ; the Church of England 
is a monstrous offspring of adultery ; 
the House of Lords is a mar-all and 
an abomination ; the British Govern- 
ment is one which delights to engage 
in most wicked wars; and the British 
people is altogether the most forlorn 
and miserablein the world! In fact, 
our country appears to him such an 
unspeakably hopeless and _ ill-condi- 
tioned place, that, when applied to 
by the working-classes of Glasgow, 
his only advice to them was, “ Get 
out of it!” Such is Mr. Bright’s 
creed, as expounded in his two ora- 
tions at Birmingham. He is a man 
peculiarly one-eyed and insensible to 
evidence; but as his damnatory 
crotchets have never before taken 
so wide a sweep, or expanded into 
such wholesale burlesque, one is 
tempted to ask what specialty of 
circumstances or condition could 
have tempted him to such a display. 
An osseous particle in the dura ma- 
ter is known to make men as morose 
and insensible to reason as a mad 
bull is; and even in his calmest days, 
the sight of a Peer, or Bishop, or 
a General in uniform, used to act 
on the Quaker-temperament of Mr. 
Bright very much as the sight of 
scarlet irritates the horned leader of 
the herd. But in truth the damna- 


tory faculty of Mr. Bright was roused 
to the uttermost by the peculiarity of 
the occasion. Here was he, a Quaker, 
& quondam supporter of the Ozar 
Nicholas, the friend and advocate of 
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every one who chose to attack our 
troops or insult our ambassadors. 
Here was this champion of “ peace 
at any price,” and this constant de- 
nunciator of our Governihent as at 
all times in the wrong, face to face 
with the men of Birmingham, who 
hated the Czar as they hated the 
devil, and whose enthusiastic recep- 
tion of Kossuth and his lectures shows 
how readily they would plunge into 
war simply for the sake of helping 
the “nationalities.” Mr. Bright, like 
the rest of his kind, loves popularity. 
And now, when he had been gener- 
ously recalled from that retirement 
which was as distasteful to him as 
the sick-room, he had every desire to 
stand well with his sturdy constitu- 
ents, who (he must know) elected him 
not on account of his peace-principles, 
but in spite of them. Small wonder, 
then, that he should attempt to find 
an extenuation of his past conduct 
by representing the wars of Great 
Britain as the grand source of misery 
to her people. Very adroitly did 
he proceed in his work. He had two 
objects in view. He sought very 
quietly and unobtrusively to justify 
himself, and he wanted also to get up 
an agitation for revolutionary Re- 
form. And he made these two objects 
to play into one another with exqui- 
site tact and skill. In his first speech, 
with fervid oratory, he called upon 
his audience to look with his eyes, 
and behold corruption everywhere 
in our Government and upper class- 
es, and misery and pauperism every- 
where among “the people.” In the 
great institutions of the empire, he 
called upon them to see nothing buat 
shams or iniquities. And the exis- 
tence of these iniquitous institutions, 
and of the misery which he painted 
in the people, he ascribed all to the 
influence of the aristocracy, for whose 
interests (he said) the rest of the com- 
munity are kept in penury and thral- 
dom! In speech No. 2, in subtle se- 
quel, he set himself to explain how it 
came to pass that so miserable a state 
of things prevailed amongst us,— 
attributing it allto the wars in which 
the country has engaged, and these 
wars in turn to the selfishness of the 
aristocracy! Thus did he seek to exe- 
cute his two grand objects of white- 
washing himself, and of rousing a 
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revolutionary agitation, by blacken- 
ing the aristocracy and decrying the 
whole institutions and conditions of 
the empire! Very natural objects 
these to a democratic Quaker; but 
requiring too monstrous a distortion 
of facts to pass unquestioned, we 
should think, even by the gunmakers 
of Birmingham. 

There is very little desire in the 
country for Parliamentary Reform. 
Were each voter questioned separ- 
ately, we believe a great majority 
would express aversion or disinclina- 
tion to change at present, and very 
few indeed would exhibit the least 
enthusiasm on its behalf. Punch’s 
sketch of John Bright blowing the 
bellows in the hope of kindling a 
heat for Reform, portrays the simple 
truth. No practical grievance is 
felt to arise from the present regime, 
—unless it be that the House of 
Commons is too full of inane me- 
diocrities, who know nothing of 
statesmanship and imperial interests, 
but who pledge themselves to look 
well after the interests of their own 
town or city: a defect not likely to 
be amended by any further lowering 
of the franchise. Reform in its pre- 
sent aspect isa mere theory. It is 
not that the present Act does not 
work well enough: what is wanted 
is one which will look better. No 
wonder, then, that amongst a practi- 
cal nation like ours, there should 
be little enthusiasm on the subject, 
and that Mr. Bright should have to 
puff with his bellows so strongly and 
unscrupulously. He does not stick 
at trifle. What are blunders and 
misrepresentations to him, if they 
help him to get up his panorama of 
grievances? He is a fiery apostle of 
Discontent, and won’t lose a drop 
from any scruple about the veracities. 
In fact, there are to him no veraci- 
ties but his own sweeping tableaux. 
What are your historians, statesmen, 
and statistics to him? What are 
Hume, Smollett, Mahon, Alison, and 
Macaulay—what are Cromwell and 
William III., Walpole, Pitt, Fox, and 
Peel,—what are M‘Calloch, Porter, 
blue-books, and census reports, to 
John Bright, when they give the lie 
to his artistic tableaux and astound- 
ing hypotheses? What cares he for 
them—the unread by him, or little 
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known—when the very world of 
fact which lies around him he misin- 
terprets or contemns. He cannot 
allude to the most patent facts or 
well-known events without colour- 
ing them most audaciously, to suit 
his purpose. He cannot speak of 
our paupers and poor-rates without 
adding three millions to the numbers 
of the one, and one million sterling 
to the amount of the other. Bya 
single flourish of his rhetoric he anni- 
hilates a million inhabitants of the 
“emerald isle,” and represents the 
decrease of the Irish population be- 
tween 1845 and 1851 as amounting 
to three millions, whereas it was just 
about one million and three-quarters, 
—the population in 1845 being about 
8,300,000, and in 1851, 6,500,000, 
Again, to corroborate his assertion 
as to the inequality of taxation upon 
land and upon personal property, he 
gave a version of 2 particular case 
which must be both incomplete and 
inaccurate ;—moreover ignoring the 
fact that nine-tenths of the large 
estates of the kingdom are entailed, 
and confer only a life-interest, where- 
as personal property is unentailed, 
and becomes the absolute property 
of him who succeeds to it. Entailed 
estates, too, change hands and pay the 
succession-duty at least as often as 
personal property; and they cannot 
evade taxation by a transfer during 
life, as personal property often does. 
And over and above all this, what is 
to be thought of Mr. Bright’s honesty, 
when, in quoting a case to make 
people believe that the owners of 
land do not bear their fair share of 
the public burdens, he entirely ig- 
nores the many burdens which fall 
upon the landowners almost exclu- 
sively,—such as tithes, church-rates, 
road-rates, the specific land-tax, 
and also that portion of the assessed 
taxes which necessarily presses more 
heavily on the landowners than on 
any other class, Aguin, see the de- 
mocratic Quaker’s profound ignor- 
ance and unfairness when he speaks 
of the Church. “In England,” he said, 
“only one-third of the people have 
any connection whatever with the 
Established Church,”—a statement 
so utterly false that he might well 
add, that “probably many persons 
at that meeting were not aware 
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of this fact.” It is a fact which has 
no existence save as an “idol” (as 
Bacon calls such phantasms) in the 
heated brain of Mr. Bright. Even 
the statistics of Mr. Horace Mann, 
appealed to by Mr. Bright—which 
were publicly impugned at the time, 
and the unreliable character of which 
was virtually admitted by the very 
Government under whose auspices 
they were issued—show that the 
ground occupied by the Church of 
England, as compared with al) de- 
nominations of dissent, is not one- 
third, but one-half,—so that he can- 
not even quote an authority, however 
worthless that authority may be, 
without perpetrating a most gross 
and wilful exaggeration. But other 
data of a more reliable character 
than Mr. Mann’s are fortunately 
within reach of everybody, by which 
the falseness of Mr.Bright’s statement 
is evidenced at once. In the matter of 
education, we find that, of the gehools 
built or enlarged by Privy Suneil 
grants during the last nineteen years, 
91 per cent. belong to the Church 
of England ; of the scholars provided 
with accommodation, 87 per cent. 
are Church scholars; and of the sums 
contributed to the erection of these 
schools thus assisted by the Privy 
Council, 90 per cent. is contributed 
for Church schools. Thus, whether 
as regards the lower classes, for whose 
benefit these schools are provided, or 
the upper and middle classes, by whose 
subscription the schools are erected, 
the Church is ahead of all the other 
religious bodies put together, in a 
proportion varying from 87 to 91 
percent. Or if we look at the entire 
number of schools for the labouring 
classes in England and Wales, it ap- 
pears from a report recently pre- 
sented to Parliament by Mr. Mann 
himself, that 81 per cent. of the 
schools and 76 per cent. of the 
scholars belong to the Church,— 
upwards of a million sterling being 
contributed by Churchmen for their 
support! Finally, to take a yet dif- 
ferent test, we find from the official 
return of marriages in England and 
Wales, that in this the t import- 
ant event of their lives, not less than 
84 per cent. of the population have 
recourse to the Established Church. 
And yet this consummate charlatan, 
VOL, LXXXIV. 
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who boasts that “his political career 
is on a line with his conscientious 
convictions,” and who denounces all 
but himself and clique as fools and 
knaves, has the audacity to promul- 
gate as truth that “in England only 
one-third of the people have any 
connection whatever with the Estab- 
lished Church !” 

When Mr. Bright cannot or will 
not see the truth at home, in the 
little world of our own islands, it is 
not to be expected that he should 
know better, or speak more guard- 
edly and conscientiously, of things 
abroad. The United States of 
America are the idol which his 
Quaker heart worships and his 
tongue bepraises. And yet, at every 
turn of his fiery oratory, he shows 
that he knows nothing whatever of 
the real condition of the American 
republic, In truth, it is this very 
ignorance which is the source of his 
inspiration. If he knew better, he 
would rhapsodise less. The United 
States of his dreams is a very differ- 
ent country from what he would find 
were he to cross the Atlantic. It is 
his ‘* Arcadia”—his ‘Happy Val- 
ley ;” and he will be as slow to aban- 
don his dream as Johnson was when 
Bruce declared that Abyssinia was 
not the least like the land of Rasse- 
las. The great Doctor went to his 
grave believing Bruce a consummate 
liar ; and probably John Bright to 
his dying day will think the same of 
those who attempt to put him right 
as to the “model republic” of the 
West. It is this mere fiction of a 
fervent ignorance that he proposes 
as the model after which Great 
Britain should be revolutionised! 
Even if his dream were true, and 
if the American republic were all 
that he paints it, common-sense 
might tell him that what does well 
in America will not of necessity do 
well here. The difference in the 
natural circumstances of the two 
countries is immense, so that it is 
impossible to have the same social 
or political condition in each. Waste 
lands of inexhaustible extent’ and 
great natural fertility—virgin soils 
of the best quality—are ever open to 
the population of the Union, drain- 
ing away the surplus hands from the 
old seats of industry: acting socially 
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as a cheap and magnificent Poor-law, 
and politically as a vitally important 
safety-valve. The rapid progress of 
the Union, too, which so astonishes 
the admiring eyes of Mr. Bright, is 
not due to any superiority of energy 
to the old country, but to a yearly 
influx of adult and energetic set- 
tlers such as is enjoyed by no 
other country. Indeed, were Mr. 
Bright a well-informed man, he 
would know, and if an honest man 
he would say, that Liverpool and 
Glasgow, without any such extrinsic 
aid, have increased almost as rapidly 
as New York, and that the Canadas 
also have of late been “ going ahead” 
in a style to excite the envy even of 
the “smart men” of the States. But 
even if the United States were pecu- 
liarly that ‘* paradise for the work- 
ing classes” which Mr. Bright depicts, 
it would by no means follow that 
they are equally a paradise for hu- 
manity in general. Mob-rule doubt- 
less has its sweets for the mobocracy, 
but it is neither a noble, wise, nor 
pleasant thing for the other and 
better classes of the community. 
The British nation has no desire 
that the lowest of its many levels 
shall dictate law and manners to all 
the others. Mr. Bright descants 
most fervidly upon the corruption 
which he alleges to exist in the ad- 
ministrative system of Great Bri- 
tain; but if he wish to see that 
monster fully developed, he should 
further recruit his health and calm 
his Radical enthusiasm by a twelve- 
months’ sojourn in his darling Trans- 
atlantic Utopia. Six weeks’ time 
during a Presidential election would 
suffice to open his eyes—if they 
be pervious to evidence at all. Un- 
less his optics be, as we fear they 
are, like stained glass, which only 
permits light of one hue to pass 
‘ throngh it, a very short residence 
would suffice to throw into con- 
fusion all his present notions of re- 
publican purity and freedom. In 
‘these days of administrative re- 
form in our own country, what does 
‘Mr. Bright think of the practice of 
the Union, where the entire Govern- 
ment, patronage is distributed avow- 
edly on no other principle than that 
of party interest? Moreover, a min- 
‘isterial change in this country takes 
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place without affecting the tenure of 
any public offices save those imme- 
diately connected with the Cabinet ; 
whereas, on every presidential change 
in the Union, the whole public offi- 
cers, from ambassadors down to tide- 
waiters, are driven from their posts 
in order to make room for the myriad 
friends and friends’ friends of the 
new Administration. No wonder 
that a Presidential election witnesses 
an unscrupulous struggle of parties, 
an amount of intimidation and cor- 
ruption not even dreamt of in the 
“old country’—when, on every 
such quadrennial occasion, seventy 
or eighty thousand individuals are 
struggling per sus aut nefas to pre- 
serve their daily bread, while twice 
or thrice as many—the expectants 
of office—strive with equal unscrupu- 
losity to turn them and their leader 
out. in the United States, it is no 
exaggeration to say, all our election- 
evils reappear in greater magnitude 
and ore repellent form. Corrup- 
tion is undisguised—intimidation is 
organised. So common and recog- 
nised are electoral corruption and 
intimidation, that they have been 
the means of introducing new words 
into the American vocabulary. In- 
deed any one who has been in 
New York during an election does 
not need a dictionary to explain 
“* shoulder-hitter,’ and suchlike 
terms of formidable import. In ad- 
dition to bribery, which is too deli- 
cate an operation to attract any at- 
tention, often in the larger cities 
bands of bludgeon-men are regularly 
hired for the fray ; party-mobs block- 
ade the polling-booths: and the bal- 
lot-boxes—Mr. Bright’s ultima spes— 
are “ stuffed.” And as the voting 
billets are all dumb as to their 
ownership, of course there can be no 
check upon such foul play,—which is 
a very serious drawback upon the 
ballot as compared with our own 
system, under which scrutiny is easy 
and false voting impossible. Of 
“stump” oratory and “talking to 
Bunkum,” we need say nothing, 
for Mr. Bright himself is the very 
paragon ¥ such orators, so far as 
the genus has a place ip this country. 
Neither do we know whether the 
mob-manners which reign supreme 
in the public life of the Union be any 
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evil in the estimation of our Quaker 
friend and his clique; but we know 
this, that as a consequence of such a 
state of things, the most elevated 
and enlightened classes in the United 
States remain studiously apart from 
political life, and keep as much as 
possible out of sight. This is a sign 
of evil which has been observed for 
the last twenty years, and which has 
been commented on by De Tocque- 
ville, and every writer on the poli- 
tical condition of the Union. The 
best and most intelligent citizens of 
the Union acknowledge this, and de- 
plore the falling off as regards moral 
character on the part of their coun- 
trymen. ‘They will tell you,” said 
a Scottish Duke who has come much 
in contact with them, “ that there is 
less and less possibility of getting the 
highest characters to take an interest 
in public affairs; that there is less 
and less freedom of opinion for all 
those whose opinions are unpopular 
with the masses; and last of all, 
that there is even a sensible and 
visible decline in that which used to 
be the great characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race—a respect for the 
authority of the law.” 

Mr. bright shuts his eye to such 
things, and to many others of still 
more striking and repellent aspect. 
Has he nothing to say of the Ame- 
rican doctrine of “ manifest destiny” 
and annexation? Has he no ana- 
themas to hurl at the filibustering 
expeditions of Lopez and Walker,— 
projects carried on with publicity, 
and connived at by the authorities ? 
Has he, mild Quaker, no hands of 
horror to lift up at the Vigilance 
Committees, and the atrocities which 
give rise to them ?—no voice to be- 
wail the anarchy, bloodshed, and 
civil war in Kansas, or the polygamy 
an rebellion in Utah? How orderly 
the country where, not two months 
ago, under the very eye of its chief city, 
a furious mob burned out the fever- 
stricken sufferers in quarantine, and 
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still rejoice in the impunity which has 
attended the inhuman exploit! How 
peaceful the land where the bowie- 
knife and revolver are a recognised 
means of redress for real or imagin- 
ary wrongs? How perfect. the free- 
dom, and fraternal the spirit, when 
even in Philadelphia a. man tinged 
with African blood was tarred and 
feathered for being the husband of a 
white lady,—and the civil power took 
no notice of the horridcrime! Free- 
dom! we can hardly find it in that 
“ model republic ;” unless we under- 
stand by the term the power to 
fetter and control the natural liberty 
of others! Freedom! when one-half 
of the country is covered with slav- 
ery! Universal suffrage—what a 
mockery! when there is a population 
outnumbering that of all Scotland, 
who are not only debarred from all 
political rights, but who cannot even 
make themselves heard in the courts 
of justice—held in such fearful thral- 
dom that the husband cannot claim 
his own wife, so entirely is she at the 
will of her master, and where the 
mother has no right even in her 
own children! No, no, Mr. Bright! 
the Old Country may have its faults, 
but sure we are that there is too 
much good sense and right feéling 
in our people to let them join in 
your blind and ignoble worship of 
American institutions! ‘Go, make a 
small experiment yourself. In this 
country you can abuse Peers, Church, 
Army, everything and everybody, in 
the foulest and falsest manner, yet 
no one harms you save by quietly 
showing thé absurdity of your state- 
ments. Try the same thing in a 
much smaller degree in the United 
States. Abuse the slave-owners in 
just the same terms as you have 
thought fit to apply to English bish- 
ops, and over one-half of the Union 
you will be tarred and feathered, and 
in the halls of Congress you will be 
caned and horsewhipped.* 

Turning from this wide miscellany 





* We have said nothing as to the “ cheap government” which Mr. Bright ima- 


gines to exist in the United States. 


But fortunately, as we write, we find that 


he has met an answer on that point from an authority to which even he can hardly 
fail to attach weight ; namely, the Scottish American Journal, published in New 


York. oe 
these are made un 


the facts and opinions expressed in the article, and also that 
er the very eye of the American public, we cannot but regard 


it as a remarkable testimony, and as a strange exposure of the working of univer- 
It is as follows :-— 


sal suffrage. 
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of errors which the member for Bir- 
mingham so freely indulges in and 
so audaciously promulgates, let us 
glance at the tissue of dishonesty and 
absurdity which he sports as his 
creed as regards War. With a laud- 
able desire to justify himself, he told 
the gunmakers of Birmingham that 
he does not hold the principle of 
“‘peace at any price.” It is curious 
that he never told us this before, 
and his excuse for not having done 
so is just about as curious. He says 
“it would have been of no use!” 
Well, perhaps his profession of faith 
now is just as useless. He tells his 
constituents the gunmakers, that he 
only objects to wars which are un- 
just or unnecessary. Why, so say we 
all! and how, then, does he vilify the 
rest of the community, and especially 
our rulers, who most certainly hold 


precisely the same doctrines? The 
whole point lies in the application 
of the principle. Any man has a 
right to say that he holds a partien- 
lar principle,—all that concerns his 
neighbours is, as to how he acts 
upon it. The profession of the same 
principle by no means implies simi- 
Jar conduct. We all hold that it is 
our duty to love our neighbour, and 
Quakers are especially distinguished 
for their creed of brotlerly charity ; 
yet we find that this in no way pre- 
vents even Quakers from vomiting 
forth the most fiery spite and malevo- 
lence, alike against individuals and 
whole classes of the community. Mr. 
Bright’s fault is a great deal worse 
than if he simply held peace-at-any- 
price as a principle; for, with not 
a few persons crotchets which they 
profess to hold as principles, rapidly 





“Mr. Bright (in his Glasgow Letter) 


talks about escaping from the taxes of 


Britain, just as if there were no taxes on this side of the Atlantic. Now, we ques- 





tion, if all were counted up, if the people of the United States are not more 
heavily burdened in this way, individually, than those of Great Britain. One 
thing is perfectly certain, that they have far more to pay for the actual benefit 
they derive from Government. The heaviest burden is in the shape of local taxes, 
of which there is no general account, and we therefore cannot appeal to national 
statistics in support of the assertion we hazard, that the aggregate taxes of the 
United States are equal to those of Great Britain. But let us take a local instance 
from each country, and, as Mr. Bright’s letter was addressed to a Glasgow meet- 
ing, we may compare Glasgow and New York. The local taxes of the former cit 
amount to about £150,000 a-year, we believe. Those of New York excee 
£1,600,000. The city is nearly twice the size of Glasgow, and its local burdens 
are more than ten times as great! And what is the comparative gain? The city 
of New York, within the limits of the corporation, does not ar cover double 
the ground that Glasgow does ; yet within this limited space, extending only some 
four miles by one and a-half, what do we receive for this enormous expenditure 
in the shape of paving, cleaning, lighting, and police? In this respect there can 
be no comparison whatever between the two cities. In Glasgow, the sum of a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds actually produces a greater amount of efficient 
work and useful service than eight or nine million dollars do here; and Glasgow 
is by no means a model of good civic government. The truth is, that the local 
taxes of New York, which are on the increase every year, are becoming too op- 
pressive to be borne. On some kinds of property, the taxes are more than the 
entire rent of similar places in such cities as Glasgow or Liverpool. We are in- 
debted for this to Mr. Bright's blessed system of giving every man a voice in the Gov- 
ernment. In New York it has raised up a population of political loafers, who 
swindle the public out of about five million dollars a-year, allowing the other three 
millions as the real value of the work actually done. 

“For local taxes alone, the people of New York pay as much per head as those 
of Glasgow pay for both local and Government taxes put together. Taking into 
account the population and wealth of the place, the latter we be roughly estimated 
at about £650,000, or perhaps a little more. Add to this the local taxes, and the 
total amounts to £800,000, being the same for each of the population as the New 
York corporation taxes. But we have to pay the Federal and State Government 
besides. ‘There is scarcely an article we can buy the price of which is not enhanced 
by taxation, and the cost of living, as people here are accustomed to live, is just 
shows double what it is in the large city with which we are making this comparison. 
Nearly all imported articles, whether British or French, are, as near as ma be, 
double the price they are sold for at the other side of the Atlantic, and all the 
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melt away before their better instincts 
when it comes to the test of action. 
But with Mr. Bright it is far other- 
wise ; fox whatever may be his creed, 
it is most certain that peace-at-any- 
price is the rule of his action. He 
fiercely condemns every war that our 
country has engaged in. It was not 
for cherishing any abstract principle 
of good-will to all men that the whole 
country rose against him, and that 
Manchester turned him adrift; but 
because, in the course of a just and 
necessary war, he bitterly railed 
against us, and took the enemy’s 
side. Whatever his principles may be 
(and it is very hard to make them 
out), his practice was infinitely worse. 
We can tolerate a man as the vic- 
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who in all war declares that we are 
in the wrong, and that our enemy is 


in the right. Mr. Bright. does not 
like being called un-English,—but it 
is impossible to style him otherwise. 
To be “English,” is to be imbued 
with the spirit and character of the 
English nation; whereas Mr. Bright’s 
nature is such, that for years past, he 
has not only dissented from but fero- 
ciously abused his countrymen on 
every leading point of their policy 
and conduct. And yet he complains, 
as a strange and vile thing, of his 
overthrow at Manchester! He, 
Jonn Bright, the man who vehe- 
mently asserts that “the people” 
have too little weight in the Govern- 
ment, bitterly complains of his re- 















jection by a popular constituency 
as a personal wrong on his part, and 
a most unrighteous proceeding on 


tim of a silly crotchet, who holds 
that all war is wrong; but it is 
too much to expect toleration for one 





native produce is high in price just in proportion. The former are high because 
they are subject to import duties, ond the latter are so also because the people 
who sell them, and the places where they are sold, are under heavy local burdens, 
which render it necessary that there should be a great addition to the natural 
cost of production in ker to realise a profit. 

“ New York being the great importing city of the continent, prices here regulate 
those of all other places. But the truth is that this case is not at all] singular as 
regards the enormous amount of local taxation. We cannot hear of any city of con- 
sequence in which the state of matters is much better. Plunder, jobbery, and 
oe ee are the rule in all places throughout the country, and in some cases the 

ocal taxes are of the most oppressive and annoying character. In the city of 
Chicago, for instance, where the people have deemed it expedient to seatter their 
buildings over a space equal to the whole of London, there is a tax of twenty 
dollars on all persons engaged in any occupation of the nature of peddling, people 
who keep stalls on the streets, or boys vending newspapers. Those who cannot get 
any work to do are liable, by a local statute, which we should fancy can scarcely 
have been carried into effect of late, to *~ »risonment for six calendar months! 

“When Mr. Bright, therefore, tel’. our countrymen to emigrate to the United 
States in order to escape taxation, he talks the most arrant nonsense. All things 
considered, this country suffers infinitely more from that source than Britain does, 
or any part of it. Then, again, when he adds the further inducement of obtaining 
a voice in public affairs, he uses an argument which every sensible man here 
abjures after he has been six months on this side of the Atlantic. The great evil in 
this country is the wndue representation of persons, and the non-representation of pro- 
perty. There is no well-doing man so humble in position as not to feel that his in- 
terests are injuriously affected by this arrangement. He sees that his industry is 
indissolubly associated with other people’s property, if he has none himeelf, and the 
circumstance of his having a voice in the Government is no consolation to him for 
being compelled to contribute to support the horde of non-producers and tax-con- 
sumers who constitute the governing classes, and, under pretence of administering 
public affairs, are eating into the very vitals of the country. This is especially 
the case in the corporations, and, without taking them into account, it is impos- 
sible to form any estimate of the political and social condition of this country.” 

This is plain speaking. We may add that the New York Herald, of nearly the 
same date, thus speaks of the corrupt state of the law-courts of New York:— 

“The present Constitution provides for the popular election of too many 
officials, particularly judges. We have seen men of no character or reputation 
at the bar elevated to seats on the bench through the workings of party 
machinery, and they have been obliged to protect the scoundrels by whose aid 
they had achieved the judicial ermine.” 
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theirs! Such is the consistency of 
your true demagogues, “ Turn them 
out!” is John Bright’s cry to the 
constituencies against all who dare 
to differ from him; and his indigna- 
tion exhales against the whole insti- 
tutions of the country, if the men 
or ministers whom he chooses to de- 
nounce do not fall on the instant. 
But when a popular constituency re- 
jects him, the case becomes very dif- 
ferent in his eyes. He is an ill-used 
man—the country is unworthy of 
him, &c. &c. Nevertheless, now that 
he is framing a new Reform Bill, we 
would just beg to remind him that if 
triennial Parliaments had been the 
role in the past, as he wishes it to 
be in the future, the only difference 
would have been that he would have 
been turned out two years sooner 
than he was. 

Mr. Bright, we have said, was na- 
turally anxious to stand well with his 
new constituents, who had so gener- 
ously elected him in spite of his 
principles; and it is wonderful to 
see the adroitness in this respect 
which lurks under all his fervid ora- 
tory. But, at one point at least, this 
adroitness was carried to the very 
borders of most daring farce. For 
who would ever have thought of 
John Bright appealing, in justifica- 
tion of himself, to the very class of 
rulers and Prime-ministers whom 
he so ferociously denounces as war- 
makers and fools! John Bright at 
Birmingham, with a view to silence 
the gunmakers, and to make himself 
look as respectable as possible, abso- 
lutely invokes the shades of Wal- 
pole, Fox, Grey, and Peel, as vouch- 
ers for the wisdom of his peculiar 
views. If you condemn me, he*says, 
remember yoa will be condemning 
also all these great statesmen. This 
was & floorer to the sturdy gun- 
makers, whose knowledge-of Parlia- 
mentary history was not sufficiently 
ready to be able to fire the shot back 
again down the orator’s throat; but 
we have no doubt they are quite aware 
by this time of the legerdemain prac- 
tised upon them. Did not Walpole 
go to war with Spain? Did not Fox 
die exhorting his colleagues to an 
energetic prosecution of the war with 
France? Did not Earl Grey go the 
length of taking part in the civil wars 





of Spain, Portugal, Belgium? send- 
ing our fleet to blockade Antwerp, 
and to beat Don Miguel’s navy, 
and permitting the British, Legion 
to interfere in the purely domestic 
contest between the Carlists and 
Christinos? Lastly, as regards Sir 
Robert Peel, he had buat small op- 
portunity of going to war at all; but 
was it not his Foreign Minister, 
Lord Aberdeen—the statesman who 
amicably settled the Tahiti quarrel 
with France, and the boundary 
question with the United States 
—who, along with Peel’s own col- 
leagues and officials, found it ne- 
cessary to engage in the war with 
tussia, which Mr. Bright has ever 
so furiously condemned? Let Mr. 
Bright answer these questions be- 
fore he again quotes these states- 
men as authorities for bis peculiar 
views. Desirous of peace they cer- 
tainly were, but Brightites in any 
sense they were not. The great war 


“with France, as might be expected, 


furnishes Mr. Bright with an inex- 
haustible subject of invective. Had 
he lived in those times, would he 
not have stopped that war at the 
outset, and Jet France march over 
Europe as she liked? Perhaps he 
thinks so; but if he had, most cer- 
tainly the country would have risen 
against him with a hundredfold more 
fury than assailed the Aberdeen 
Cabinet, and might have hung him 
up as @ scarecrow on the Sussex coast, 
to meet Napoleon and his legions 
arriving from Boulogne. Let Mr. 
Bright try to read history better; at 
present he can only give parodies of 
it. Whether past or present, whether 
as relates to Europe or to America, 
he knows no more of history than a 
boarding-school miss may pick up 
from her manuals. It is easy to 
rhetoricise when the speaker invents 
his facts as well as his views, and 
when neither the one nor the other 
need to square with common-sense. 
If Mr. Bright knew one-half of what 
he pretends to have studied, he 
would be aware that so far was Mr. 
Pitt from desiring to interfere with 
the internal affairs of France, that he 
hailed the early dawn of the Revolu- 
tion with undissembled satisfaction}; 
and even when the Revolution steeped 
itself in blood and horrors, and when 
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Mr. Burke, correctly discerning in its 
chiefs nothing but apostles of intoler- 
ance and anarchy, most strongly 
urged a crusade against it as a foe 
to the commonwealth of Europe, Mr. 
Pitt resolutely refused. He would 
take no part with the Allied sove- 
reigns in their invasion of France in 
1792. Even the decree of the Oon- 
yention, offering aid to the disaffected 
in every country against the estab- 
lished Governments, could not draw 
Mr. Pitt from his policy of non-inter- 
ference, until the French Republicans 
settled the matter by declaring war 
against us. Lord John Russell is the 
only living statesman in whom Mr. 
Bright inclines to repose confidence, 
and he is one who in his early days 
vituperated the Tories for engaging 
in the war with France: but when 
he came to study the subject (as we 
wish Mr. Bright would do), and to 
hold the pen of history, as in his Life 
of Fox, what does he say? He tells 
us that “Mr. Pitt took a totally dif- 
ferent view of the nature and objects 
of the war” from Mr. Burke. “He 
was ready to admit that we had 
nothing to do with the internal go- 
vernment of France, provided its 
rulers were disposed and able to 
maintain friendly relations with the 
foreign Governments. In short, he 
treated Robespierre and Oarnot as he 
would have treated any other French 
rulers, whose ambition was to be re- 
sisted, and whose interference in the 
affairs of other nations was to be 
checked and prevented.” Or turn to 
another authority and another event. 
The Edinburgh Review, to whom the 
Tory chiefs of the beginning of the 
century used to be the incarnation 
of all evil, in a recent article, gives 
the following statement of Mr. 
Fox’s views on the war, after his 
eyes had been opened by his own 
negotiations with the French Govern- 
ment. A year after Pitt had sunk 
into the tomb, and when Fox ruled 
in his stead, the latter did not scruple 
to boast that his predecessor’s policy 
had failed to restore peace to Europe, 
but that “ his own system had never 
been tried.” But when he tried 
tat “system,” what was the result ? 
“The practical experience of Buona- 
parte’s policy, thus acquired,” says 
the Whig reviewer, “convinced Mr. 
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Fox that peace with him was impossi- 
ble, and that the active prosecution 


of the war was inevitable.” And 
then he makes the statement, which 
the Duke of Argyll repeated the other 
day from personal knowledge, that 
“almost Mr. Fox’s last words to one 
of his most intimate friends and col- 
leagues, enjoined on his survivors the 
Vigorous prosecation of the war.” 
And in accordance with these views, 
the late Earl Grey (whom Mr. Bright 
also quotes as an authority on his 
side), as Mr. Fox’s successor in the 
Foreign office, used the following 
solemn and emphatic language in the 
House of Lords: “I am far, very 
far, from holding out to your lord- 
ships confident anticipation of suc- 
cess. The event is in the hands of 
Him who giveth the victory. But 
one thing is certain, that our only 
hope is in resistance, so far as we 
can resist the ambitious projects of 
the enemy.” ould language be 
more explicit or more solemn? It is 
the language of one who feels that 
even resistance is all but hopeless, 
but that resist we must, whatever 
betide. It is easy for Mr. Bright to 
traduce the dead and vituperate the 
living. It is easy for one who does 
nothing but talk, and who cannot 
even draw up an ordinary bill for 
Parliament, to lift his heel against 
the statesmen of England, and to 
vilify the policy of bis Own country 
for generations back. Any one can 
do that, and the meaner and more 
narrow-minded the better. But What 
are we to think of such an one, when 
every fact which he condescends 
upon proves to be erroneous, and 
when every authority he appeals to 
gives him the lie? 

Besides imputing imaginary prin- 
ciples of policy to particular states- 
men, Mr. Bright favoured his Bir- 
mingham audience with some sweep- 
ing “ new readings” in the wide field 
of British history. “If you turn to 
the History of England,” he told the 
gunmakers, “from the period of the 
Revolution to the present, you will 
find that an entirely new policy was 
adopted; and that, while we had en- 
deavoured in former times to keep 
ourselves free of European complice- 
tions, we then began to act upon a 
system of constant entanglement in 
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the affairs of foreign countries.” As 
usual, Mr. Bright does not say what 
history or histories of England he 
has been studying, and in which 
his audience or the public may 
hope to find any corroboration of 
his statement. It is certainly 
not Macaulay’s (in which William 
III. and his policy are highly ex- 
tolled), nor any other with which we 
are acquainted. Mr. Bright is again 
referring merely to that imaginary 
History which floats in his own 
brain. Has he no recollection of the 
fact, that instead of “ endeavouring 
to keep free of European complica- 
tions,” our kings of old used to pride 
themselves upon being “kings of 
France” also? and that, considering 
the ways and means at their disposal, 
they really, by their ceaseless inva- 
sions and wars in France, from the 
days of Cceur-de-Lion and the Black 
Prince downwards, supported their 
title in a very formidable and pertina- 
cious manner. The Spanish war and 
Spanish Armada in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, doubtless figure in Mr. 
Bright’s eyes as a pure myth, devised 
to exalt the feelings of the nation on 
behalf of that “ Protestant cause” 
which he regards as a grand source 
of misery to this country,—just as he 
regards the ambition of the Grande 
Monarque of France, a century later, 
as amyth also. But what does 
he say to the policy of the Great 
Protector? Cromwell was a “man 
of the people ;” yet he went farther 
than any British monarch either 
before or since, in upholding that 
Protestant cause which Mr. Bright 
sneers at,—proclaiming to all Europe 
that the cannon of England wor'd 
avenge all murdered Protestaiis. 
How Mr. Bright must gnash his teeth 
at the history of such things! Had 
a demagogue of Mr. Bright’s stamp 
arisen in those times, the Great Pro- 
tector would have made short work 
with him. Both may be called men 
of the people—but with what a 
difference! Cromwell was a man of 
action, of strong common-sense, and 
English to the core—and all Ergland 
followed him; Bright is all talk, 
all crotchet, and a most exceptional 
Englishman, and not even the gun- 
makers of Birmingham will long 
tolerate his policy. We insult our 





forefathers of the Commonwealth 
by comparing the two. In the brief 
period between Cromwell and the 
Revolution of 1688, there was indeed 
a change of policy, and the half 
Papist and whole voluptuary Charles 
II. adopted the system of peace-at- 
any-price, or rather for a pretty good 
price—to wit, French subsidies for 
himself and Court. Perhaps Mr, 
Bright never heard of the loud and 
indignant outery of his pacific friends 
“the people” on the sale of Dunkirk: 
but he cannot help knowing. that it 
was this disgraceful, submissive pol- 
icy, and their treason to the Protes- 
tant cause, which proved the ruin 
of the later Stuarts, and occasioned 
the Revolution, which (to Mr. Bright’s 
horror) produced a reversal of policy 
upon both of these points, So that 
here again Mr. Bright’s “facts” are 
wholly imaginary. To the best of 
her means and opportunity, England 
from the earliest times took a very 
lively interest and share in “Euro- 
pean complications,” She had shown 
herself quite as willing to fight with 
other nations before the Revolution 
as ever she has done since. But her 
means for doing so in early times 
were, of course, very limited in degree 
to what they afterwards became; and 
her interest in Continental affairs has 
gone on steadily widening and in- 
creasing. In these two facts (and not 
in Mr. Bright’s hypothesis of greater 
power on the part of our “ blood- 
sucking” aristocrats!) is to be found 
the explanation of the greater extent 
of ‘European complications” now- 
adays, and of the costliness of our 
wars compared with those under the 
Tudors. In early times, when locomo- 
tion and intercommunication were ex- 
tremely limited, the nations of Europe, 
and especially our own nation, lived 
comparatively apart, and the wars 
and fightings which went on so abun- 
dantly took place chiefly within each 
country’s own limits. It was Scotland 
against England, England against 
both Scotland and Ireland,—accom- 
panied by rebellions and civil wars 
in each, But as the means of loco- 
motion, especially by sea, increased, 
the nations began to be more and 
more affected by each other’s interests 
and conduct; and thus England, like 
her neighbours, became more and 
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more involved in what Mr. Bright 
calls “ European complications.” The 
process was as inevitable as any in 
nature. It is entirely false and ab- 
surd to say that in former times 
“England endeavoured to keep herself 
free from European complications,” — 
for, compared with the extent of her 
means and opportunities, she then 
showed as much relish for foreign 
war, and spent as much money in 
such work, as she has done since the 
Revolution. But itis quite true that 
her relations and complications with 
foreign states were very much less 
then than now. Is this a discovery ? 
Certainly it can appear so to no one 
but a monomaniac. Mr. Bright might 
as well praise our ancestors of the 
16th and 17th centuries for not having 
made war on the shores of the Pacific ; 
and have denounced our annexations 
in India, and our wars with China 
and Persia, as things totally opposed 
to the practice of our Government 
before the Revolution! Besides, let 
us whisper a word in this righteous 
Quaker’s ear. The nations of En- 
rope, from isolated units, have be- 
come parts of one commonwealth. 
Instead of hermits, each content with 
minding itself, they have grown into 
a Society, which, like all societies, has 
by common consent made laws for 
itself, in order to abrogate the bar- 
barous law of the strongest, and to 
Maintain a regime of justice and 
peace amongst all its members. In 
keeping this code of international 
law consists the morality of nations ; 
just as in keeping the laws of their 
country consists the morality of in- 
dividuals. And when Mr. Bright tells 
us truly that nations, like indivi- 
duals, have their duties, and that 
“there is no permanent greatness to 
& nation except it be based upon 
morality,” we are tempted to ask 
what would he think of a nation that 
would not stir a hand to check fraud 
and oppression, unless these were 
directed against itself? If,in the so- 
ciety or commonwealth of nations, a 
powerful State remain neutral while 
smaller States are being crushed and 
annihilated, is the conduct of such 
& State based upon the morality of 
which Mr. Bright approves, and with- 
out which, he says, no nation can 
be permanently great? We could 
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answer that question in the negative 
withont letting the principle involved 
in it lead us in any way beyond the 
limits of sound sense and national in- 
terest; but it is impossible for Mr. 
Bright to answer it at all, without 
receding from his favourite principle 
of absolutely abstaining from war 
save when we are attacked upon our 
own shores. 

Mr. Bright isso much of a dreamer, 
that he is ignorant of the character, 
not only of the aristocratic classes 
whom he defames, but even of “the 
people” whose champion he assumes 
to be. The aristocracy are all for 
war,—the people are all for peace. 
So says Mr. Bright ; but we cannot 
see one tittle of evidence for any 
such notion. It is just eight years 
since “the people” came into pro- 
minence on the Continent. They tad 
long before made their voice heard 
in our own Islands. More than two 
centuries ago they placed Cromwell, 
one of themselves, at the head 
of the State, and we know how he 
stretched to the uttermost the prin- 
ciple of interfering ip the affairs of 
other States. It was Chatham, the 
“ great commoner,” who tamed the 
pride of the Bourbons, when the 
Family Pact had leagued France, 
Spain, Parma, Modena, and Naples 
in an alliance offensive and defensive. 
And it was his son, plain Mr. Pitt, who 
confronted alike the red republican- 
ism of Robespierre and the iron des- 
potism of Napoleon. What did the 
people do in France the instant they 
got the government into their own 
hands? Surely we need not rehearse, 
even for Mr. Bright’s enlightenment, 
the system of universal propagand- 
ism, of universal interference in the 
internal affairs of other States,—in 
fine, of universal war, into which 
the French people and their dema- 
gogue leaders plunged. There is 
no intolerance like that of the 
demagogue—of which truth Mr. 
Bright himself is a pretty good ex- 
ample;—and there is no class so 
regardless of consequences, or 80 
ready to engage in war, as the mob. 
Although the United States are en- 
tirely removed from the complica- 
tions of European politics, the Cabi- 
net of Washington is wonderfully 
pugnacious, considering its small 
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opportunities for war and its rare 
occasions of offence. It conquers 
and annexes to the best of its ability 
in its own continent ; and so far is 
it from holding Mr. Bright’s principle 
of non-interference with the affairs of 
others, that it presumptuously sports 
the Monro doctrine, by which all 
Powers but itself are forbidden to 
make any settlement in the New 
World! And the American “ people,” 
as is well known, not only back their 
republican rulers in all such courses, 
but on every occasion of slightest 
offence, or of difference with a foreign 
Power, cry out in most preposterous 
fashion for war. Or let Mr. Bright 
look at home. It was only by the 
help of the aristocracy that Walpole 
was able to stand out at first against 
the popular clamour for war with 
Spain,—the nobles were for peace, the 
people for war: and when the march 
of events at length beat Walpole, and 
war was reluctantly declared, the bells 
pealed from every steeple, and bon- 
fires blazed in the streets, to express 
the popular exultation. The war 
with France, reluctantly engaged in 
by Mr. Pitt, was energetically op- 
posed by the great Whig families, 
the most powerful section of the 
aristocracy. And when Mr. Bright 
inveighs against Lord Palmerston’s 
policy in the Pacifico affair, has he 
forgotten that it was in the House 
of Lords that that bellicose policy 
was condemned, and that in the 
House of Commons it was expressly 
supported?—his war-loving Tories 
being on the side of peace, and 
his peaceful Liberals and Radicals 
backing up the bellicose Minister! 
Finally, to come down to the present 
day, was it not the working-classes 
and the House of Commons who 
were tue most ardent advocates and 
supporters of the war with Russia? 
Nothing could exceed the reluctance 
of our rulers to engage in that war. 
They sought by every means in their 
power to keep out of it; whereas 
“the people” resolutely, and even 
fiercely, demanded that the Ozar 
should not be allowed to trample un- 
der foot the law of nations. “ You 
were consenting parties to that 
war,” said Mr. Bright himself, scold- 
ing the working-classes in his Glasgow 
letter,—“ your voice was in favour of 





the war.” Yet no sooner does he 
find it necessary to hold up an ima- 
ginary tableau before the men of 
Birmingham, than. he ignores alike 
history and his own words, and ex- 
claims how peaceful would be the 
policy of this country if the working. 
classes had the supreme power jn 
the State! To such nonsense does 
Mr Bright’s crotchet carry him,—to 
such absurd drivel does his oratory 
descend. 

If the working-elasses are very 
lambs and Quakers in Mr. Bright’s 
opinion, the aristocracy, on the other 
hand, are in his eyes a cruel and ini- 
quitous set of men, who have a selfish 
desire to keep the country constantly 
engaged in war. We have already 
shown that the facts are quite op- 
posed to this hypothesis: but we can 
also show that self-interest must ever 
impel the aristocracy to a policy of 
peace. Does not history tell us that 
in almost all wars the aristocracy are 
the greatest losers,—losing the most 
lives, and bearing the chief burdens? 
In proportion to their numbers, war 
costs them far more lives than it 
costs any other class in the commu- 
nity. It has been so from the days of 
Canne and Pharsalia down to present 
times. The old patrician families of 
Rome were almost annihilated in the 
desperate wars which preceded and 
made possible the imperial despotism 
of the Cxsars. The wars of the Roses, 
and again the wars of the Common- 
wealth, had a similar effect upon the 
old nobility of England. The wars 
of the Crusades #thpoverished and 
decimated the general nobility of 
Europe. And as the nobles lost 
ground by these wars, the power of 
the commonalty was increased. Let 
Mr. Bright turn to any historian he 
pleases, whether of our own or of 
other countries, and he will find 
that war has been the great de- 
stroyer of the old houses, and an 
important elevator of the power and 
influence of the people. Every war 
throws our great houses into mourn- 
ing to a far greater degree than any 
other section of the nation; and 
every war elevates a number of com- 
moners to the ranks of the aristo- 
cracy. The British aristocracy are 
not a class of idlers. The elder sons 
apply themselves to agriculture and 
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the management of the land, quite 
as thoroughly and ably as Messrs. 
Bright and Cobden to manufactures ; 
and we should think the manage- 
ment of the land is quite as difficult 
a thing, and as important to the 
nation, as the superintendence of a 
flannel or cotton mill. The cadets 
join the army or navy,—preferring 
these services not certainly from any 
pecuniary motives, but because they 
are most congenial to the chivalrous 
spirit natural to all aristocracies. 
Mr. Bright “ does ” political economy, 
as well as history, for himself ; but 
if he would turn to M‘Culloch and 
other authorities in this science, he 
would find that the chief character- 
istic of the military service is the 
small pay attached to it, compared to 
the dangers and hardships of that 
profession. Were our aristocracy 
drones, they would stay at home, and 
simply seek to live comfortably upon 
their money. But, far from doing 
s0, they are to be found in every re- 
giment and in every campaign, bear- 
ing every hardship and confronting 
every danger with the high spirit of 
their race. ‘There goes ten thousand 
a-year !’’ was the remark overheard 
in the Peninsula as a young ensign, 
in one of the Duke’s rapid marches, 
appeared dragging himself painfully 
along by the side of his wearied regi- 
ment. The eulogium of the old 
French general to his regiment of 
Scottish gentry at Roussillon — 
“ Le gentilhomme est toujours gentil- 
homme, et se montre tel. dans besoin 
et dans le danger” —is as true now as 
at any period of our history. On the 
bleak plateau of Sebastopol, or in the 
dripping perilous trenches of that 
twelvemonth’s leaguer, as now under 
the torrid sun of India, the gentry 
of England have been ever foremost 
in the fray, most patient under suf- 
fering, and have fallen most thickly 
in the red harvests of death. And 
what do they seek to gain by this 
strange sacrifice of ease and life ? 
Is it the ensign’s £96 a-year that 
attracts our gentry—those “ greedy, 
selfish aristocrats ” of friend Jright’s 
vocabulary ? Is it the captain’s 
meagre half-pay, after twenty years’ 
of service, for which they toil as 
soldiers? No, truly. It is the 
high spirit of their race that impels 
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them to the service ; and if they 
Jook for reward at all, it is in the 
voice of fame, and in the thanks of 
their country. Despite Mr. Bright, 
they will not look for it in vain. 
The nation, he says, lives in the cot- 
tage ; but there is not a cottage in 
the land that does not now echo the 
acclaim that “the great houses have 
borne them well in the fight.” 

The impulsiveness and imprevoy- 
ance of the lower classes make them 
as prone to rush recklessly into war, 
as the wider vision and iabitual 
self-control of the upper classes tend 
in the other direction. But the diffe- 
rent manner in which war-taxation 
affects the upper and lower classes 
is of itself a strong reason for the 
former being generally (as we find 
them to be) on the side of peace, 
and the latter on the side of war. 
Who but the upper classes bear the 
chief burdens of war? Who but 
they have that reserve wealth, from 
which all taxation is chiefly drawn, 
and upon which in extraordinary 
emergencies taxation falls, exclusive- 
ly? Even in time of peace (if we 
except the self-imposed taxes on to- 
bacco and strong drinks), the work- 
ing classes contribute a very small 
proportion of the national burdens ; 
and in war the extra revenue is raised 
chiefly by the Income tax, from which 
the lower classes are specially and 
entirely exempt. War, in fact, is a 
time when large sums are drawn 
from the upper classes, and spent 
among the lower. Where did the 
eighty millions sterling spent in 
the late war go to? Only a small 
portion of it was spent abroad in the 
vicinity of the seat of war ; nine- 
tenths of it were spent among our- 
selves. The shipping trade and ship- 
builders prospered amazingly ; so 
did the iron-trade in all its branches, 
from the pits and furnaces of Wales 
and Scotland, to the cutlers and gun- 
makers of Sheffield and Birmingham, 
and the cannon-founders in our ar- 
senals,—so did the woollen-factories 
of Manchester, Leeds, Galashiels, and 
even Hawick, —not forgetting the 
coal-trade and colliers, who found a 
new market opened to them for the 
supply of the large steam-marine 
required in the work of war and 
transport. In fact, labour itself of 
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all kinds’ rose in value all over 
the country. And wages ever must 
so rise in times of war, when so 
many extra millions of money are 
spent by Government amongst the 
industrial classes, and when the la- 
bour market is thinned by the extra 
drafts of men for the army and navy. 
Mr. Bright, we believe, has a woollen- 
factory; if he fared like his neigh- 
bours, he must have made a pretty 
good thing of it during the war, get- 
ting back in profits much more than 
he paid in extra taxes; and if he 
acted like his neighbours (as we 
doubt not he did), the workers in 
his employ would likewise profit by 
the high wages of the time. On all 
these: accounts, it becomes him to 
revise his theories on this subject 
before he again comes before the 
public with the parade of an in- 
structor. 

At no time in the world’s history 
could Mr. Bright’s theory as to the 
essentially pacific temper of the 
masses have been so entirely out of 
place as at present, ‘“‘ War isa game 
which, were thé people wise, kings 
would not play at,” said the poet of 
old. The people, says the poet, were 
not wise in those days: no one doubts 
that they are much wiser now,—yet 
the only difference in their conduct 
in this respect is, that they now take 
war as a game which they desire to 
play at themselves. War-making 
nowadays is more in vogue with the 
people than with their rulers. The 
kings and governments of Europe at 
present desire peace above all things. 
With Napoleon III. as peace-maker 
general (though his conduct in the 
Charles-et-George affair has some- 
what detracted from his honours in 
this respect) the various powers are 
as diligent as nay be in cultivating a 
good understanding with one another. 
In truth, despite Mr. Bright’s theories, 
it is not from kings at all that the 
impulse to war is nowadays to be 
apprehended,—but from the “ peo- 
ple.” The next war that comes is 
to be looked for not from the rulers, 
but from the ruled. The fires of dis- 
union and revolt are smouldering 
all throughout Turkey, and at no 
distant date that wide empire threat- 
ens to fly to pieces like an explod- 
ing bombshell. The peace of France 





trembles on the life-thread of one 
man. Popular discontent and war. 
like aspirations seem to grow rifer 
in Italy. At Venice lately, when 
Ristori as Judith declaimed the 
words, “Tell your children that 
every war is sacred which is waged 
in defence of your native land,” the 
whole theatre, under the very eyes 
of the Austrian authorities, rose in 
tumultuous applause. The spark 
once struck, there are other countries 
which will catch fire; and the result 
of these revolutionary risings can 
hardly fail to be a war of appalling 
magnitude. It is surely symptomatic 
of monomania that Mr. Bright should 
think the best way to keep this coun- 
try clear of such “European com- 
plications” is to give the working- 
classes a predominant power in the 
State! On the other hand Mr. 
Bright’s friend, Mr. Dunlop, M.P., 
sees the absurdity of this, but makes 
a similar demand for an extensive 
franchise for the purpose of compel- 
ling our Government to abandon its 
system of non-intervention, and to 
adopt one of active support to 
the “nationalities.” He says we 
should have helped Hungary against 
Russia and Austria, Rome against 
France, &c.; and adds, “ There is no 
result of the extension of the fran- 
chise in which I should more 
heartily rejoice than this,—that it 
would force our Government into a 
different course of policy than any 
party of our statesmen have hitherto 
pursued, ... taking up its ground 
as the steady supporter of liberty in 
every part of Europe, that all free- 
men may rely on us to give them 
moral weight and confidence, and, 
if circumstances favoured, material 
help.” There is no doubt that Mr. 
Dunlop is right, and Mr. Bright 
entirely wrong, in bis interpretation 
of the popular sympathies, and of the 
effects which would follow a great 
lowering of, the franchise; but we 
opine that the change which the 
member for Greenock desires to pro- 
duce in our foreign policy, is quite as 
far wreng on the one side as Mr. 
Bright’s is on the other. We thank 
God there is throughout our people a 
keen patriotism and ardent hatred 
of despotism and oppression every- 
where: but it is a force to be hus- 
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banded, not wasted. A steam engine 
will do little if its steam is constantly 
blowing off. And it is only when 
guided by calm statesmanship, and 
when controlled by the due fear of 
war-taxes on the part of the upper 
and middle classes, that the generous 
but unreflecting war passions of the 
masses can be kept within ‘due 
bounds, and directed to the most 
useful results. 

Although all is quiet on the sur- 
face at present, there are trying 
times coming for this country, and 
we will need wary and resolute 
pilots at the helm of affairs. No- 
thing happens by mistake; and 
since the last war closed, it has 
often seemed to us that, among other 
purposes of Providence, that war was 
sent to awake this country betimes 
from the long sleep and false dream of 
peace and security into which it had 
socomplacently sunk. That war was 
brief, like a prelude, yet so sharp and 
severe as to warn us of the tremen- 
dous military power and ability of the 
Continentai States. It came, as it 
seems to us, to arouse our nation to 
the increasingly momentous aspect of 
foreign politics, and to the obvious 
deficiency in our own means of de- 
fence, in order that, when a still 
greater war comes upon Europe, our 
cradle-isle of freedom may be bul- 
warked for the contest, and not in 
that state of woeful lethargy and 
helplessness in which the outbreak of 
the Crimean war found us. It will not 
do to say that, as almost every war 
has found us unprepared at the out- 
set, and yet we generally did well 
in the end, therefore we may safely 
allow the same thing to happen again. 
Every year the engines of war grow 
more powerful, and the means of 
concentration and attack more rapid 
and effective; so that the tardiness 
which was but costly and damaging 
to our prestige in former times, may 
now prove all but fatal. There is no 
undue war-spirit in our Government 
or our aristocracy: compared with 
the other classes of the nation, it is 
entirely the other way. And if Mr. 
Bright be really de ‘rous of inculcat- 
ing his doctrines, let him go amongst 
the Continental Powers, and preach 
disarmament to them. If we are to 
be safe without an army at home, and 
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have no more Crimean wars, we must 
witness a great change in the condi- 
tion of the continent. Look at the 
map of Europe. There is Russia—a 
wide sea of soldiers, ever encroaching 
on her neighbours both in Europe and 
Asia, There are Austria and Prussia, 
both essentially military powers,—the 
one a military despotism by necessity 
of her internal condition—the other, 
military in self defence. And close 
to our own shores is Franee—an 
empire of the sword, backed by Mr. 
Bright’s favourite system of universal 
suffrage. In the face of these things, 
and in the face of a future which by 
no means looks peaceful, it becomes 
Great Britain to be most circumspect 
in her policy, and to look well to her 
defences. Taken in connection with 
the signs of the times, the warnings 
in Montalembert’s recent work are 
not to be disregarded. Whether or 
not he is right in his estimate of our 
means of defence, he at least expresses 
the views and sentiments entertained 
of this country by Continental states- 
men. And of these views we submit 
the following, for the consideration, 
not only of Mr. Bright, but also of 
those who think very differently from 
him on the subject of the national 
defences :— 


“ England’s danger is not from within. 

It is from without that she is menaced 
by the real perils to which she may suc- 
eumb, and with respect to which she 
entertains an unfortunate delusion. At 
the close of the first Empire, Europe, 
with the exception of France, cherished 
an intimate accord with England, pene- 
trated, moreover, as it then was, with 
the recent victories of the armies of the 
latter in Spain and Belgium. It is no 
longer so to-day. The English army has 
indubitably lost its prestige. Again, the 
gradual progress of liberal ideas in Eng- 
land, and the retrograde march of the 
great Continental States for some years 
back in the direction of absolute power, 
have marshalled the two political sys- 
tems on two roads altogether different, 
but running parallel to each other, and 
sufficiently near to admit of a conflict 
taking place from day to day. There 
exists, besides, against England, in the 
minds of many, a moral repulsion, which 
of itself alone constitutes a serious dan- 
er. 
aa The horror and spite with which 
the spectacle of her enduring and pros- 
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perous liberty fills servile souls, have 
created in Europe a commor ground of 
animosity against her. It will be easy 
for any one who may wish to turn to 
good account this animosity, and to 
ae by it for the purpose of engaging 
ngland in some conflict, out of which 
she runs a great risk of issuing either 
vanquished or diminished. It is then 
that the masses, wounded in their na- 
tional pride by unforeseen reverses, may 
raise a storm of which nothing in her 
history up to this can give an idea. To 
prevent this catastrophe, it concerns her 
not to blind herself any longer as to the 
nature and extent of her resources. Her 
military strength, and, above all, the 
acquirements in military science of her 
generals and officers, are evidently une- 
qual to her mission, Her naval strength 
may be, if not surpassed, at least 
equalled, as it once was by our own un- 
der Louis XIV. and Louis XVL., as it 
will again, if our honour and our inte- 
rest should require it. She confides too 
much in the glory of her past, in the na- 
tural courage of her sons. Inasmuch as 
she is essentially warlike, she considers 
herself, wrongly, on a level with modern 
progress in the art of war, and in a po- 
sition to resist superiority in numbers, 
in discipline, and in camp experience. 
Because in 1848 the bravest and best- 
disciplined armies did not save the great 
Continental monarchies from a sudden 
and shameful fall before an internal 
enemy, she chooses to doubt that a good 
and numerous army constitutes the first 
condition of safety against an enemy 
from without. For the very reason that 
she is free, she believes, and wrongly, 
that she has nothing to fear from the 
enemies of liberty. No! her institu- 
tions are not an impregnable bulwark, 
as Mr. Roebuck unreflectingly termed 
them on his return from Cherbourg. 
Alas! all experience of ancient and mo- 
dern times proves that free nations may 
succumb, like others, and even more ra- 
pidly than others. Liberty is the most 
precious of treasures, but, like every 
other treasure, it excites the envy, the 
covetousness, the hatred of those men, 
especially, who do not wish that others 
should possess an advantage which they 
themselves have neither known how nor 
wished to possess. Like every otlier 
treasure—beauty, truth, virtue itself— 
liberty requires to be watched over and 
defended with a tender solicitude and 
an indefatigable vigilance. All the in- 
ventions of which modern science is so 
proud, are as useful to despotism as to 
liberty, and even more so, Electricity 
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and steam will ever lend more force to 
strong battalions than to good reasons, 
By substituting mechanical contrivances 
for man’s individual energy, these pow- 
ers invite and second the establishment 
of the empire of might over right. This 
is what the friends of England and of 
liberty ought never to lose sight of.” 
Mr. Bright in his dreams regards 
steam and electricity as powers 
whose only mission is to drive fac- 
tory-mills and transmit with light- 
ning speed the price of cotton and 
suchlike. But his friend and col- 
league in “Reform,” Mr. Roebuck, 
thinks very differently. He has seen 
Cherbourg, his long-shut eyes have 
been suddenly opened, and he has 
declared that the first duty of our 
Government, in the present aspect of 
affairs, is to see that our Isles are 
made secure against attack. It will 
be a curious sight, accordingly, in 
the next session, to see Bright and 
“ Tear-em” trying to run in couples. 
We are now done with Mr. Bright 
and his many delusions for the pre- 
sent. With all respect for his general 
integrity, we cannot conceive that he 
was perfectly honest in his Birming- 
ham orations, otherwise monomania 
itself would be required to account 
for all his absurdities. - It seems to us 
that in his frenzied desire to get up 
an agitation for revolutionary reform, 
despite the general content that per- 
vades the nation, he had recourse to 
his fervid oratory to conjure up a 
series of imaginary tableaux, which 
he held up to the sturdy gunmakers 
as the world in which they lived, in 
order that he might thereafter call 
upon them to arise and overturn the 
present order of things. In exe- 
cuting this oratorical legerdemain, he 
had to perpetrate a hundred inconsis- 
tencies, but he never flinched. What 
are we to think of a man who de- 
nounces our aristocracy as the pro- 
moters of a war-policy, yet quotes 
as on his side Fox, Walpole, Grey, 
and Aberdeen (four of the most 
aristocratic statesmen of the last 
hundred years, and each of whom 
was strongly supported by the great 
honses),—leaving the great common- 
ers, Cromwell and the two Pitts, to be 
quoted against him? What are we to 
think of a man who says that, forty 
thousand officers and soldiers per- 











ished in the late war, yet the next 
moment asked, “who have gained 
from it, but the military?” What 
can we say of one who justifies the 
costly and menacing fortifications of 
Cherbourg, yet is furious at the pro- 
posal to add a single man, gun, or 
gunboat to our own defences? What 
are we to think of one who asserts 
that “the people” are all for peace, 
yet himself scolds the working-classes 
for having “given their voice for the 
war?” Can he be honest or fair who 
ridicules the “ balance of power” in 
Europe, yet eulogises the people who 
sport the doctrine of “manifest 
destiny ” on the other side of the 
Atlantic? Is the man sane who, as 
a proof of the injustice done to the 
lower classes, points to the enormous 
amount of our Poor-rates, yet holds 
up as his idol countries where there 
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are no poor-rates at all, and where 
paupers are left to shift for them- 
selves? With what effrontery does 
he complain of the slow triumph 
of Free-trade, as a proof that the 
franchise is too limited and the 
people not adequately represented, 
when in France and the United States 
free-trade is scouted under a regime 
of universal suffrage? In fine, what 
discernment is there in a man who 
regards the reign of the people as 
synonymous with peace, freedom, and 
free-trade, when universal suffrage, in 
the only two countries where it 
exists, has precisely the opposite 
effects,—in France supporting pro- 
tection and a military despotism ; 
and in the United States supporting 
slavery and protection, countenanc- 
ing filibusterism, and clamouring for 
annexation ? 
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